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CHAPTER ONE 


I 


HIS is the story of Mrs. Horsham, after she met 

Jimmy Burton, the handsome young boxer from 

Bermondsey. It is more particularly the story of 
Jimmy Burton, after he met Mrs. Horsham, the wealthy 
widow from Belgravia. Too much time cannot be spent on 
their spiritual histories antecedent to their meeting, yet 
some reference must be made to the defunct Mr. Horsham, 
lest his widow, who will not fail to provoke some pity, 
should provoke more violent condemnation. This tale of 
Belgravia and Bermondsey and the singing island of Fiore 
del Mare calls for the exercise of generous judgments; and 
it is hoped that some readers may even discover a sort of 
affection for Mrs. Horsham, at no time an unamiable crea- 
ture. It will be difficult to deny that she was a lady of more 
value after the affair of Jimmy Burton than before, how- 
ever lamentable she was during its prosecution. 

As for Jimmy Burton, no human ever cared less for the 
judgments of other humans regarding his character and 
conduct: at least, until the tragic ascension of Sylvia von 
Gleichen. (But it would be unwise at this point to antici- 
pate the agony in the island.) It is true that he always had 
considerable respect for the judgments of Miss Emma 
Creamer of Poplar; but that does not except her from the 
general pronouncement. For mystically, if with no explicit 
mysticism, he — no less than Mrs. Horsham — considered 
Emma an aspect and function of himself. 
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It is not intended to throw any blame upon Mr. Hor- 
sham; but he, not to speak of the Great War, cannot be 
omitted from an attempt to render the conduct of his 
widow explicable. She cannot merely be presented in the 
void, this gentle and torpid lady from the provinces, so 
hopelessly, so instantaneously, overwhelmed, upon that 
shattering moment when her eyes first fell upon the youth 
from Bermondsey at the boxing-party in Mayfair. 

It was necessary for the late Mr. Horsham to be pre- 
cisely the late Mr. Horsham, or this passion could not so 
calamitously have flowered. It might even be said that Mr. 
Horsham’s indefinable and irritating malady, loosely de- 
fined as the migraine by his doctors, had as much to do 
with it all as the Great War. If Mrs. Horsham’s life during 
her marriage with her husband’s illness seemed, after she 
met Jimmy Burton, phantasmal, the eighteen years of her 
life as Millie Vincent, the daughter of a country solicitor 
near Overbury, were a myth, a tenuous sentiment rather 
than achieved history. There was an unpleasant step- 
mother involved in it, and a host of sisters older and 
younger than herself. Mr. Horsham, a peaked little re- 
search chemist from Overbury, was spending his summer 
vacation in the neighbourhood. With the precise knowl- 
edge of the exact element needed at a given moment, which 
he brought later to the fabrication of his patent medicines, 
and which his younger brother, Rex, brought to the floating 
of them, he realized that the exact element needed at this 
stage of his career was a wife. He concentrated his atten- 
tion during his vacation upon the Vincent family, of whom 
Millie, later Mrs. Horsham, was not a conspicuous mem- 
ber. An attack of his malady supervened upon the last day 
of his vacation, and it was to Millie Vincent he proposed, 
with red globes dancing before his eyes and furtive spasms 
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about his stomach. He never quite made up his mind sub- 
sequently whether he had intended to propose to a sister 
older or younger than Millie. He was almost certain it was 
not Millie herself. True, his wife had dark hair, of a pleas- 
ant texture; a sort of copper sheen might be detected in it 
in certain lights. And if her eyes were not grey, they were 
green; at odd moments a man might surprise yellow sparks 
in them, as if a fire might be kindled there should a wind 
blow. But no fire was kindled. Her hair and eyes became 
things a man might see, but not look at. She had a well- 
moulded chin, small, fine ears, a mouth which might almost 
have budded into flame; but they became more and more 
unapparent. She moved without music, without coherence. 
Thomas Horsham was no prince to awaken a country so- 
licitor’s daughter. 

Mr. Vincent had not raised any objection to Mr. Hor- 
sham’s formal request for his daughter’s hand. It did not 
embarrass him to have one daughter less to dispose of. 
Millie Vincent herself had the vague feeling that a house 
less populous with sisters might be more agreeable; it was 
not unflattering that she herself had been singled out in 
preference to younger sisters more beautiful and elder sis- 
ters more forceful. Any sort of husband seemed likely to be 
a pleasanter house-mate than this sort of stepmother. A 
marriage was duly celebrated. 

Mr. Horsham had not spoken of his affliction during his 
courtship (that is, assuming it was to Millie he had paid 
court, and to none of her competitors) but it formed the 
substance of his conversation for the twenty years of his 
married existence. It imposed upon Mrs. Horsham a more 
than Brahmin scrupulosity in matters of diet, and the 
blinds and window curtains had to function with the most 
ruthless efficiency, for a single ray of light striking upon his 
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eye during his periods of retirement under the stress of his 
malady caused him great torment. 

Mrs. Horsham reconciled herself to this exacting rou- 
tine. It did not occur to her at any time to seek refuge or 
amusement under the wings of her stepmother. She did 
not draw much pleasure from the fact that Mr. Horsham’s 
most profitable inspirations came to him whilst he was 
lying on his back in the darkened bedroom. The lady mar- 
ried, and loyally married, to Mr. Horsham had not much 
opportunity to spend money excitingly. Throughout those 
twenty years the quality of life did not change notably. As 
the wife of a research chemist in Overbury, as the wife of 
the most versatile inventor of patent medicines in Great 
Britain, she was neither happy nor unhappy. She did not 
think of Mr. Horsham as a great lover. But he was her 
friend at least, so that their son Osbert came to them as an 
almost irrelevant attestation of their friendship. 

It came as something of a shock to her to discover, eight- 
een months after he died, that when once he had managed 
to whip up the latent passions of his little body into some 
simulacrum of male vigour, he had been faithless to her. 
She remembered the evasions, the subterfuges, his pitiful 
new enthusiasm for the Club. She would have thought it 
more likely that Thomas Horsham was celebrating a series 
of Black Masses than conducting an intrigue with a mil- 
liner from Swansea, and her drab complacency remained 
undisturbed. The discovery created no pangs of retrospec- 
tive jealousy in her; on the contrary, she wondered with 
some solicitude what the lady from Swansea had done 
when the periods of her clandestine entertainment were in- 
terrupted by an attack of the migraine. It was unlikely, she 
remembered, that they had not been. 

So that it must not be imagined, when at length her hus- 
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band’s brother, Rex Horsham, persuaded her to come up 
to town, that she had come up with a bitter heart and keen 
eyes to seek out some partner with whom she might perform 
some sacramental outrage upon her dead husband’s mem- 
ory. Nor even when the whole foundation of her heart was 
rocking and the pulses of her head drummed Jimmy, 
Jimmy, Jimmy, during the unaccompanied nights, did she 
for one moment seek to impose upon her obsession the 
aspect of an exquisite posthumous revenge. She considered 
that her husband had been dead before he died, and she, 
too, was a corpse by his side in their ashen bedroom. She 
did not concern herself with his curious cadaverous behav- 
iour, his lethal simulation of the bright business that is en- 
acted by living men and women in the windy air, in the 
rain and the sun. She was aware only of Jimmy swaying 
from the hips, how he crouched forward, of the tentative, 
sly manceuvrings of his fists, of the whole tense body that 
hurled itself towards the point of a less grim and less reso- 
lute jaw. 

Having amassed a large sum of money, Thomas Hor- 
sham died officially. His brother, Rex, a dapper and astute 
person, had for years managed the business side of the 
Horsham patent medicines in London, Thomas being quite 
content to invent them in Overbury. And when he sug- 
gested to the rich widow that she should transfer her house- 
hold from Overbury to London, Rex Horsham was by no 
means actuated solely by motives of self-interest. He was 
fond of her. He had never met any one easier to get on with 
than his sister-in-law. He was himself not married and 
knew enough of himself to be fairly sure he was not likely 
to marry. He adored women, but the thought of their 
lovely variety condensed into one woman terrified him. He 
had his periods of loneliness. It was not likely that Millie, 
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too, had not. He knew that Thomas had not been exciting 
company. The boy Osbert seemed likely to prove still less 
exciting. 

Millie Horsham was not, in fact, violently attached to 
Overbury. Rex’s suggestion of a joint establishment, in 
Belgravia probably, did not displease her. For his own part, 
he was certain he would prefer it to his bachelor quarters 
in Regent’s Park. These could, in fact, be retained. Yes, 
he liked Millie. She was easy. She was comfortable. She 
would undertake all the responsibilities of running a big 
house for him without the persistent claims that a wife, for 
instance, would make upon his spare time. It was true there 
was Osbert to be reckoned with, a sickly little lad of eleven, 
who inherited Horsham’s physique along with the con- 
siderable revenues from the most convincing patent medi- 
cines of the century. Another argument, Rex Horsham 
deemed in moods of a saintly, of an almost sanctimonious, 
self-denial, against marriage in the stricter sense of the 
word. He had himself been skipped in the matter of a 
stomachic legacy. But his father had suffered, and his 
grandfather, he seemed to remember. And if a nephew 
Osbert had his disadvantages, a son Osbert would be a 
positive nuisance. The boy did not, in fact, awaken in him 
any avuncular rapture. But he would not see much of him, 
mainly because his nurse, Mannie, made it exceedingly 
difficult even for his mother to see anything of him at all. 
Then they would each have their own sections of the house 
completely to themselves. The large rooms on the ground 
floor they might furnish in common. ... But the details 
could be worked out later. i 

The nephew, moreover, would be going to school before 
very long. Or, if he was not strong enough, he could go to 
some nice tutor in the country, who would teach him Latin. 
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He would teach him boxing also, prognosticated Rex Hor- 
sham uncannily. He remembered the thought with some 
discomfort later. Oh, no! little Osbert would be practically 
no trouble to anybody. 

On the contrary, it was to be discovered, matters without 
little Osbert would have been very difficult to arrange, 
though there is no doubt Millie Horsham would have ar- 
ranged them. For Jimmy’s sake Millie would have nego- 
tiated the desert of Arizona or the jumbled Antarctic floes. 

She was easy, she was comfortable. And Rex Horsham 
reflected with some satisfaction that she was quite present- 
able, too. She had always dressed well, even in Overbury. 
As her husband’s fortune increased, so far as her own be- 
haviour was concerned, it had reflected itself in a trans- 
ference of the orders for her dresses from the Maison 
Doreen, in Broxton Street, Overbury, to Messrs. Pontings 
in Kensington; thence she had moved to the house of 
Reville in London, and had not stopped short at the es- 
tablishments of Poiret and Worth in Paris. Dress was her 
single vanity, as if a corpse should preoccupy itself with the 
cut of its cerements. But Thomas Horsham in his own 
separate coffin did not perturb his skull with the question 
whether it was Paquin or Doreen who designed his wife’s 
winding-sheet. 

Her ghostly interest in fine clothes was one further rea- 
son why Rex Horsham did not need too assiduously to 
court his sister-in-law before she fell in with his wishes. 
Later, when the sudden horsewhip of Jimmy Burton 
lashed her into the fury of being alive, she was too con- 
scious of the body which puts on garments, to concern 
herself with the garments which it put on. In Overbury she 
would no sooner have worn those clothes in which she 
later attempted the hazards of Blackfrairs and White- 
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chapel than she would have eaten nettle- and dock-leaves. 
Yet not a soul was there who could appraise in the faint- 
est degree the discretion of her Redfern tailoring or the 
smart sinuousness of her Lucille gowns. In London she 
would move in a society of connoisseurs, she assured 
herself, though she was to find that neither antique 
blood nor recent millions were any guarantee of scholar- 
ship. 

Moreover, she had an affection for her gay and success- 
ful little relative, a less ravishing little relative than he 
thought himself, but quite good company. And she knew 
that the Horsham money was due as much to Rex’s genius 
in selling the patent medicines as to Thomas’s genius in 
inventing them. The brothers had understood each other, 
and the public had understood them. A remedy guaranteed 
to cure lumbago cured it, or you received a set of fish 
knives and forks, and no neurasthenia withstood Hor- 
sham’s Staminal. The only sufferer from the migraine who 
was not cured by Horsham’s specific against that ailment 
was the inventor himself. Such an anomaly was not with- 
out its precedents, and Thomas Horsham turned his atten- 
tion to diabetes. 

Rex was a man with no mean zest for living pleasantly. 
He realized the point at which he had acquired sufficient 
money to bring him through a large span of years in com- 
fort, in luxury even, with no more than a gentle hour-a-day 
supervision of the Horsham affairs. He entered into Society, 
of which the fringes had already cordially accepted him. 
He joined two or three of the better clubs. People liked 
him. They asked him to their parties. Millie Horsham took 
charge of a house for him in Beauchamp Square, and he 
asked them back to his own parties. People liked Mrs. 
Horsham no less. Her money alone might have commended 
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her pleasantly to them, and the piquancy of finding this 
rich widow from the provinces one of the best-dressed 
women in town did not fail of its effect. But she was so 
thoroughly likable, her grey eyes — or were they green? — 
were so kind. Like her pocket, they asked nothing for 
themselves, and were ready to give anything at any time 
to others. Men and women alike confided their affairs to 
her with perfect candour. She was not identified by long 
and jealous association with any set, so*that they were all 
ready, despite the faintest phantom of a Midland “u” in 
her enunciation, to give her the freedom of their cities. She 
accepted them as she had accepted her husband and his 
exacting affliction, with complacency. But she did not 
emerge from the vault in which she was interred. She did 
not shake off the easy inertia of death. 


Her body, so slackly and undelightedly cohering, might 
have followed where her soul had gone: rather, where her 
soul had been. She might, in few years or more, have been 
officially dead, too, like the inventor and patenter of so 
many redoubtable medicines. She did not die. It was a 
chance, remotely but quite inexorably springing out of the 
Great War, which decreed that Mrs. Horsham should, in 
fact, be born. 

To trace the history then, very briefly, of that exiguous 
thread, evolved out of the stomach of the Great War, 
which should at length bridge the abysses that yawn be- 
tween Belgravia and Bermondsey.... 

It will not be denied that the organized exhibition of 
brute force on the most colossal scale recorded in history 
(to which grandiose beginnings we are, in fact, relating the 
affair of the boxer and the widow) cannot have left unaf- 
fected the tastes of society, so soon as its organization 
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for merely lethal purposes was suspended. The historian of 
manners in the years succeeding the War will have much 
to say regarding the extraordinary passion for the display 
and exercise of animal force in its crudest or finest forms 
which swept over every section of society during those 
years. The enthusiasm with which every capital which 
could afford the expense greeted the exhibitions of cowboy 
strength was but a symptom of it, and the steers against 
whom the cowboys pitted themselves had their backers, no 
less than the racehorses of the moment. No little town in 
the provinces did not sooner or later stage its own little ro- 
deo. Never were the abandoned violences of Apache danc- 
ing so popular, nor the ear-blasting repercussions of jazz. 
The years were notable for a sudden emergence of Spain 
into touristic prominence, where more terrific animals than 
steers might be witnessed in contest with more vehement 
men. Cossacks disported themselves into brawny pyra- 
mids. Each civilization made its contribution to the styliza- 
tion of savagery. The recrudescence of interest in the art 
of boxing, an interest confined to no single class or sex, was 
the specific contribution of England. 

Now the vulgar might witness without difficulty the dis- 
positions of cowboys and Cossacks. And, if they frequented 
the Arena in Blackfriars, or Belle Vue in Manchester, as 
they did more numerously than ever before, they could 
shout themselves hoarse when Van’t Hof, the Middle- and 
Cruiser-Weight Champion of Holland, met Charlie Ring, 
the Middle-Weight Champion of Australia, in a Great 
Special Fifteen Three-Minute-Rounds Contest at eleven 
stone nine pounds for such and such a purse per side. And 
even when Seaman Hignett of Bethnal Green met Mike 
Murphy of Marylebone in no more than a six-rounds con- 
test, they might still, with some fervour, express their ap- 
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preciation — but always at Edenland, in Whitechapel, al- 
ways at the Baths in New Cross. 

It was left for society to adapt its reception-rooms, its 
studios, into roped rings, and to substitute for the Russian 
dancers who might have earlier delighted it, or the Hun- 
garian violinists, or the fashionable sopranos from Dresden 
—to substitute for these the most emphatic boxers from 
Bermondsey. The henna-tapered fingers were superseded 
by the flattened nose, the cauliflower ear’ole (for so its own 
victims proudly spoke of it) was a more potent charm than 
the most silvery larynx. 

And Millie Horsham, lovelily gowned, delicately scented, 
trembling with gems too discreet to cry attention to them- 
selves, and too exquisite to release you when once they had 
secured it — Millie Horsham, complacently dead, with her 
Chinese cloak about her like a ceremonial shroud, drove 
up upon her Isotta Fraschini, to be amongst the smart 
ladies and the bruised lads, as she would have driven up to 
attend an exhibition of peasant pottery or extracted ap- 
pendices or eurhythmic dancing, as she would have re- 
turned upon a tram-car to her husband with a packet of 
bismuth from the chemist at Overbury. 
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“ Let me fill your glass for you, Millie. May I?” 

She felt a sudden resentment at the familiarity. What 
right had the man to address her thus? She had never set 
eyes on him until an hour ago. A grotesque impulse seized 
her to shout: “Don’t call me Millie! I don’t know you! 
Call me Mrs. Horsham!” 

That was the first emotion that supervened upon her 
stupor. She had not moved her eyes away from that other, 
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who sat on a sofa beside his late opponent, both of them 
recovering after their recent bout. She had not moved her 
eyes away from his square white body, his steady grey 
eyes. Was it only this deadly nausea of desire that made 
her tongue furry? Was it also the sickness of the reali- 
zation which, in that instant, had shuddered about her 
ears like a gong of thunder, how her youth had gone 
by and the middle years were upon her, and no bliss 
known? 

She did not turn round to the man who addressed her. 
He was her host, “'Turps,” they called him, a fashionable 
and expensive painter. His boxing-parties were as famous 
as any in London. “ No, thank you, not now! ” was all she 
said. Her tongue moved with difficulty, it was so dry. She 
would have appreciated even a glass of that foul bitumi- 
nous water they had bottled specially for her husband. She 
was so easy, so complacent. They all called her “ Millie.” 
She knew that was how they spoke of her behind her back, 
even people she had not met. She had never resented it 
before. She had not resented her husband’s migraine. She 
had not resented the Great War. Now she bit her lip with 
vexation. A tear stood in her eye. They were making use 
of her as her husband for a score of years had done, as Rex 
was doing now, and this divorcée, and that young fool in- 
triguing to win an actress’s heart, and that ingénue schem- 
ing to win another woman’s husband. Oh, folly, folly! It 
was because they knew her dead that they made use of her 
to help them live. The flood-gates of living had been loos- 
ened. She was alive. 

Her thoughts and sensations did not present themselves 
in an orderly sequence. It was as if the equitable gods had 
decreed that, not having thought or felt for so long, now 
into a single instant she should crowd all knowledge and all 
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passion. When she remembered this instant, in that long 
trance of the journey to Fiore del Mare, and among the 
hill-tops of myrtle and lentisk, when quiet had at last fallen 
upon her, she had the certainty that even as the sword- 
thrust entered her heart, she divined not only her goal but 
her road thither; she saw him suspended above burning 
blue water; she saw the heavy gold hair of Lilith; she saw 
the Cockney maiden embowered in bright pink and sky- 
blue. She felt her hands thrust into the furnace and knew 
what gold she should extract in the end. 

Then she fell out of vision into nervous ecstasy, there in 
the boxing-party in Mayfair. She had no nerve that was 
not dancing its own separate desperate dance. She knew 
what her desire was. She knew she would achieve it. 

A madness had fallen upon her, whether visited by a 
skyey or an earthly god, after the long sanity of being 
dead. 

She fell still further out of vision, out of ecstasy, into 
pitiable desire, into a sense of lachrymose loneliness. 

Had the youth but uttered those words. What was his 
name? Jimmy, Jimmy, that was it! She rehearsed the slight 
and silly words her host had uttered: 

“Let me fill your glass for you, Millie. May I?” 

How desperately thirsty she was. The harsh taste of her 
wretched little husband to wash from her mouth, and the 
sifted dust of the years. He would hold the glass to her 
lips with his fierce, firm fingers. She would drink. They 
would both drink together. Where? How soon? She dug 
her finger-nails into her palms. 

Another bout was just beginning. Her host had moved 
away, for he was one of the seconds. The M.C., a Major 
Watkins, was announcing a four three-minute-rounds con- 
test between somebody from Deptford and somebody from 
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Aldgate. Major Watkins was full of authority. He had once 
been welter-weight champion of the army, and had found 
himself, when this fierce gladiatorial rapture fell upon post- 
war London, the second most fashionable man about town. 
The most fashionable was, of course, Kid Cutter of Beth- 
nal Green, who had promised to turn up at Turps’s party 
to-night, if he could detach himself in time from Lady 
Angmering’s and Mrs. Portland’s parties, for these great 
ladies had bespoken his presence earlier. What was a party 
worth that winter if Kid Cutter was not there to do a little 
exhibition sparring? 

The women surged towards the ropes. The men leaned 
against mantelshelves and furniture, slitting the tips of 
their cigars. Somewhat shyly and surlily the boxers were 
crowded together upon sofas and easy-chairs in a corner 
of the room, under a Flemish pieta. The daubed blood 
glared luridly on the relaxed pale limbs. A young man 
with a huge chest like an ape’s and another somewhat more 
featly made emerged from an adjoining room and sat down 
at opposite corners of the ring, upon a pair of Spanish- 
leather chairs. They washed their throats with water 
from two carafes of Venetian glass. “ Ladies and gentle- 
men, on my right,” enunciated Major Watkins, “I pre- 
Sent tee 

But Mrs. Horsham had no ears for the name, for any 
other name. Jimmy something, he had said. Ah! Jimmy 
Burton, of Bermondsey! She had lifted her eyes listlessly. 
They had fallen upon him, upon his dark brown hair, his 
smooth, square chin, the lips that were pulled down a little 
in the ghost of a pout. 

It was as if a doom had fallen upon her, something 
urgent and terrible. Had the twenty years of her mating 
with Thomas Horsham known any slight amorous excur- 
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sion beyond the twilight of the charnel-house she was en- 
tombed in, any dalliance in thought even, her eyes might 
have rested for some moments on the young man and 
passed on. She would not have felt this sudden thrust at 
the heart, nor heard that shuddering about the ears. She 
had been empty of all passion. She was fulfilled of it, 
possessed. No sense of woeful incongruity stilled the drum- 
ming, no sensation that the creature that caused it was re- 
moved from her by gulfs of years and habit and association 
more than any archbishop or royal duke. 

How would his mouth act should he speak? What sound 
might it utter, expended upon what wild and lovely lan- 
guage? Her tongue was like sand. She had never known 
such thirst before. Why did he not come to her and say: 
“Let me fill your glass for you. May I?” Did he not per- 
ceive how thirsty she was? The dull syllables upon his lips 
would be a chant, such as the Thracian priest intoned for 
the Dionysiac worshippers. They all called her, preposter- 
ously, by her first name. Who had more right than he? 
“Millie.” . . . Imagining the syllables upon his tongue, 
for the first time she heard music in them. So those others 
spoke of her, the gesticulating skeletons. 

Now, now at length, the miracle before her eyes. She had 
seen bones put on flesh. She saw the blood recede from it 
as his opponent punched him between the ribs and brought 
a left hook over to the chin. Once he had been caught on 
the solar plexus and had tottered unsteadily on to his 
opponent’s arms, hugging them heavily, cunningly, refus- 
ing to let the other shift his weight till the spasm had 
passed. By the mercy of heaven the referee had called 
“Time!” The young man from Bermondsey had been 
roused into action, for until now he had apparently under- 
estimated his man. During the rest of the encounter there 
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was no withstanding him. In each of the last two rounds 
his opponent went down for a count of seven. Her eyes 
glowed. They pursued the play of his muscles under 
his skin. She saw how never once his eyes deserted the 
eyes of his man, how ruthlessly they took note of every 
error. 

The gentleman from Bermondsey was declared the win- 
ner. He thrust his gloved hand into the gloved hand of his | 
opponent, then held his arms above his head to acknowl- 
edge the stereotyped clamour which greeted the announce- 
ment. But there was a shrillness in Mrs. Horsham’s en- 
thusiasm which would not have been noticed had it not 
persisted a single moment beyond the general subsidence 
of the cheering. A few remembered that moment and de- 
clared that the whole wild tree might have been prognosti- 
cated from that seed. Others looked rather punctiliously 
away, imagining, bluntly, that Millie had drunk a glass or 
two more than she could stand. Rex Horsham blushed to 
the red roots of his hair. 

The phenomenon did not escape Jimmy Burton. He too 
turned round towards her. But he was aware of her less as 
a separable woman than as a shimmering and glancing 
thing from which an odd sound had issued. Twenty min- 
utes later, when he and his recent opponent had resumed 
their shirts and coats and chokers, and sat away from the 
hurly-burly against the wall in a copious Chesterfield, the 
same thing that so glanced and shimmered once more at- 
tracted his attention. He was aware of her this time, but 
briefly, as a woman: a woman who was sick, perhaps, or 
had a drop too much, for there were several evidences in 
the studio at that moment that even the most exalted fe- 
male toffs permitted themselves an occasional over-indul- 
gence. But his mind slid from her as a sea-gull from a wave, 
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having barely alighted there. Once more he soared into the 
empyrean, into the ineffable contemplation of Emma. 


For her part, Mrs. Horsham, entirely unaware of the at- 
tention, fragmentary though it was, she had drawn to her- 
self, marked the two boxers where they sat side by side, as 
if they had just concluded a pleasant little child’s game of 
Meccano or wooden blocks. There was an empty chair near 
them, and she had walked over towards it with a formida- 
ble attempt at casualness. Now at length his voice isolated 
itself. It played upon her like the wind among pine 
branches. A voice awoke and cried and answered out of her 
sunless depths. But for a little time she could not attach a 
meaning to the alien sounds his voice uttered. The thick 
burr of a Midland boxer would have caused her no diffi- 
culty. 

Her only clue to a comprehension of Jimmy Burton’s 
Cockney accent was the sometimes quite substantial simi- 
larity of its vowels with the vowels of her smartest friends. 
Her ears became attuned at length to the disposition of his 
syllables, his elisions, his intonations. What was that he 
said? Why did they scream, those insensate women against 
the ropes? Could they not be silent a moment? And the 
men, bawling, like so many street-toughs ... 

“So I’ve gorn up to ’im and I’ve giv’ ’im one. Straight on 
the point I ’ave. ‘ Take that!’ I’ve said. ‘And this one ’ere 
to keep it comp’ny! Clever, aincher? I’ll show yer,’ I’ve 
said, ‘takin’ liberties!” Then ’e ups and opens the winder. 
‘Police!’ ’e starts ’ollerin’. ‘ I’ll giv’ yer police!’ I’ve said. 
‘Take that! Bash!’ ” 

“Garn!” his companion interjected, almost certainly 
not to express any cynicism, but to achieve a respite in this 
whirlwind anecdotage for his more ponderous intelligence. 
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A blow achieved is not a thing in itself. It has a secondary 
existence in which a scholarly outsider, just as much as a 
participant, can savour its technique, separately, and as an 
agent in a cumulative series. 

Mr. Burton did not quite appreciate the inflection. “ And 
’00,” said he patiently, “’oo’s callin’ ’oo a liar? Anyone in 
owr street?” 

Nobody in Mr. Burton’s street had any intention of call- 
ing Mr. Burton a liar. Mr. Burton proceeded with his story. 
It was entangled with further cognate reminiscences of gen- 
tlemen taking, or threatening to take, liberties, with Mr. 
Burton. On no occasion, even when the transgressor was 
“a bleedin’ Irishman, six and a ’alf foot ’igh,” was Mr. 
Burton in the least chary of “’avin’ a basin,” a process 
similar to “’avin’ a bundle,” and both of them to be loosely 
identified with “ goin’ up and givin’ ’im one, straight on the 
point, bash!” 

She sat like a child spell-bound in a nursery, like a with- 
ered clerk in an office, who all his life long has dreamed of 
lagoons and coral reefs. The debonair savagery, the arro- 
gant lawlessness — she looked towards them across the 
pin-pricked drabness of her girlhood and the lack-lustre 
complacency of her married death. A wind smarted in her 
nostrils and lifted her hair from her forehead, Her heart 
stopped beating in the pang of her ecstasy. She turned vio- 
lently in her chair. 

The movement attracted the attention of the raconteur 
for one moment, for less than that. Then it was that he was 
for a second time aware of the posh female projecting her- 
eelf into visibility from behind her barricade of silks and 
jewels. She knew that his eyes looked towards her. The 
next moment they looked through and beyond as if her 
chair were empty. 
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“Jimmy, Jimmy!” a tiny voice moaned. “I have been 
dead. I am alive! I am alive! Be aware of me! Twenty 
years dead! Now is the time ze 

“Time! ” proclaimed the referee. 

“Time!” reverberated the tiny voice in the bosom of 


Mrs. Horsham. 


Now once more Jimmy Burton resumed the tale of his 
late adventures. But a new note now entered into the un- 
couthness. A suffusion of light spread along the cloud-grey 
waters of his eyes. 

A maiden it was, a maiden. 

For when, asked Jimmy Burton’s companion, might he 
and Emma be spliced? They might not yet for a while be 
spliced, mused Jimmy Burton. He fell into silence for a 
moment, then resumed his story. She was not to be omitted. 
She became implicated in the strange texture, if she had 
not all along been implicit. 

“¢Shall I ’it im or shall you?’ sez Emma. ‘’It ’oo?’ I 
asks. ‘’Im!’ she sez. ‘ Wot’s ’e doin’?’ I sez. ‘ Lookin’!’ 
sez she... .” 

But there had been present a wraith the whole time, the 
wraith of a Cockney maiden. She had known it. At no time 
did Mrs. Horsham believe that her sense of the existence 
of Emma Creamer was a mere delusion following upon its 
announcement. At no time henceforth was the wraith not 
present, to compel her into spasmodic penitences or heroic 
labour. 

How should such a thing as he exist without his correla- 
tive, as light without colour, vision without form? Her hair 
lingered still upon his cheeks and the imprint of her lips 
upon his lips. He was not so superbly made without her fe- 
maleness to confirm him. 
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Out of their abundance to slake her thirst... . 

Who was she, this Cockney maiden? Verily, she could 
rise in her chair, here in the boxing-party in Mayfair, and 
declare such and such are the lips of the Cockney maiden, 
and her hair is pale brown, almost gold. 

She was a priestess of the esoteric wisdom of Love. 

Mr. Burton proceeded with his tale: 

“So I’ve gorn up to ’im and I’ve said: ‘’Oo are yer 
lookin’ at?’ ‘ You!’ ’e sez, cool-like. ‘ You woz, woz yer! 
’?Old my fur coat, Emma!’ I sez. Then I lams ’im!” 

There was, it is to be perceived, a certain general resem- 
blance between the adventures of Jimmy Burton, even 
when Miss Creamer was to a greater or lesser degree in- 
volved in them. 

He continued: 

“First I giv im a little jab on the jore wiv my left, then 
anuwver little jab on the jore wiv my right. Then I starts! ” 

“And I too!” the tiny voice murmured in the heart of 
Mrs. Horsham. “I too start now! ” 

“Time! ” decided the referee. 
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Jimmy Burton that so obnoxious a person as John 

Creamer could have fathered so fragrant a maiden as 
Emma, flower of Poplar. Jimmy did not think of her, or 
still less address her, in these terms. She was his “ bit of 
goods ”; she was, in his sentimental moments, his “old 
gal.” In a life of the most diverse fortunes, Emma had been 
his guiding star. Whether his ambition for the moment had 
been to be Senior Steward on the Mauretania, head waiter 
at the Waldorf, or featherweight champion of England, the 
one sure harbour he envisioned beyond the shifting cloud- 
rack, was a room, two rooms even, with Emma, bound to 
him in solemn wedlock; the pale brown, the almost golden 
hair of Emma touched to real gold by the fire she was 
stooping over, frying kippers for her husband; himself at 
the opposite side of the fire, extending his stockinged feet to 
the mantelpiece, and blowing clouds of smoke into the still 
air from a limitless succession of Woodbine cigarettes. For 
five years now Emma had been his guiding star. After 
every adventure it was to her he had always turned. Her 
grey eyes lit up again at the sight of him. They went round, 
he and Emma, to the saloon bar of the Seven Dials, and 
slowly they sipped together the dark Guinness; her soft 
fingers found their way to his under the table, gently they 
stroked the back of his hand, proudly they closed round his 
wrist. The first glass was a sacrament and they sipped it. 
The second glass was a toast and they drank it. The third 
was an indulgence, and he left her behind at that point. 
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“My ’oney-bunch! ” he whispered, his lips threatening 
to make towards hers. 

“Lay up!” she said, with a touch of severity. She had 
an acute sense of propriety, and deemed saloon bars no 
place for the overt intimacies. They rose. He put his arm 
round her waist. 

“The roast chicken,” she said humorously, “is on the 
“Obi 

“And the champagne,” he supplemented, “is on the 
hice! ” 

They made their way towards the residence of Mr. John 
Creamer, in the knowledge that he would by this time have 
sought the company of his brother brass-moulders at the 
Red Lion, thus leaving his residence safe for amorous in- 
terlude. As for Mrs. John Creamer, exhausted by the effort 
of keeping pace with her husband’s omniscience, she dozed 
in the kitchen, her thin hands folded in her lap. Miss 
Emma Creamer opened the front door gently and her lover 
crept behind her, not less gently, into the parlour. 

The possession of a parlour was a hall-mark of social 
eminence in the neighbourhood of Billing Street, and was 
one reason for Mr. John Creamer’s truculence. Other peo- 
ple possessed parlours, but extensive families occupied 
them. Mr. Creamer’s parlour was occupied by a yellow 
plush suite of furniture and the portraits of his immediate 
ancestors, rendered in a process known as “ Enlargements 
to the Trade.” It must, in fact, be admitted that the posses- 
sion of a parlour was not without its effect upon the deport- 
ment even of Mr. Creamer’s daughter. An accurate ob- 
server would not have failed to note how superior she was 
in refinement to Liz ’Awkins, for instance, or Sally Briggs. 
She was never formidable with feathers. She wore no fur 
coats. There were moments when Jimmy was aware that 
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the language she spoke in was so much more elegant than 
his own that a frightening mood of humility descended 
upon him. He felt himself almost unworthy of her. But at 
those other moments, when Jimmy Burton closed the par- 
lour door behind him, and, establishing himself upon the 
yellow plush sofa, he drew his sweetheart into his arms, he 
forgot her more delicate diction and forgave Mr. Creamer 
his truculence. So did also his daughter, flower of Poplar, 
whose honey no bee else sipped than Jimmy Burton from 
the pastures of Bermondsey. 

There was no subject, particularly after Mr. Creamer re- 
turned from a session at the Red Lion, upon which Mr. 
Creamer was not a greater expert than any exponent of it 
who might happen to be present. His daughter worked at 
a jam factory. Mr. Creamer proceeded to lay down the law 
regarding the preparation and packing of jam with infinite 
authority. His daughter had long since suppressed the in- 
stinct to assure him that he was discussing the technique 
of boot polish, not of jam. Whether the avocation of a man 
was knife-grinding, dock-labouring, the preparation of fu- 
neral wreaths at a florist’s, Mr. Creamer was his superior 
in those arts. Some months ago, when Jimmy’s visits to the 
Creamer household were still entirely public, Emma had 
induced her father to pay a visit to Edenland, in White- 
chapel, where Jimmy was engaged to meet a marine from 
Plymouth in a ten-rounds contest. Jimmy had borne him- 
self extremely well, knowing the adoring eyes of his sweet- 
heart and the critical eyes of his potential father-in-law to 
be following his least movement. When he and Emma pre- 
sented themselves that night in the kitchen of the Creamer 
household, a storm of abuse greeted him. Such a cheap Jew- 
boy flashy exhibition had never offended Mr. Creamer’s 
eyes, never in all his born days. All that leaping and pranc- 
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ing about, like two cats on hot bricks. Mr. Creamer sup- 
posed they called it footwork. Footwork! Russian ballet, he 
called it. Swinging about like bleeding windmills, hooking, 
jabbing. What had happened to the noble traditions of the 
game, the game as it was played when he, Mr. Creamer, 
was one of its most meritorious exponents? What was 
wrong with the straight left? The straight left as was good 
enough for Jem Corbett, for Bob Fitzsimmons, for himself 
no less? 

The homily had gone on for some time, when suddenly 
it occurred to him that he did not like Jimmy Burton’s face, 
nor his antecedents, nor his future. The prospect of unit- 
ing his daughter with a young gentleman who had never 
remained in the same job for more than three months 
struck him in that moment as preposterous. (It was indis- 
creet of him to forget that the termination of Mr. Burton’s 
jobs had invariably been due to the irresistible passion Mr. 
Burton had for givin’ ’em one on the jore on the least sus- 
picion that his employers were takin’ liberties. It was not 
easy to anticipate or define what behaviour Jimmy would 
interpret as takin’ liberties. It might have been no more 
than a coincidence that these successive climaxes occurred 
when Jimmy felt the call for new adventure.) Mr. Cream- 
er’s next action was perhaps a clearer instance than most 
of that particular mode of conduct which outraged Jimmy’s 
sense of self-respect. Mr. Creamer hurled a large boot with 
all his force at Jimmy Burton. Jimmy Burton could not 
resist the temptation of comparing the efficacy of the mod- 
ern method of boxing with the efficacy of the straight-left 
tradition supported by Mr. Creamer. He proceeded to 
show Mr. Creamer Russian ballet. He proceeded to show 
him footwork. He hooked, he jabbed, he swung, oblivious of 
the anguished moans of Emma and the short sharp shrieks 
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of Mrs. Creamer. He swung, he jabbed, he hooked. He 
merely did not wipe his feet on the face of Mr. Creamer. 

Then he withdrew. 

The episode made Jimmy’s position in the house more 
delicate than it had been hitherto. He felt, with some jus- 
tice, that Mr. Creamer would not welcome his reappear- 
ance. And for his own part he was not certain that he could 
set eyes on the gentleman without desiring to repeat those 
attentions which the father of a man’s beloved should, in 
the abstract, be immune from. And yet to forswear the dal- 
liances in Mr. Creamer’s parlour was out of the question. 
The premises of his own family in Bermondsey consisted 
of two rooms, shared by his father and mother, four 
younger sisters and brothers, and the subsidiary family of 
a married sister. No covert was Bermondsey for the un- 
loosening of Love’s zone. 

So it was that Jimmy did not knock at the door of Num- 
ber Ten Billing Street in Poplar that evening, lest Mr. 
Creamer might not have retired as yet to the Red Lion. He 
whistled at the keyhole sweetly, faintly, so faintly that 
none but the practised ears of Love could have perceived 
it. There was a silence. Sweetly, faintly, he whistled again. 
There was a noise beyond the door like a fluttering of birds’ 
wings. The door opened silently. Her pale face made love- 
lier in a shimmer of pale hair was a smoulder of light and 
perfume in the murk of the lobby. She closed the door be- 
hind her, whispering: “’E ’asn’t gorn yet! ” Then his lips 
were upon hers. “Saucy!” she said, pushing him away. 
“Saucy!” They walked away towards the Seven Dials, his 
arm round her waist, her head upon his shoulder. 

The days were over when Emma felt it genteel to order 
nothing more gross than a glass of port in the company of 
her consort. Emma had a great sense of social dignity, and, 
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with Jimmy, would not enter any other section of the Seven 
Dials than the Saloon Bar. She passed the Jug and Bottle 
Department with the suggestion of a tip-tilt in her nose 
still further emphasized, though she was not superior to 
entering the Public Bar upon some purely female occasion, 
as when a girl at the jam works was getting married, and 
desired to entertain the particular set of damsels who 
worked on the benches near her, to a round of Guinness. It 
was upon one such festival that Jimmy himself, happening 
to be in the Public Bar, noted with kindling eye, not only 
that his own Emma was the life and the spirit of the com- 
pany, but that she tackled with power and enthusiasm the 
virile fluid in which the event was being celebrated. He did 
not make himself manifest, for he divined that when a 
young lady is about to be married, and is surrounded by 
the friends whom she is leaving behind in the single state, 
such secrets and advices and witticisms pass between them 
as no young man should intrude upon. But when, some 
days later, upon being asked what she would drink, Emma 
replied with great propriety a glass of port, Jimmy winked 
and bade the ink-black bumper to be set before them 
equally. 

“Well, Jimmy boy, and ’ow’s news?” inquired Emma, 
having moistened her lips with the odorous foam. “ Is there 
anythin’ doin’ yet? ” 

“ Nuffin’! ” replied Jimmy. “ Not a deener to be picked 
up anywhere from New Cross to ’Arrer! ” 

“Poor Jimmy boy!” she said softly. “Never mind! 
Things is lookin’ up at the old jam factory. The foreman 
said ’e’ll be puttin’ us all on overtime soon. They’ve passed 
a hact in Parliament to let the Prince of Wales ’ave jam 
with ’is tea ’enceforth. That'll git us along a bit till summat 


turns up. Don’t worry, Jimmy!” 
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“Worry?” he snorted. “ Me worry? I ain’t one o” the 
sort as worries. Nor no overtime for you neever! /’ll give 
that foreman overtime. I’ll put ’is nose where ’is neck is! 
The job’s far too ’ard for you in any case, gettin’ up at six 
in the mornin’, a bit of a cream-bun like you! ’Tain’t as if 
you was a wallopin’ car-’orse like Liz ’Awkins! Yer finner 
than yer own shadder, Em!” 

He looked at her, the pride in his eyes darkening with 
indignation. She was indeed a not very substantial crea- 
ture, her filmy hair and her large grey eyes making the rest 
flimsier. Mysteriously, despite the long hours imposed on 
her at the jam factory, her cheeks were pink, and her small 
full lips red. She was pretty, a disinterested connoisseur 
might have said, in the manner of the better kind of choco- 
late-box. Her scalloped collar of imitation lace gave her 
face a setting like crinkled paper. A brooch sparkled under 
her neck, wherein, in large diamonds, of such a size that, 
set in the crown of the Shah of Persia, you might have 
thought them false, the name “ Emma ” was emblazoned. 
Her hands were small and delicately shaped. Only a cer- 
tain bluntness and indecision at the line of the finger-nail 
indicated the rigours of her traffic with labels and jam-jars. 
A much-desired maiden, if the truth were told, was Emma, 
and more than one dock-hand earning a large weekly in- 
come had cast upon her the eye of invitation, more than 
one boxer who could command his twenty-five pounds a 
fight. She was fashioned to be a darling of boxers, there 
was something so frail and wistful and sublimely impudent 
about her. But in this order of society there is not less, 
there is certainly not less, chivalry with regard to women 
than the mode is in more exalted circles. The dock-hands, 
the boxers, had smiled upon her sheepishly at most, or had 
sent tactful messages by way of some discreet colleague of 
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Emma’s at the jam factory. Even the race touts and 
bookies that came swaggering in from Epsom with grey 
bowlers, white cravats and large pearl tie-pins, even these 
were sensitive to the barrier of virtue that hemmed her in. 
None knew the secret wicket save Jimmy Burton. He was 
the lord of all her pleasances. Some months ago, the foreman 
at the button factory where she then worked attempted to 
storm them, in the dinner hour, when something had kept 
Emma after the rest had gone. The assault was not of long 
duration. The enemy retired with the mark of teeth in his 
neck and a deep scratch down his cheek. She did not men- 
tion the episode to Jimmy, because, though she did not 
mind how long the foreman might be detained in hospital 
as a result of the encounter which would follow, it was hard 
to tell how long Jimmy would be detained in prison. More- 
over, she liked to feel that she was herself fully capable of 
dealing with such a situation as it rose. One foreman, at 
least, was convinced she was. 

“ Absolutely nuffin’ doin’ at the docks,” Jimmy was say- 
ing. “ Not even a old dago wiv a packet er dimond breast- 
pins to ’awk rahnd the pubs fifty-fifty. Fings ’asn’t been 
slacker since Moses. Nor Covent Garden ’asn’t been more 
like a blinkin’ graveyard for years and years! ” 

She squeezed his fingers consolingly. “ You know’s well 
as I do, Jimmy, somethin’s behnd to turn up rahnd the 
corner just when you aren’t —— ” 

But he did not suspend his dark monologue. “If you 
offers to ’elp ’em ’awl a sack o’ taters, you’d fink you was 
arskin’ a fahsand a year and a Daimler, that’s the sort er 
face they turns rahnd on yer! It’s enough to make a 
bloke .. .” 

The chin projected grimly as he spoke. The corners of 
the mouth were turned down uglily. 
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“?’Ave another Guinness,” interrupted Emma more 
forcefully. “ A drop o” the children’s special, that’s wot you 
want!” She knew towards what sombre avenues of escape 
his mind was wandering. She was feeling about in her little 
hand-bag, where, stuffed away behind her handkerchief, 
one or two photographs of Jimmy and a packet of the let- 
ters written during his absences, lurked her small store of 
sixpences, and that minute powder-puff which her father 
had more than once beaten her for upon interrupting her 
in the use of it, and which Jimmy himself frowned upon in 
hardly less awful displeasure. To Jimmy a powder-puff was 
the equipment of loose ladies in Piccadilly and of female 
toffs further West who could afford to run the risk of con- 
fusion with them. He did not understand how drawn the 
face felt after a long day in the factory, or how a touch of 
powder obliterated the mark of tears caused by an over- 
stimulated brass-moulder expounding his philosophic 
schemes to his wife and daughter. Jimmy heard a tinkle of 
coins. 

“Wot’s that there? ” he inquired. 

“ T said wot abaht another drink?” 

“Tt ain’t come to that yet,” he said sternly. “ If a bloke 
can’t take ’is gal aht and stand ’er a drop o’ the old pig’s 
ear, ’e’d best pack up. Anuvver Guinness, miss!” he pro- 
claimed, defiantly jingling the coins in his pocket. The de- 
fiance was directed towards Emma, not towards the bar- 
maid. Other people addressed the blonde lady behind the 
bar as “Sal,” some even addressed her as “ Ginger.” 
Jimmy the piled towers of her hair and the bastions of her 
bosom reduced to a state of speechless awe. “ Fanks, 
miss!” he said respectfully, as her ringed hand and brace- 
leted wrist moved the raven liquor across the counter. 
“And that’s that!” said Jimmy, fixing his beloved with 
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mock severity. “ And look ’ere! None o’ yer canary pecks 
at it, neever! Knock it back! We ain’t got too much time 
to-night! ” 

“ Wot’s ’appenin’? You aren’t doin’ a rahnd or two any- 
where, are yer? Yer’ll be late.” 

“ Pleasure to-night, gal, not business! Pictures! ” 

“ Git orf my leg!” she insisted. 

“Poplar Picturedrome?” he asked himself rhetorically. 
“Not class enough! Star, Whitechapel? I said pleasure! 
Parfenon, ’Aymarket? Pick yer bag up, gal! ’"Aymarket ’as 
it! West End’s good enough fer me!” 

“But Jimmy,” she said, startled, delighted, “’ave yer 
been kiddin’ me? ’Ave yer come into a job sudden? And 
you sayin’ yer feet was blistered with walkin’ up and dahn 
all over London! ” 

“No!” he said seriously. “ Job? Wiv these ’ere blinkin’ 
’earf-rugs in Parliament? Wot we wants is anuvver wore! 
That was the time for the jobs, gal!” Jimmy’s eye roved 
back mellowly over that golden epoch. “ Me only a nipper 
and turnin’ dahn one job after anuvver just for the sake of 
seein’ the managers at the swell ’otels and the foremen in 
the big works gittin’ dahn on their knees and beggin’ me to 
sign on! You know, Emma, in one day I started work at 
five sep’rate hotels and chucked ’em all and went on to the 
next. And nah?” If Jimmy had been addicted to the prac- 
tice of spitting, he would have spat copiously at this mo- 
ment. Conversely, he drained off his glass in one large swig. 
“Well, old gal, I won’t be ’idin’ it any longer. I ’ad a bit er 
luck last night.” He took out a torn wallet stuffed recipro- 
cally with letters and photographs of Emma. With assumed 
nonchalance he drew from its innermost pocket a crisp ten- 
shilling note. 

Emma suppressed an exclamation of delight. A look of 
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stern disapproval took possession of her face. “So yer’ve 
been over to the races with the boys again?” she said. 
“Fine charnce a gal’s got of pickin’ up that there engage- 
ment-ring as ’as been promised to’er since larst Christmas. 
Not to mention Sally Briggs as works next to me, flashin’ 
’er emeralds in my face all day long, ’opin’ to make me 
jealous, though everyone knows ’er feller nicked it from a 
shop-winder in Balham. Well, well, if yer wants to take on 
with the boys again, take on with the boys. J won’t stop 
yer!” 

“Come along, gal!” he ordered briskly. “ Yer’ wrong 
this time.” He pronounced the words with irrefutable 
emphasis. “'They ain’t goin’ to old up the pictures for us, 
not likely! Good night, miss!” he called out. The lady 
called “ Ginger” saluted him remotely. “ 'The old cow!” 
murmured Miss Creamer. There were moments at which 
her diction lapsed from its usual elegance. She clung apolo- 
getically upon the arm of her cavalier as they passed out 
into the damp darkness of Poplar. She knew that she had 
done him an injustice. Jimmy might slay, but he would not 
lie. She would have preferred him to reproach her for cast- 
ing doubts upon his loyalty to his word. 

“Well, Jimmy,” she breathed. “Aren’t yer goin’ to tell» 
me?” 

He bent down and closed her lips with his own, to even 
up matters. “Bah! bah! Nosey!” he said. They walked 
on. A bus came hurtling down the main road towards the 
City and the West End. “ Quick! ” he cried. They made a 
dash for it and caught it, and climbed to the upper storey. 
She nestled down under his arm. 

“ Jimmy! ” she begged. 

“TI suppose yer won’t give me no peace till I tell yer,” 
he sighed. “’Ere goes then, Nosey Parker! Yer know Curly 
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Goodwin, don’cher, the bloke I did ten rahnds wiv that 
night in Edmonton. I’ve met ?im on the Embankment yes- 
terday abaht tea-time. Up ’e comes to me and sez, ‘ Jimmy,’ 
’e sez, ‘yer’ the very boy I’ve been lookin’ for. "Ave you 
’eard the new idea,’ ’e sez, ‘ the toffs ’as got into their ’eads 
these days? Barmy, that’s wot I calls ’em, right down 
reg’lar barmy! But that’s their bizness, not mine! It’s this 
’ere idea they’ve got of gittin’ us blokes dahn to their posh 
’ouses up West and shovin’ the gloves on and doin’ a rahnd 
or two. ’Eard abaht it, ’ave yer? Oo told yer? P’raps yer’ve 
been to one already? You ’aven’t? ’Ere’s yer charnce then, 
Jimmy, ’ere’s yer charnce!’ Not a bad kid, yer know, 
Curly Goodwin! ” 

She squeezed his hand impatiently. “ Well? ” 

“ Well, we goes in and ’as one. ‘ Knock it dahn!’ sez ’e, 
‘Knock it dahn!’ I sez. Then ’e goes on. ‘I ain’t met yer,’ 
sez ’e, ‘since I got that there job in Bond Street — one o’ 
them there anti-cue shops, where they sells old tumbledahn 
chairs fifty times the price you and me would give for a 
brand-new pianner. Mugs! Well, the bloke I works for, 
name o’ Ramsgate, ’as been asked to see if ’e can’t rahst up 
a boy or two this ’ere very night and bring ’em along to a 
big ’ouse near Oxford Circus, as belongs to a toff name o” 
Turpin. “Drinks pervided,” ’e sez, “like fer a Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, and ’alf a quid each to wind up wiv.” 
Wot abaht it, Jimmy? And me arskin’ no commission 
neever!’ ‘Quids in!’ sez I. ‘ Done!’ sez ’e. And done it 
was!” 

“Coo!” breathed Emma. “Barmy? ’Orspital cases, 
that’s wot they are—on the danger list. But tell. me, 
Jimmy, wot was it like? Was there any posh tarts there?” 

“TI shouldn’t be surprised if there wasn’t a duchess or 
two ’angin’ rahnd. Pearls —’angin’ dahn they was, like 
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strings of onion! And the chew— gorblimey, Emma, like 
wot they serves aht to the ’eads in ’eaven! Cold pheasant, 
jelly, iced fruits, fifty different kind o’ blinkin’ sandwiches, 
wine wiv knobs on in buckets. ‘’Ave a bite ©’ this ’ere 
patty di foy, young man!’ sez one old dame to me. ‘ Don’t 
mind if I do!’ sez I. ‘ Share this one ’ere!’ sez she. Then 
she ’ands me a plate o’ grapes bigger’n tomaters. ‘Oh!’ 
sez 1... Wot’s that yer said, Emma?” 

“T didn’t say nothin’! ” She had not. She had sighed as 
a child sighs in its dreams. 

“ Wot woz yer wheezin’ for? ” 

“Oo was wheezin’? ” 

“ Look ’ere gal!” His voice took on a lower, a less vain- 
glorious, note. “ I’d rarver ’ave a couple o’ bloaters and a 
pint wiv you once a day, than feed orf gold plates wiv the 
toffs for breakfast, dinner an’ tea. That there little back 
room, Emma, a chair, a bed, a table, that’ll do to begin wiv 
—so soon as the old luck turns. It can’t larst for ever. To 
think o’ them blokes and their tarts larst night gobblin’ up 
in five minutes more’n enough to keep us for two monfs! 
Sometimes yer can’t ’elp "Ello! ’Ello! ’Ere we are! 
Look slippy, gal! ’Ere’s Piccadilly! And that’s where that 
there ten bob come from! Compree?” 

For the moment her attention was drawn by the fervent 
illuminations that rim the ramparts of Piccadilly Circus. 
She did not frequently pay a visit to these exalted regions, 
and she was each time impressed as by a fresh miracle 
when she beheld the lofty lady in the motor-car, with her 
veil flying, the skyey cocktail-mixer (though she remained 
ignorant of its function), the revolving wheel, the winking 
dog. A chauffeur swore at her as she stood stock-still among 
the traffic between two islands to gaze on the dog’s bright 
eye. Jimmy swore back impotently. He grew purple with 
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the effort of suppressing just those words which would 
have been adequate to the situation, and which the pres- 
ence of Emma imprisoned within him. They threaded their 
way across the Circus and down into Haymarket, and stood 
at length before the expensive portals of the Parthenon. 
They entered reverently, as into a cathedral, and might al- 
most have knelt upon the padded seats instead of sitting 
upon them, so overcome they were, pilgrims from Poplar 
and Bermondsey. But to kneel would have meant turning 
their backs upon the altar, where the high priests Valentino 
and Mix were to celebrate their contrasted sacraments. 
Only very slowly in this gold and plush splendour they 
dared to lean towards each other, to hold hands, and at 
length, blissfully, annihilatingly, silently, to merge their 
mouths. 

A furious cabaret scene in some licentious city was in 
progress. Maidens in short skirts danced shockingly upon 
the tables, while young men surrounded them with a pat- 
tern of lifted wine-glasses. 

“ Jimmy,” the girl whispered. “ Larst night. Was it any- 
thin’ like that there? ” 

He considered the proposition. He saw certain points of 
affinity. “ But yer see, Emma,” he decided, “ we was the 
star turns, not the tarts. Not that there wasn’t some nice 
bits o’ stuff there, in a manner o’ speakin’. But as fer me, 
I was so busy pickin’ the teeth aht o’ the gloves that I’adn’t 
much time for the skirts! But I see one old tart. Coo! She’s 
’ad enough jewels on one little finger to keep you and me in 
easy street for years. Ad a drop too much, I fink, too. She 
looked that queer, I fought she’d flop over. Rum old tart, 
she were! At the end o’ the show she put on a big green coat 
like the Chinks sometimes brings ’ome to their old women 
in Lime’ouse. All toffed up it was wiv flowers and birds 
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and snakes, like the blinkin’ Zoo. Sez I to myself: ‘I wonder 
if anybody at ’ome would notice if I upped and sent ’er to 
sleep quiet-like and ’anded over that there coat to Emma, 
and a few rings and a odd bracelet or two?’ Then she went 
aht wiv a red-’aired bloke as wos wiv ’er and they drived orf 
in a car big as a railway train. I saw it froo the winder. And 
then I turned rahnd and ’ad anuvver drink. One fer you, 
that was, Emma. And then I fought you was still firsty, so 
we ’ad anuvver. Ow!” he broke in humorously, “ you’re 
*urtin’ I b> 

She had fastened her fingers about the displaced and 
swollen knuckles of his left hand, a legacy from an en- 
counter with a fierce young Negro from Florida. The Negro 
had dexterously burst Jimmy’s cheek open, and had kept 
on rubbing the wire filings of his hair into the wound. 
Jimmy suddenly had seen red. He swung round with such 
force upon the Negro’s cast-iron skull that he had smashed 
nearly all his fingers. The Negro smiled. He had never 
brought off the manceuvre more successfully. 

“Jimmy!” she cried. “ Wotever ’appened, ’ooever you 
met, you couldn’t ever love nobody but me, Jimmy 
boy?” 

“ Don’t be silly, gal, don’t be silly! Did you ever ’ear of 
anyone brought up on roast pork take to eatin’ dead ’orse? 
Did you ever ’ear of a bloke ’oo give up ’s motorcar for a 
moke? Did you ever - 

“ Jimmy! ” she interrupted him. She said it so startlingly 
that their neighbours turned round and said: “Hush! 
hush! ” There was a silence between them. 

“ Yus?” he asked. 

She said not a word. He bent towards her. How queer she 
was to-night; jumpy, unlike herself. “ Wot’s makin’ yer 
come over funny like this ’ere, Emma? Yer’ve been ’avin’ 
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anuvver rah wiv yer old man! Aht wiv it! I’ve warned yer; 
if ’e ain’t careful it 

Suddenly, and without any of that ladylike reticence 
which usually marked her behaviour in a public assembly, 
she exclaimed: “ Kiss me, Jimmy! ” The lights went up be- 
fore their embrace was concluded. They were completely 
unaware of the turned heads, and of the attendant looming 
up threateningly behind them. They were aware only of 
each other, he of her flushed face and moist eyes, she of his 
firm chin and straight nose, and the curiously inapposite 
pout at the corners of his mouth. The lights went out again. 
A film followed in which Georges Carpentier was the hero. 
It was the film, vaguely, which had attracted Jimmy’s 
patronage to the Parthenon instead of to its rivals else- 
where in the West End. Tom Mix behaved as gallantly as 
he was wont, Felix the Cat disported himself upon the roofs 
of the empyrean of wit. The lovers said no word to each 
other. They squeezed hands, sometimes he lifted hers to 
his lips, sometimes she his. The enchantment came to an 
end. They walked out again into Haymarket and paused 
at the kerb like foreigners from a far land, to gaze on the 
audience as it streamed out from the more expensive sec- 
tions of the theatre. There was a folding together of cloaks 
over bare shoulders, a gleam of studs in expanses of 
starched shirt-front, a crying of commissionaires for taxis. 
Jimmy was wondering whether the girl in a cloak of white 
fur was, or was not, a lady whose teeth an illustrious tooth- 
paste has made familiar to several continents, when of a 
sudden he heard Emma whisper in his ear: 

“Look, Jimmy, quick! Look at that old tart there in a 
Chink coat! All like wot you said, birds and flowers and 
snakes on it! "Avin a good look, ain’t she? I ’ope she'll 
know us next time! Is it the same one as you saw last 
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night? Sauce, J call it, the way she’s starin’! Shall I go up 
and arsk ’er 

It was indeed. It was none other than the lady from the 
boxing-party in the house near Oxford Circus, she who had 
looked so queer, so poor, despite her pearls and her gold. 

“Rum fing!” muttered Jimmy Burton. “That’s ’er! 
Funny seein’ ’er the very next night like this! I s’pose she’s 
got enough dough to go to the pictures twice daily if she 
wants to, Sundays as well.” He had known stranger coinci- 
dences. This one did not impress him greatly, but he could 
not help noticing how fixedly the woman stared at them 
both. A bit touched, evidently. She oughtn’t to be out, he 
decided, without her red-haired bloke to look after her. He 
turned away brusquely. “ Come along, Emma, let’s go and 
ave a drop o’ somefin’ ’ot at a corfee-stall! Comin’? ” 

Emma’s eyes were once more fixed upon the amazing 
garment. “My!” she murmured. “ Ain’t it lovely!” She 
spoke as one speaks of the beauty of Arcturus or Aldeb- 
aran, something still more remote, phantasmal, a thing of 
spells and hallucination. 

How should she guess that soon, soon, those same birds 
of the emerald eyes would twitter silently above her own 
slight wrists, and that those crested snakes would slide 
about her throat, and that she herself would be the garden 
where those scentless flowers would bloom? 

How should she guess it, how should Jimmy Burton, her 
lover? Did Mrs. Horsham have some premonition, there 
upon the pavement of Haymarket? Long and long she 
stared into the meaningless riot of Coventry Street, where 
the boxer and the maiden had been engulfed. Once and 
twice her chauffeur told her that the car was waiting. Still 
she looked after them, where they had disappeared. 
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of the gentleman called “'Turps.” Mrs. Horsham had 

not slept very well, and there were shadows under her 
eyes. She spilled the coffee as she passed his cup over to 
Rex Horsham and made a large stain on the breakfast 
cloth. 

“ Not feeling very fit this morning, Millie? ” asked Rex. 
“ You're not looking your brightest.” 

“T’ve never felt better in my life,” she said, rather 
shortly. “ What’s the matter with my looks? No, Martha, 
no bacon this morning! No haddock either, thank you. Will 
you pass the oatcake, please, Rex?” 

“Millie, my child, you’re a little seedy. Don’t deny it. 
You usually eat like a ploughboy in the morning. I don’t 
think that party last night can have done you any good. 
Some of those young men insisted on smoking their own 
frightful tobacco. I think Turps might have put a stop to 
that. Appalling. I hope you kept out of their way. After all, 
Millie, you are not so used to these long hours as those 
other women, and I’m a pig to forget it. Don’t you think 
that for the next few nights 2 

“T think nothing of the sort, Rex, dear. If I wanted to de- 
vote my time to knitting I could have stayed in Overbury. 
I enjoyed every moment of the party.” 

Rex looked up. It was not Millie’s habit to do anything 
but act on his suggestions with the greatest amiability. 
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“As you feel, my dear,” he said briefly, and directed his 
pince-nez down upon The Times by his plate. 

Mrs. Horsham buttered her oatcake without interest. 
This was discouraging. She had especially wanted to ask 
him if he knew ... whether he could take her... She had 
hardly made up her mind what precisely she would ask of 
him. She merely knew, but with desperate clarity, what 
ultimate goal her question aimed at, all her questions, her 
energies, her nights, her days. 

“ Rex, dear! ” 

The carefully smoothed hair showed itself above the 
edge of the paper. The pince-nez twinkled. 

“<< Yes? 39 

* Don’t be cross!” 

“T’m not. It merely occurred to me that when, first thing 
in the morning, you look so old and worn ——” 

“Please, please don’t! ” Her voice had a note of quite 
urgent entreaty. 

“Tm sorry, my dear. Clumsy way to put it. But you will 
want to look your brightest, won’t you, during the coming 
winter? ” 

“T wish, dear Rex, you wouldn’t be so anxious about my 
appearance. A woman’s as old as she feels,” she said sen- 
tentiously, “and her appearance can be regulated to 
scale.” She had an uncomfortable feeling she was quoting 
Corisande in that week’s Prattler. How did the lady con- 
clude the sapient paragraph? Oh, yes! “It’s not me you 
should be scolding, it’s my maid!” 

“Millie, my child, I’m not scolding anyone, least of all 
my deceased brother’s wife. I’d have to be making love to 
you next, and that would be against the contract; though 
Heaven help any other man that tries. I’m not going to give 
up the best of sisters without the fiercest struggle. Scold 
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you, Millie? After being married to one Horsham for 
twenty years, are you to be scolded by another for the next 
twenty? And can’t you tackle a boiled egg at least? ” 

Mrs. Horsham did not dislike her brother-in-law. She 
would not have joined forces with him if she had disliked 
him. But there were moments in which she felt it difficult 
not to throw something at him, a curious impulse for so 
sedate a lady as Mrs. Horsham. They were the moments of 
a sort of oily gallantry, in which she felt he was practising 
certain phrases or facial expressions to be used with more 
vehement purpose elsewhere. 

Yet how little she or Mr. Horsham would have credited 
it if either had been told that no long time hence she would 
hurl at her relative a vicious chunk of stone with all the 
fury of an outraged stall-keeper from Billingsgate! The 
lamentable alchemy of Love... 

“Don’t prattle, Rex,” she said shortly. She hesitated. “I 
wanted to ask you...” 

“You wanted to ask me... ? ” He suppressed his irrita- 
tion with difficulty. 

“A little marmalade, please! Thank you! You know, I 
thought that boxing-party rather good fun last night.” She 
smiled at him quite sweetly. 

“Really? ” Her smile restored his good temper. “ And I 
was wondering all the time whether I ought to have taken 
you. Personally it strikes me as very exaggerated, all this 
cult of the Bermondsey muscle. I suppose it will have its 
day, like the other crazes. Well, I’m glad you liked it, 
though you didn’t seem to be taking much interest in the 
proceedings. I thought you were bored. You hadn’t a word 
to say as we drove home. I couldn’t get a word out of you.” 

“I was wondering if there’s any other... is there?” 

“ Another what? ” 
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“To-night. Is anybody else giving a party? I mean, a 
boxing-party? ” 

“So you have fallen a victim to the craze like the other 
women? Or are you being just fashionable? ” 

“1... liked it. It struck me as more real than most 
things that happen in London. Is there a... a boxing-party 
anywhere to-night? ” 

“T don’t know. There’s a Rendall first night to-night. 
Everybody will be there. And to-morrow’s Saturday. Most 
of the young fellows are professionally engaged on Satur- 
day nights, I should think.” 

“ Really? Where? Of course, many of them go in for it 
as a profession, don’t they? Why didn’t you take me to 
these affairs earlier? ” 

“To tell you the truth, I’ve been trying to avoid them.” 
He stared earnestly through his glasses. “A Vaudeville 
Beauty Chorus has some sense in it. I see what it’s driving 
at. But this stuff! ... Not that I’d make the confession 
to anyone but you, Millie, dear! A man must run with the 
crowd.” 

“So there isn’t? ” 

“You mean a boxing-party to-night? Not so far as I 
know. It’s got you rather badly, hasn’t it? You’d best go 
to the Parthenon in Haymarket, that’s as near as you'll 
get to a boxing-party. I just saw in The Times there’s a 
Carpentier film showing.” 

“ Carpentier? Oh, yes, of course, Carpentier! Where did 
you say? The Parthenon?” 

“T was joking. You won’t stuff yourself in a cinema on 
a Rendall first night. You can’t. I don’t think it would be 
too late for a seat even now. Shall I ring up old Rendall? ” 

“T don’t quite know what I’ll do to-night. You’d best not 
bother.” 
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“Right you are, my child. I thought of looking into the 
office this morning. A man must live. 4nd a woman. Can 
I rise? I mean, you have finished breakfast?” 

“ Good-bye then, Rex! ” 

“ Good-bye. I dine at the Club to-night.” 

“Till to-morrow then, I suppose? ” 

“Till to-morrow.” Rex Horsham agreeably wafted his 
brother’s widow a kiss before he closed the door behind 
him. 


2 


Mrs. Horsham, as was stated earlier, had not slept well 
that night. When her small son, Osbert, came in to kiss her 
good morning, as his custom was, she was in so strange a 
state of trance-like wakefulness that for a little time she 
hardly remembered who the child was that stood at her 
bedside, with the large head and small shoulders and nar- 
row chest. At the sound of his voice her eyes blinked into 
consciousness again. She lifted her arms out of bed and 
placed them on her son’s shoulders, then looked into his 
eyes more deeply than she had done for many months, for 
many years it may have been. She became conscious of 
him. Poor little fellow, a child of no love. No child must be 
born without passion. His chest will be too small, his legs 
too slight for him. Suddenly she threw her arms about him 
and pressed him to her bosom. She kissed him violently, 
penitently. He waited in silence, wondering what this 
strange mood was. She was a nice mother, a thoroughly re- 
spectable mother. Not the sort of mother who got into the 
way of a chap’s white mice, and his collection of coins. She 
even had a foreign stamp period of her own quite lately, 
while they were still living in Overbury. She was not a bit 
like the mothers of some other chaps at the Prep. School in 
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South Kensington he was going to this winter —till, in 
fact, they decided whether he was strong enough next 
spring to go to that place in Eastbourne — mothers who 
fussed about and made you wear things and eat things and 
not eat things. No, she was usually a thoroughly com- 
mendable mother who knew her place. He blinked and 
waited for the curious manifestation to subside. 

It subsided. He trundled off to school and allowed more 
important considerations to fill his mind. He supposed 
there might be moments when even the most correct moth- 
ers behaved with something of that unpleasant proprietary 
fervour which characterized Mrs. Laming, for instance, 
who drove up to school every afternoon and absorbed Bill 
Laming into a downy feather-bed of furs and kisses. He 
turned his attention to that funny Greek coin that was 
found in an Italian island. Which drawer did it go into? 
Greek? Roman? Italian? 

Mrs. Horsham got down to her letters. She realized that 
she had read them all twice over, and was reading them a 
third time, and they still meant nothing at all. Valerie came 
in. She dressed. Breakfast followed. She whipped her mind 
into some degree of intelligence. Perhaps Rex might be use- 
ful. To-night, perhaps, somewhere? Another party, and 
Jimmy there? 

Oh, God! Jimmy and his clear brows! Jimmy and his 
strong fists! 

But there was Emma, too. You must not forget Emma. 
How could there be a youth without a maiden, a sun with- 
out a moon? Lucky little Emma, though she had no pearls 
at her throat, and no large limousines to drive in. Ought 
she not to hate little Emma like poison? Pretty little 
Emma. She knew she was pretty. Her heart yearned for 
her. To tell her how she too adored him. She would do any- 
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thing in the world for him, for them both. She asked only a 
little, she would not dispute him with Emma. Only — only 
as much as he would give her. His heart would remain 
Emma’s. (So began the circle of lugubrious casuistry.) 
Would Emma scratch her eyes out? A gentle little thing 
she was. She would understand. Had Emma too not fallen 
at his feet to be trampled on by him, or lifted to his mouth? 
Unknown little servant girl, mysterious lucky little wait- 
ress! Or did she make blouses? 

Rex was useless. All this ludicrous chatter about a first 
night. Wizened critics, bouncing critics, shrieking girls in 
the gallery. But what was that he had said about their box- 
ing professionally on Saturday nights? Where? She had a 
memory of spectacular contests at the Albert Hall an- 
nounced on vast bills interposed between Kreisler and 
Melba. And Mr. Cochran — his name came back to her, 
his activities at the Holborn Stadium, wasn’t it? There had 
been days in Overbury long enough, sapless enough, to 
read every column of all her morning papers three times 
over if she had wanted to. Stock Exchange, Divorce Suits, 
Advertisements, Sports News, Politics — all one to Millie 
Horsham, entombed in Overbury. 

Those places were the stages for the big events, surely, 
the Albert Hall, the Holborn Stadium. Where did these 
lesser people make their appearance? She must find out. 
Grigsby, the chauffeur? Casually, some time. .. . Not wise 
to show much more curiosity before Rex. 

Who was Rex? Rex was all right. Rex could go to the 
devil. “ Grigsby, I wonder if you could tell me .. .” How 
on earth could she open the question. “O yes, Grigsby. 
Master Osbert was asking...” 

She smiled. Osbert asking where you might see the Lon- 
don toughs pounding away at each other, Osbert of the 
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white mice, of the piebald guinea-pigs. She smiled. She 
found herself laughing, loudly, raucously. She wiped hot 
tears out of her eyes. 

“T wish I were dead!” she said. 

She attempted to sleep for an hour or two after lunch. 
She was no more successful than she had been last night. 

Murderous Jimmy, hateful lout from Bermondsey! 
Lout! He was more beautiful than marble. His slouch was 
easier than a panther in the jungle. 

She could find no opportunity of opening up the subject 
to Grigsby. She examined the papers to see if a prize-fight 
was announced for that night anywhere. A stout soprano 
held the boards at the Albert Hall. There was no reference 
to any activities at the Holborn Stadium. 

What to do to-night? What to do? Oh, yes, what was that 
Rex had said? A film starring the boxer, Carpentier. At the 
Parthenon, he had said? She confirmed it. At the Parthe- 
non. Take Osbert, perhaps? No, she must not keep the 
poor child up so long. Ring up Dolly Carstairs? Mrs. Sev- 
ening? Little Gerald Dicks was always ready to come. He 
liked widows, he had said, smiling. She was not deceived. 
He had not expected to deceive her. He preferred to find 
himself their widower. 

She could not stand any of them to-night. 

“Valerie, will you let Grigsby know I'll want him to 
drive me over to the Parthenon to-night. After dinner, yes. 
And get Johnson to book a seat for me. No, nothing special. 
The cinema, it will be. Something rather plain. But the 
green Chinese cloak again. I did wear it last night? Thank 
you, Valerie!” 
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When she caught sight of the young lovers standing by 
the kerb in Haymarket, she was not surprised. It was as if 
a certain prescience had drawn her there. Almost an exalta- 
tion possessed her, as if a subtler, rarer deity than the 
carnal Eros had taken her in hand, were leading her to 
fulfilment. 

It did not seem uncanny that she had, with an almost 
complete fidelity, foretold the sort of maiden he would be 
companioned by. She had, indeed, done little more than 
present to herself the antithesis, or the complement rather, 
of the youth’s qualities. She was to have slim shoulders for 
his massive shoulders, for his knuckly hands, childish 
hands. Her hair was to be a sort of cloud about her head, 
because his hair pressed sturdily upon his skull. His nose 
was strong and straight. Hers must, therefore, be a little 
dubious, tilted. Her delicate femininity was the attestation 
of his crude maleness. 

She did not ask, she, the older woman, to come between. 
She craved only that of his huge abundance her own 
terrible thirst might be slaked. 

Absurdly, oh absurdly, if all the rest of the world were at 
that moment to be expunged, and they three alone sur- 
vived in the empty street, under the stars throbbing in the 
measure of her own heart — it was the little Cockney girl 
she would have bent down and kissed. A kiss that asked 
pardon, that demanded and received communion. 

Miserable lady emerged from the dead lands! 

He was here, the girl by his side. The girl was whispering 
in his ear. She would go forward and address them frankly, 
saying... 
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What? In the name of goodness, what? “Young lady, 
I will die if your lover does not come to me. Do not misun- 
derstand me. He will remain your lover. But he must make 
me his also, for a night, for a year of nights. I will die, and 
it will be a pity, for I have been dead so long.” 

What to say then? In the name of goodness, what? He 
was aware of her now. He had turned towards her. She 
had not been wholly a wraith with jewels about her, jewels 
clanking in the void like chains. 

They had turned from her. The night had them. They 
had not been there at all, surely! No, no! They had not 
been there at all! 
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with Grigsby, though she spent as large a portion of the 

day with him as with anybody. She felt it ironical that 
she saw a good deal more of her chauffeur than her son, 
though she was more awake to the child than she had ever 
been before. She had become conscious of Osbert’s peaked 
little face, his yellowish skin. You told Grigsby where to 
drive you, how long to wait for you, or, if your visit were 
more protracted, when he was to return. You could not 
stand on the pavement and inquire casually: “Oh, by the 
way, Grigsby. It so happens that the art of boxing has be- 
come a matter to me of the most acute interest. Do you 
think you could take me along somewhere to witness an ex- 
hibition of boxing? No, in the East End, preferably. I 
gather the young men do it professionally. Perhaps even 
Bermondsey. Is it far? Do you know how to get to Ber- 
mondsey? ” 

No, it did not sound a convincing, or discreet, oration, 
for a lady of middle age to deliver to her chauffeur on the 
pavement. When you entered the car a wall of glass and 
upholstery intervened between you. You could hardly initi- 
ate the subject across that barrier. To sit beside him once 
or twice, professing headache and the need for a rush of air, 
then to murmur: 

“Oh, by the way, Grigsby ...?” 
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No, it was not feasible. 

Sitting alone at dinner, some nights later, she became 
conscious of Johnson, the butler, standing in smooth silence 
not far from her. How very much more simple. Johnson, of 
course, when the footman carried the sweet away. She per- 
ceived through the corner of her eye a not at all mis-shapen 
figure. There was the ghost of a concavity about his face. 
Perhaps he, too, if ever there was a time when he had 
not been a butler, a time when the most important item 
of his equipment was not a marble fixity of countenance 
— perhaps he, too, had tasted the fierce ardours of pugil- 
ism. 

“ Johnson!” 

“Madam!” 

“The thought occurs to me that before you were a but- 
Sg 

No, it would be indelicate to suggest that there had been 
a time when he had not been a butler. Or, if there had, that 
he had anticipated that eminence by being anything but a 
footman, and before that a page-boy. No, Johnson had 
stepped straight from his cradle with a row of buttons down 
his infant garments, declaring him from his birth the page- 
boy decreed by apostolic manumission for the ultimate 
side-whiskers. 

Then in a flash it occurred to her, the inspiration which 
was so lordlily to annul all her predicaments, to enclose her 
at length in the desired obedient arms, to confer upon her a 
brief wild springtime in the singing island. 

Osbert ... 

The fragment of fruit salad in her throat almost choked 
her as the ease and brilliance of the idea surged in upon 
her. Johnson made a movement in her direction, a move- 
ment of so subtly correct a nature that he was efficiently at 
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hand should he be needed, and yet had only moved, as it 
were, in the automatic prosecution of his duties, should the 
danger pass, and Mrs. Horsham once more be restored to 
that ineffable order of existence in which food, so far as a 
butler is concerned, enters the mouth and has no further 
history. 

The danger, in fact, passed. 

The footman carried the fruit salad away. Johnson was 
placing a decanter before her, fruit, salted almonds, a little 
silver dish of chocolates. 

“ Johnson! ” 

“Madam!” 

“Tf you have ever noticed Master Osbert about the 
house e 

“Yes, madam!” 

“Tt may have occurred to you the child is not looking 
well! ” 

“ Indeed, madam, I have noticed it. I took the liberty of 
mentioning it in the servants’ hall.” 

“Mr. Horsham is away for a few days, and I thought 
you might be of help. ” 

“ Permit me, madam!” 

“T thought a little special exercise would do him good. 
He is not yet allowed to play games with the other boys 
at his school, and it occurred to me that boxing is the sort 
of thing he needs more than anything. It would open the 
boy’s chest and put some colour in his face.” 

“A very admirable sport, madam. If I may say so, I 
do not think wet could have chosen a more excellent sport 
for the purpose.” 

“My friends are hardly likely to know the sort ef man 
I want. I don’t want a too gentlemanly ... I mean I’m after 
a person who will not coddle him, who will put some back- 
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bone into the lad. Have you any suggestion to offer? How 
might I go about finding such a person? ” 

“T have not, for my own part, madam, any acquaint- 
ances among that class of individuals.” There was the 
faintest suggestion of hauteur in his tone. “ But indeed, I 
shall be only too happy to make inquiries.” Mrs. Horsham 
extracted a cigarette from the box beside her. Johnson lit 
it for her and continued: “ There is a journal, madam,” 
he recalled suddenly, “ devoted entirely to the art of pugil- 
ism. The Boxing Times, I think it is called, or it may be 
The Boxers’ World. I think, madam, that it is brought in 
from time to time by Mallam, the pantry-boy.” Again there 
was a minute suggestion of acidity in his tone, as if he were 
being brought into consciousness of a set of associations 
alien and inferior to him. “I think it is quite probable that 
it may contain advertisements of individuals ready to give 
instruction in the art of boxing.” 

“Indeed? That would be most useful. Thanks for your 
help, Johnson. If you should happen to see a copy about, a 
clean copy, you might ask Valerie to put it by my bed this 
evening. I shall not be going out. Or you will see that a 
copy is bought for me to-morrow. Thank you.” 

The door closed behind him. Millie Horsham puffed the 
blue-grey smoke into the air. She recalled that that was the 
colour of the veins of his muscles as they rippled and tight- 
ened under the ivory skin. 


2 


In the issue of The Boxing World which was placed by 
her bedside, there was no mention of Jimmy Burton of 
Bermondsey. But he was implicit in every line, the photo- 
graphs it published were foreshadowings of him, she had 
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entered upon his territory. She ordered as many back num- 
bers of the journal to be sent to her as were available for 
the last few months. She came upon his name more than 
once, and the haunts he made splendid by his presence. By 
dint of rapt reading she became sensitive of the progress 
he had made in his prestige during even so brief a period. 
Earlier she found him among those who “also boxed,” 
three or four couples of undistinguished young men en- 
gaged in not more than six-rounds contests. She found him 
later listed among those who engaged in “important ten- 
rounds contests.” And twice it was he and his partner who 
provided the star fifteen three-minute rounds contest, for 
specified purses and in large black print. Not yet had this 
apotheosis been rendered in the more august headquarters 
of the sport — lesser theatres had staged it, Hackney and 
Hounslow, far in the incredible West. She felt an absurd 
pride in his successes, and began to feel, so frequently did 
the commentators or the challengers make occult refer- 
ences to hitting low or fowl in divers slim ways — she be- 
gan to feel certain that his failures were the result of un- 
chaste methods. Once or twice Battling Bloomer (who now 
devoted the hard hitting which had once made him terrible 
in two continents to his weekly causerie in The Boxing 
World) had penned several words of praise for Jimmy and 
happy augury. “ Dear, dear Mr. Bloomer!” She could 
have hugged him. The language in which these encounters 
and all their pertinent commerce was phrased stirred her 
blood. When Mick Lennan of Dalston informed the world 
that he felt very confident of being able to reverse the de- 
cision which Syd Glover of Clapham had gained over him 
at Edmonton on Monday night, and challenged Syd Glover 
to a return bout over fifteen rounds for twenty-five pounds 
a side — the words disposed themselves into song for her. 
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She almost chanted them. “ Any other ten-stone boy in the 
country,” proceeded Mick Lennan, “ can be accommodated 
under similar conditions.” It was Jimmy’s world. They 
were Jimmy’s thoughts. She ached for him. And when Mr. 
Hargreaves, of Blackburn, stated (as the owner of prize 
stallions or pedigree puppies might state in his own jour- 
nal) that he “ had ” —there was a sublime, terse simplicity 
in the word — that he “ had Joe Handley, rost. 5lb.; Steve 
Rickwood, 8st. glb.; Kid Palmer, 8st. 3lb.; and several oth- 
ers, all fit, full list to be obtained by return from Fifty-nine 
Taylor Street, Wigan ” — “Yes,” the hapless lady might 
have murmured, “but who ‘has’ Jimmy Burton of Ber- 
mondsey? You have not. But I have. And Emma has. We 
have Jimmy Burton. Ours he is.” She did not dissociate 
Emma from Jimmy. The less Jimmy without Emma he 
was. The less her Jimmy. 

Oh, but not yet, not yet, she realized hungrily, aware of 
the void he had not so much created in her as made her 
conscious of. Not yet. Not yet. How then? 


And so it happened that Mrs. Horsham, late of Over- 
bury, now of Belgravia, assuming the severest garments in 
her wardrobe, made forth for the palaces of the squared 
ring, away in the East of London, and the strange regions 
south of the river, having learned in The Boxing World of 
their existence and location. For the moment other preoccu- 
pations held the mind of fashionable London. There were 
no boxing-parties imminent, and it was likelier that he was 
to be seen in Whitechapel or Blackfriars than in Belgravia 
or Mayfair, at least until the next boxing-party was ar- 
ranged. Never for one moment did the temerity of her be- 
haviour strike her. One thought only occupied her mind, 
the need for Jimmy. Nothing that brought him nearer 
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seemed difficult or unwise. She was discreet enough not to 
get Grigsby to drive her to the Arena, though her limou- 
sine might not have been lonely. She did not desire any- 
one’s company. Rex found boxing in Belgravia smart, but 
unpleasant. She knew he would have little tolerance for 
boxing in Blackfriars. Least of all she wanted Rex by her 
when Jimmy made his appearance as somewhere, soon, he 
must. Any of a dozen women would have been enchanted 
to come with her. They would have ordered at great ex- 
pense the correct costume, thinking it necessary, perhaps, 
to assume enormous hats loaded with feathers, and who 
knew what incredible garments sewn on with pearl buttons. 
It would stand in danger of becoming a craze. All the 
world would be there in a week. Emma and she had no de- 
sire to share young Jimmy with all the world. Let them 
find their lovers elsewhere, as they were doing, as they 
would do, quite busily. 

Some time elapsed before he made his appearance. She 
did not mind. She felt this was all, in some manner, an 
initiation. She had gone into the outer courts and beyond 
the threshold into the temple itself. She studied the ritual 
and made herself no mean authority. The spectacle of a 
quiet lady of middle age sitting in her corner attracted 
nothing more than a perfunctory attention. She thrilled to 
the feat execution of the craft, beginning to distinguish be- 
tween one manceuvre and another. She knew what it meant 
to block a swing and to block a hook, and whether her man 
countered with an uppercut to the jaw, or with a cross- 
counter to the head. She saw him pull down his opponent’s 
guard to make an opening, or side-step or avoid a blow by 
getting down on one knee. She supplemented these visits 
by a devoted study of the professional reports. It was all 
Jimmy, all part of him, his strength, his skill, his beauty. 
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It was an orchestral prelude on the massed instruments, 
until the hero himself appeared and held the stage, anni- 
hilating the whole world else. 

And in the fullness of time he appeared duly, and she 
hardly knew how she was to survive the bliss and pain of 
it. Nor could she help congratulating herself, within the 
first few moments after his appearance, that she had under- 
gone an initiation into the subtle scholarship of the ring. 
His alert footwork had for her the rhythm of a dance at 
once primitive and in the last degree sophisticated. The ex- 
traordinary precision and tenacity of his eyes thrilled her 
even more than the play of his hands and arms — the up- 
percut, the hook, the short arm-jab. 

When he stepped lightly into the ring amid the acclama- 
tions of his friends, and he nodded here and there, and 
smiled at them, she felt it strange that he did not smile at 
her, too. Her heart went out towards him less in love, at 
that moment, than in pride. Later, the desolating recollec- 
tion seized her that, though he had been fragmentarily 
aware of her once or even twice, he might not necessarily 
be aware of her now, even though she appeared, as before, 
in jewels and silks. What could his concern be with a quiet, 
inconspicuous woman in the second seat from the right in 
the fourth row from the front? That thought came to her 
later, when it was all over, and she turned into the drab 
street and halted under the reverberating tunnel, wonder- 
ing whether he would pass, and with whom, and how might 
she at length say to him: “ Jimmy, if you do not come soon, 
if you do not come soon...” 

But now, as he and his opponent squared up towards 
each other, and struck and countered, and feinted and 
ducked and struck, a fire was in her veins, her eyes shone 
with it. Yet she felt even during the first excitement of the 
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encounter a sense that something was missing. What was 
it? Jimmy was not wholly there. She felt that his fists were 
capable of just one ounce more of deadly execution, yet one 
thing added could make the slimness of his body still more 
fatal than the panther. Ah! Where was Emma? Little 
Emma, with whom from moment to moment she might ex- 
change signals of encouragement and congratulation, de- 
claring across the gulf that sundered them, how grand a 
lover had brought them together. 

Loving little Emma, pert Emma with the innocent 
wicked eyes, with the fluffed hair, the absurd, common, 
adorable nose. How was it that because of the maiden, she 
loved the youth more? How was it that because of them 
both, she loved her own son more, solemn Osbert, miser- 
able Osbert, born of no love? 

It was a noble set-to, and she was glad that Jimmy’s man 
was worthy of Jimmy’s steel. It was no more than a six- 
rounds contest, and Jimmy Burton only won on points, 
even though he had brought his man down in the fifth 
round for a count of seven, getting home with a heavy 
right-hand swing which swept the other clean off his feet. 
But the fellow came up again in great style for the last 
round and did some brilliant work with his left, shaking 
Jimmy Burton quite severely once or twice, and almost 
equalizing the encounter. The young men retired, and Mrs. 
Horsham’s heart retired with them. The rest of the boxing 
seemed curiously stale and unprofitable, though in some of 
the succeeding bouts the enthusiasm and condemnation 
were more terrific than anything that had gone before. Per- 
haps, if Mrs. Horsham attracted any attention at all that 
evening, it was by rising in the interval that preceded the 
big match, to be fought between a colossal Cumberland 
fellsman and a Negro “ Assassin,” so the program bluntly 
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described him, from Alabama. It was only the realization 
that Jimmy himself was by no means likely to miss it that 
brought her to her seat again. She felt suddenly restless and 
unhappy. There was a noise as of a not too ostentatious, 
but quite definite, making and taking of odds in the bal- 
cony, the gleam of an occasional gold tooth, the red smoul- 
der of a cigar-butt. There was a rumour of bickerings 
among the packed youths stalled like cattle on the ground 
floor, a smile of comprehensive and pacificatory benevo- 
lence as the promoter and his watch-chain and his signet- 
ring made himself manifest to them. 

She perceived Jimmy making his way into a seat on the 
balcony, his cap pulled down towards one eye, and the 
sleeves of his coat just wide enough and long enough to in- 
dicate that not even the least efficient tailor had manufac- 
tured it for him and for him alone. She ached to put him 
into some garment which would do justice to the width of 
his chest, the set of his shoulders. It gave her acute pain 
‘that he was so far from her. He had néver seemed further, 
less attainable. The encounter between the fellsman and 
the Negro pursued its bloody length. Much of the applause 
went to the Negro. Somehow, to these neighbours of the 
river, these dwellers by the docks, these traffickers with the 
world’s dimmest races set down among them for some days 
of coaling, unloading, loading, somehow the Negro was less 
alien to them than the stalwart giant from Cumberland. 
The lumbering mental processes of the fellsman puzzled 
and irritated these dapper Cockney minds. The Negro 
prowled and rushed and showed his teeth. Then he shot 
out suddenly with short jabs to the body, making even that 
hillock of Cumberland flesh wince with the pain like a 
child. The treatment seemed to accelerate the mechanism 
of the Northerner’s mind. Enthusiasm veered round in his 
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favour. The gold teeth lost their courage. The cigar-butts 
smouldered with less assurance. More like a piston than a 
human limb shot out the white man’s arm, precise upon the 
Assassin’s stomach. Down he crashed. He did not rise. 

In Jimmy’s concentration upon the encounter there was 
something rapt and august, like a prophet in communion 
with his familiar spirit. The others cheered, jeered, howled. 
Jimmy remained taut, savouring still the splendour. Fur- 
ther and further removed was he in that exaltation. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy. ... But how soon? How can I wait so 
long? Shake yourself, know me, my divinity, my lovely 
brute!” 

She waited for a few moments outside under the railway 
bridge. There were other women waiting with studied casu- 
alness. And should she dare to breathe a word to him, 
should he appear whilst she waited there, it was possible — 
was it not? —that he might confuse her with those other 
waiting ones? 

Oh, infamy! She hurried desperately away at the frantic 
terror of the thought. She crossed the road into the New 
Cut and walked miserably up and down for some minutes. 
Then she turned her back on the lights of the Arena and 
the young men standing about in knots discussing the eve- 
ning’s work. She turned her back on him also, absorbed 
among them, his fierce, white body encased in its frayed 
reach-me-downs. She walked to Waterloo and there hailed 
a taxi, bidding the man drive her to Belgravia. A tear gath- 
ered slowly in her eye. She was too heavy-hearted to wipe 
it away. 
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The depression had gone from her next morning. 
Propped against her pillows, she sipped her early cup of 
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tea and passed in pageant before her mind last night’s en- 
counter. The bouts that had preceded and followed 
Jimmy’s were but preparation and anticlimax. His every 
manceuvre had impressed itself photographically upon her 
mind. It was like a cinema film which she slackened, accel- 
erated, repeated, as she desired. She opened those morning 
papers which gave special attention to reports of boxing 
and was for a moment irritated to find that the item in 
which Jimmy Burton had figured was not considered 
worthy of detailed description. The irritation passed. She 
munched a dry biscuit contentedly, remembering that The 
Boxing World was published next day and would await 
her awakening eyes. Battling Bloomer would have a juster 
sense of proportion, she assured herself, even though 
Jimmy Burton’s bout was but one of four six-rounders, 
not to award it the attention it deserved. She was, in point 
of fact, disappointed in that particular matter; but her dis- 
appointment was forgotten in the delight with which she 
read the announcement that Jimmy Burton of Bermondsey 
was to be matched the following Thursday against his 
rival, Bill Gunter, also of Bermondsey. It was a particu- 
larly generous program, for though the principal event of 
the evening, and an event buttressed by no mean purse, 
was the meeting between the cruiser-weight champion of 
Belgium and the toughest cruiser-weight in Yorkshire 
(making his first appearance before the London public; has 
won his last thirty contests) — there seemed no doubt, so 
Battling Bloomer averred, that the event between the local 
lads would excite the keenest interest. He described the 
affair as a “ needle-box,” for the young men had met sev- 
eral times before and honours were easy, or, if he might put 
it facetiously, darn difficult. No belts were involved, but the 
contest would have all the excitement, and more, of a titu- 
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lar affair. Much might be said, and then much more, re- 
garding the interest aroused by foreign champions from 
Yorkshire and Belgium. But who could deny that the word 
“ Bermondsey ” went direct to the business and bosoms of 
men? And still more might have been said, had Battling 
Bloomer been in possession of all the facts, or of one fur- 
ther fact, by name Emma Creamer. He might have said 
that there was a time when Bill Gunter loomed up on the 
horizon as the most dangerous of all Jimmy Burton’s rivals 
for the affections of that young lady; a rival strengthened 
by the possession of a regular full-time job as a motor 
mechanic — surely no mean advantage when the relations 
between a man and a woman were not considered in terms 
of sporadic glasses of Guinness (however engaging that 
liquid might be) or of visits to the cinema (however potent 
the fascinations of Pola Negri and Pearl White) — but 
were considered in terms of two rooms and a bed, and, 
when the time came, two rooms and a bed and a cradle. 

Now Bill Gunter was not noticeably uncomely, though 
his forehead might have been larger and his mouth smal- 
ler; and Jimmy Burton was notably handsome. A bevy of 
maidens at any street corner in Bermondsey, or over the 
river in Poplar, might be assembled at any time to attest 
that fact. True that Jimmy Burton was constitutionally in- 
capable of keeping a job or a shilling. True this, true that. 
True also that Jimmy’s eyes were gentle and terrible, as 
Emma Creamer knew well, and his mouth had the flavour 
of earth and greenstuff at sunrise in Covent Garden and 
could burn the lips like hot steel. 

So it was that Bill Gunter returned abashed to his motor 
mechanics from the quest of Emma Creamer; but more 
than once since then he had achieved no slight satisfaction 
inside the ropes— when he managed to forget Emma 
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Creamer and to remember the art of boxing. With Jimmy 
bleeding and knocked out on the sawdust, and the fateful 
count divinely completing itself with no interruption from 
Jimmy — then was the time to remember Emma Creamer 
again; whilst, for the time being, Jimmy Burton remem- 
bered nothing at all. 

These facts were not known to Battling Bloomer, and 
not known to Mrs. Horsham. His ignorance did not prevent 
Mr. Bloomer from anticipating a great house at this “ pop- 
ular venue,” nor would her knowledge have made Mrs. 
Horsham more determined to swell its numbers. 

She lost no time in reserving a seat for the following 
Thursday’s exhibition. Hazy ideas passed through her head 
that, having his existence thus officially and dispassionately 
demonstrated to her she might take some steps towards 
establishing actual contact with him — directly, perhaps, 
or through some authority. She was not certain whether a 
manager “had ” him, and whether a manager might be the 
suitable person to approach under these hardly usual cir- 
cumstances. She did not know how it would happen; she 
knew only that it must, and soon. There was a-sense of 
climax in this contest with Bill Gunter of Bermondsey. 
Battling Bloomer divined it. No less did she. 

It was ironical that two or three days before the encoun- 
ter was to take place Rex greeted her when she came down 
to breakfast with: “Well, Millie, my child, I think here’s 
something that’ll amuse you. You remember that boxing- 
party you were so keen on the other week? Here’s another 
one arranged for next Thursday. How’ll that do you?” 

Mrs. Horsham bit her lip. “ I’m dreadfully sorry, Rex, 
I’ve gone and got myself engaged.” 

“You'll have no difficulty in disengaging your- 
self?” 
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“Td rather not. I really don’t think I ought.” 

“Oh, really, Millie, this is too bad. Do you know I’ve 
arranged it more or less specially for you? At least, Ella 
Forsyth was talking dimly the other night about getting up 
a boxing-party some time or other, and I immediately got 
her to fix it up, just exactly because you said how interested 
you were the other morning. I call it most unreasonable of 
you!” 

“Had you given me any warning 

“ But I wanted to be quite sure before I let you know. 
You seemed so dead set on the idea the other day that I 
didn’t want to disappoint you. It’s very provoking!” He 
twisted the ends of his moustache crossly. “ You’d obvi- 
ously better come! ” 

“Impossible, Rex dear! ” 

“T can’t understand what’s come over you lately. Here 
I go to the trouble of . . . Oh, we’d best not discuss it. 
You’re always disappearing mysteriously nowadays. Any- 
body would think I was married to you. No, I mean it. I’m 
quite serious! Where do you get to?” 

“Ts it quite fair of you to ask? Do I ever ask you where 
you get to? Does it occur to me to submit you to a cate- 
chism? Do I, or don’t I? I’d hate to think the arrangement 
wasn’t working, and so would you. No, I’m otherwise en- 
gaged on Thursday!” 

“Might I have the butter? Thank you!” 

“What a child it is! Come, come, Rex! ” 

“All right. Vil let Ella Forsyth know at once.” He 
paused. It was not worth making a fuss about with the gen- 
tle creature. “ Perhaps it is useful,” he continued, “ that 
youre not herding with the other women. You’re a good 
girl, Millie, after all. It wasn’t the butter you passed me. 
it was the sugar-basin. .. .” 
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Mrs. Horsham had not taken her seat more than half a 
minute when automatically her eyes swept upward to the 
balcony where, a week or two ago, she had seen Jimmy 
Burton looking tensely down upon the ring. He was not 
there now. The mystic process of weighing-in had been per- 
formed earlier, at two o’clock, and the public had been in- 
vited to attend it. Mrs. Horsham had decided against being 
a spectator of that ceremony, but her imagination was spec- 
ulating upon what awesome ritual he and his hierophants 
might at that moment be engaged upon in the dressing- 
rooms, when her eye was caught by the figure of a girl 
hunched up in the seat Jimmy Burton had occupied. It was 
Emma. She had no doubt at all it was Emma, even though 
she had set eyes on her for a few minutes only among the 
confused lights and darknesses of Haymarket, among the 
shouting newsboys and the omnibuses and the easy maid- 
ens, and the suave limousines gliding out of Piccadilly. She 
felt once again that even if she had not seen her in the com- 
pany of Jimmy, she would have realized this was the girl 
of his heart. She needed no more than to present to herself 
Jimmy’s opposite, his complement. Never was flimsy girl 
so perfectly fashioned to be a boxer’s darling. She looked 
lonely and frightened, despite the impudence of her tilted 
nose. Her small fingers were still busy, as if they were fixing 
ghostly labels upon serried phantoms of jam-jars. An im- 
pulse seized Mrs. Horsham to ascend to the balcony and 
take the girl to her bosom, and comfort her. “ Never mind, 
little Emma, don’t worry about him. Remember his fists, 
child. Remember, above all, his eyes. What a lad he is, our 
Jimmy. Sad, isn’t it, to see him hanging about in that 
shoddy. And he doesn’t seem to have an overcoat, either. 
It was a bad wind blowing that night when we met in Hay- 
market, and he seemed to be wearing nothing but that aw- 
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ful jacket with the flapping sleeves. There was a great 
gash in his shirt. Not a word; we’ll be seeing to all that 
soon, won’t we? You remember, Emma? Of course, that 
was the night when we first met. No, not met, exactly.... 
Don’t look so frightened, child. It’ll soon be over. Remem- 
ber that left of his. And that jaw. It means business. And 
his lips. Emma, Emma, I parch for them. You won’t hate 
me. No, I won’t stand between. I bring you together, 
rather. Why do I love you so, you little Cockney waif — 
you also? Because you are part of him as I shall never 
be . .. never, never, never? Hush! They are beginning. I 
must get back to my own place... .” 

But she had not risen from it. 

Two six-rounders pursued, or failed to pursue, their 
length. Then a ten-rounder, a more thrilling contest. It did 
not thrill Mrs. Horsham, nor little Emma Creamer, sitting 
lonely in the balcony. There was an interval, a buzzing 
more full of excitement than the halloos and catcalls that 
had preceded the other bouts. The M.C. made his way for- 
ward to the ropes. The two rivals from Bermondsey 
emerged. There were loud cries of “ Bill! Jimmy! Jimmy! 
Bill!” The M.C. lifted his hand to enjoin silence and pro- 
claimed: “ Ladies and gentlemen, on my right I present 
Jimmy Burton of Bermondsey; on my left, Bill Gunter of 
Bermondsey!” There was renewed cheering. Once more 
from the balcony a rhythm was introduced into the uproar, 
as of odds being laid and taken. The principals had shaken 
hands. They stood away from each other, eyeing each other 
cautiously, sparring for an opening. 

The blood sang in them. Not even Emma was in their 
minds now. They were boxers, not lovers. Each remem- 
bered more than one shrewd blow he had received from the 
other, weeks or months ago, upon the jaw, the eye, the 
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heart. Before they had managed to reach home at all, the 
flesh was stinging as if those same blows had been landed 
during the last round, this very evening. But they had cun- 
ning and strength enough to hold themselves in reserve for 
a round or two, each endeavouring to ascertain where the 
other might have strengthened his defences, or overlooked 
a breach discovered in some earlier encounter, and noted 
secretly till the assault should be delivered again. In the 
third round Gunter had it, getting away with his left hand, 
to the face especially. Jimmy Burton was endeavouring to 
come in close with both hands going to the body, but with- 
out much success, for Gunter stood well up to it, and 
clipped away, as Battling Bloomer would phrase it, crisply. 
But there was no relaxing of the tenacity and hardness in 
Jimmy Burton’s eyes. In the fifth round he brought over 
some stinging left hooks to his rival’s jaw. Bill Gunter 
blinked and recovered. The set of his jaw hardened. 

Yet there was a fine primal courtesy about it all, round 
beyond round. The boxing was clean and fierce. There were 
cries of approbation when Bill Gunter, in the sixth round, 
held out a helping hand to Jimmy Burton, who had slipped 
to the boards, and later again, when Burton repaid the 
compliment after a smashing lead had sent his opponent 
careering through the ropes. 

Mrs. Horsham’s heart swelled with pride. She was not 
aware that she too, like the veriest tough, was crying out 
her praise when some smart blow had found its mark. Even 
when it was Bill Gunter that managed to shake his oppo- 
nent, so that Jimmy tottered at his roots like an insecure 
sapling, her delight was hardly less keen. She shuddered 
with pleasure in the body that could take such desperate 
punishment, and yet shortly gather together all its forces 
and deal out such execution. It was during the intervals 
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only, not the actual rounds, that she became conscious 
again of the huddled girl in the balcony. She did not mark 
how, every time Gunter landed a severe blow, Emma 
gasped more than her lover who had received it. It was as 
if the girl felt the hard glove crashing through her own ribs 
and the purple weals forming on her own skin. Even when 
Jimmy got home with some resounding punch, Emma felt 
the resistance to it grind its way along her own arms and 
down her spine. In the moments when her lover seemed in 
peril, a sickness fell on her. She shut her eyes. But Mrs. 
Horsham’s eyes glowed and sparkled. Had not dust and 
cobweb obscured them for a score of years? 

During the intervals Mrs. Horsham saw the eyes of the 
lovers meet, Jimmy with towels flapping about his head 
and words of counsel urged into his ear, and Emma waving 
a small pale hand from the balcony. “ Happy children! ” 
thought Mrs. Horsham. “ Let me make you happier! Must 
you pay the price? You are rich enough, you can spare it 
both! I am so poor, so miserably poor. I have been poor 
since the beginning of the world! ” 

The seeds of the trouble were sown in the eleventh round 
though Bill Gunter showed signs of temper once previously, 
when Jimmy rocked his head with three successive heavy 
rights and he himself, attempting to equalize with a suc- 
cession of terrific left swings, failed clumsily each time. But 
it was in the eleventh round that Jimmy made him look 
much more foolish by getting in a good deal of crisp hook- 
ing and jolting to the head, and side-stepping and ducking 
from every counter with an almost comic agility. There was 
a good deal of chaffing from the crowd, and this did ‘not 
mend matters. Bill Gunter forced the twelfth into a series 
of fierce, close-range rallies. Shots were going wild and 
dangerously low. The referee tried to call a halt to warn 
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them. He even had the gong sounded, but the young men 
might have been fighting in a waste desert for all they were, 
at that moment, aware of him. Then it was that, during a 
hurricane slam, Bill Gunter suddenly fell to the boards, as 
if he had been hit low. 

“Foul!” roared the Gunter supporters immediately. 
* Foul! Turn ’im aht! ” 

“°E’s at the gee!” proclaimed the Burtonians, meaning 
that Bill Gunter’s writhing was all a piece of cunning pan- 
tomime. 

“ Foul! ” the others declared, more fiercely than before. 

“ All madam!” countered the Burtonians, bringing up 
thereby the same allegation as before, but adding to it a 
further shade of opprobrium. 

Perhaps it was. Bill Gunter rose with a freshness and 
vigour nothing short of amazing for a young man who, but 
one moment ago, was writhing in almost rabid agony. Or it 
may be that his fury gave him power to override the an- 
guish. He rushed at Jimmy Burton with murder in his eye. 
A tornado followed. Its ending did not synchronize with 
the end of the round, and only when it had, for one brief 
moment, exhausted itself, could the referee manage to 
place himself between them in order to caution them both 
with the utmost severity. 

The thirteenth round followed. Bill Gunter advanced 
to the charge like a stone released from a catapult. There 
was no courtesy in the contest now. It would not be difficult 
to impugn even its legality. Bill Gunter, to tell the truth, 
had lost his head. He was lashing out anywhere and any- 
how, kidneys, neck, abdomen, wherever the white taunt 
of Burton’s body blazed out at him. Time after time the 
referee tried to separate them. All Blackfriars rocked with 
the tumult. The audience was on its feet, shrieking, howl- 
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ing. Civil war broke loose, under the opposed banners of 
Burton and Gunter. Where the field-marshals were locked 
in supreme encounter, generals and colonels were tearing 
at fists and thighs to sunder them. Crash went a blow like 
Jove’s thunderbolt against the point of Gunter’s chin. All 
his firmament rocked. 

Then was the moment when Jimmy Burton turned from 
his skyey business to throw a god’s salute towards Hera, 
remote in the cloudy tiers of heaven. A sublime smile it 
was, a wink, like clouds joining in upon the sun. Bill Gun- 
ter marked it. He marked the lips, the brows, the hair he 
had lost —in that moment, even, of ignited planets and 
dislodged stars he noted them. He noted the lips, the 
brows, the hair of Emma Creamer stolen from him zon be- 
yond zon. Hatred consumed him like a stack of flame. He 
hurled himself with a shriek like Lucifer upon the de- 
spoiler, the thing that winked amid the glory of the heaven 
it had retained. . 

Columnar substances and objects knuckly as the boles 
of trees were interposed between him and the object of his 
sphery hate. Legs and fists. Legs and fists. Bodies. Down 
they went like meteors, calamitously down. What mat- 
tered it that among these things felled in the fury of his 
onslaught were his own most stalwart generals? Down they 
went. What mattered it that this thing, among the other 
things, was none other than the sacrosanct referee, Heav- 
en’s own arbiter? 

Down went the referee among a spilth of teeth. 

Was the road clear then? Was this the Antagonist, here 
at arm’s-length? He that held Hera nightly in his arms, 
now...now...QOh, blood, blood! 

But behold and behold! Who was this that thrust herself 
between him and the Antagonist? None other than Hera’s 
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self it was, little frail Emma, her eyes scorching like Sirius 
and again Sirius. Hunched up like a wildcat, all her claws 
bare. Behind her was the Antagonist, her lover. He choked, 
he spluttered, bound round at length with many arms as by 
steel cables. 

And round the chest and four limbs of Bill Gunter also 
many arms were now folded. But now there was no need of 
them. In the glare of the wildcat’s eyes all his sinews re- 
laxed, crumbled. They ran loose like sand. 

How should Bill Gunter be aware that among the arms 
that were folded about him were the arms also of one, Mrs. 
Horsham, a lady from other lands? From other lands had 
that lady emerged; but at that moment she was one flesh 
with that taut, pale maiden, Emma Creamer of Poplar, a 
barrier about the man they loved. 

The referee arose from among the spilth of teeth. “No 
contest! ” moaned the referee. 
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I 


HAT’S torn it! ” said Jimmy Burton moodily in 

the saloon bar of the Seven Dials. 

There was no point in Emma Creamer’s pretend- 
ing that that hadn’t torn it; and as there seemed to be no 
useful comment she could make on the remark, she pressed 
Jimmy’s hand under the table. He pressed her hand back. 
With the other he lifted his glass, and with the foam of it 
at his lips, “ Well, ’ere’s life! ” he proclaimed. She lifted her 
own glass. Their eyes met across the rims. Still finding no 
word to say, she squeezed his hand twice as hard as before. 

“That’s five pahnds gorn west!” said Jimmy. “ Five 
blinkin’ pahnds! ” 

“Yes!” she murmured sympathetically. But somehow 
that aspect of the situation did not depress her so much as 
it ought. It was true that the “ No contest ” decision in the 
bout with Bill Gunter had deprived both of those redoubta- 
ble heroes of the five pounds per side which had been put 
up for the match, win or lose. It was true that it would be 
a long time before either of them would be readmitted into 
the fold again, for genial men though referees might be, 
there is a limit even to their tolerance. It was true that to 
Bill Gunter it did not matter desperately, for he garnered 
a steady income out of the practice of motor mechanics, 
whereas Jimmy Burton for the time being had no other 
visible means of subsistence. 
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And yet Emma knew that a special ritual attached itself 
in Jimmy’s mind to the disposal of money gained in the ex- 
ercise of boxing. He was, in point of fact, constitutionally 
incapable of keeping any sort of money in his pockets. And 
whether it was fifteen pounds he had in his possession (as 
upon the occasion when he returned, in the early stages of 
their courtship, from a voyage round the Cape in the ca- 
pacity of galley-boy) or five shillings (as when in Covent 
Garden he had unloaded so many baskets of strawberries) 
there would be equally no more than three halfpence in his 
pocket by the time the next day dawned. Nor would that 
same three halfpence be extant for any other reason than 
that there was neither drink nor packet of cigarettes that 
could be bought for that sum. Whatever acquaintance, in 
whatsoever degree of intimacy, might be with him at the 
moment, he had no less than Jimmy himself the freedom of 
Jimmy’s pocket. Should Emma fortunately be at hand, he 
would create no difficulty at all in transferring to her safe 
keeping as much as she thought suitable, with an eye either 
to his own future difficulties or to the furnishing of that 
blissful room, should circumstances some day enable them 
to meditate holy matrimony. But this was the code at- 
tached to the expenditure of moneys gained in “ work” as 
such: by which might be understood all occupations a man 
indulges in under duress, rather than because his heart is 
there. Boxing, for him, did not enter the category of 
“ work.” He regarded boxing in the spirit of a gentleman 
adventurer; so that moneys that accrued from it, and 
Emma had by now reconciled herself to the knowledge, 
must not suffer the degradation of being barrenly put aside, 
as unworthier moneys might. Such moneys were to be free 
and fluid as air and flame. They were. 

So that the loss of the five pounds did not depress Emma 
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as it might have done, though it was sad enough; nor even 
the knowledge that he might not for a considerable period 
box again. Indeed, she had suffered such anguish during 
the Gunter contest that the thought had its solaces. She 
would not have dreamed of imparting to him the meta- 
physical information that his boxing hurt her more than it 
hurt him. But it always did. On the contrary, she was al- 
ways careful to express her pride in his prowess, but only 
in brief syllables, for praise embarrassed him, excepting 
when he himself uttered it. He did not blush. Nobody alive 
or dead had ever seen him blush. But he would cough dep- 
recatingly. He would thrust his shoulder roughly against 
hers. “ Nark it!” he would complain. But his eyes shone. 

And then she remembered suddenly the curious idea that 
had come to her that evening as she sat in the balcony 
above the ring and looked down on the packed crowd. 
There was more than one woman in the assembly, in both 
the cheaper and the more expensive seats. There was even 
more than one woman unattended by a man. But that 
somewhat stout, middle-aged woman sitting third from the 
left, fourth row from the front, how was it that her face was 
familiar? She had seen that woman before somewhere, had 
she not? She had, she had. Where then? No, no; she was 
mistaken. She had not. 

And yet, how was it that the woman looked up at her 
more than once, at her and no one else? Their eyes met 
and parted again. Then once more the woman’s eyes wan- 
dered from the cushioned stalls up to the wooden balcony 
seats. What interest could the woman have in her? She 
could not answer the question. Emma wondered about her 
clothes. Was anything wrong with them? She hadn’t got 
anything fancy on that evening. And what if she had? Her 
hat was as posh as the woman’s hat, anyway. She gave it 
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up. But when Jimmy appeared, when Emma saw the 
woman strain forward from her seat, when she saw the 
flush on her cheeks, but above all, when she saw the expres- 
sion in her eyes—the recollection came upon her and 
would not be gainsaid. She remembered her own words: 
“*Avin’ a good look, ain’t she? I ope she’ll know us next 
time!” It was surely the same woman now, the woman 
they had seen in the Chinese coat outside the Parthenon, 
one of the guests at the boxing-party where Jimmy had 
been on exhibition. (That was how, to herself, obscurely, 
bitterly, she interpreted it.) 

And yet, it was so fanciful, so preposterous. Who was not 
excited that evening? Blood was in the air. One of them 
toff women coming across the river to Blackfriars, it was 
ludicrous! It was her hat, after all, that the woman was in- 
terested in. A tear of vexation stood in Emma’s eye. She 
adjusted her hat defiantly, and thrust back into the shelter 
of the crown the unruly hair that had escaped on to her 
neck and ears. The fighting had started again. It was 
Jimmy who held the woman’s eyes now, not herself, not 
her hat. Was she the woman in the Chink coat? Was she 
not? 

The question was on her lips, here in the Seven Dials, 
almost before it had presented itself again to her mind. 
Jimmy was scornful. Jimmy was highly amused. 

“Coo lummy! ” said he. “’Oo ever ’eard of such a fing! 
One of them toff women comin’ acrorst the river to Black- 
friars! ” Her own words. “ Use yer nut, gal! Use yer loaf!” 

“T tell yer,” swore Emma, stamping her foot, “I tell yer 
I saw ’er plain as plain! ” His derision merely had the effect 
of making her more positive than she had been that it was 
the lady in the Chink coat and none other. “ Plain as yer 
dial!” repeated Emma. “ That’s ’ow plain I saw ’er!” 
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He grinned at her indulgently. “ Well, ’tain’t so plain as 
Bill Gunter’s dial’s goin’ to be for the next few weeks. And 
that’s that!” 

“ But I tell yer, Jimmy —— 

“Coo! She’s still arguin’! Oh, you wimmin — beggin’ 
yer pardon, you ladies. Sing a song o’ ladies! ” he burst out. 
The prospect for the future seemed so bleak that there was 
no action left but song. At all events, Emma was still there, 
always there, gentle Emma, true as steel, loveliest of all the 
ladies. What mattered anything, the empty stomach, the 
shoes without heels, even the glass without beer, so long as 
Emma was there? 

“Well, if yer don’t believe,” said Emma prophetically, 
tossing back her head, “ you'll see!” 

He did, and soon. 


9 


It was only four or five days later that Curly Goodwin 
once more appeared on the scene and invited him to attend 
another of those smart boxing-parties in the West End at 
which he and Jimmy Burton had already appeared earlier 
that winter — this time at a house in Beauchamp Square, 
people of the name of Horsham. It had happerted like this. 
Curly Goodwin (with whom Jimmy had once done ten 
rounds in Edmonton, of such beautiful, level boxing, that 
each thereafter loved his mate as a brother, and put more 
than one small job in his brother’s way), Curly Goodwin 
worked as an odd-job man behind the scenes in a Bond 
Street antique-furniture shop. The gentleman he worked 
for, a Mr. Ramsgate, moved in two different worlds; he 
was a popular member of the National Sporting Club and 
a great friend of Mr. Turpin (often known as Turps) and 
Mr. Turpin’s set. Painters and producers found it useful to 
have the run of his rare pieces, and Mr. Turpin had in- 
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duced him to use his influence on more than one occasion 
to get several of the more eminent professional athletes of 
the day to sit for him. Mr. Turpin’s “ Centre Forward,” his 
“Seconds Out,” and “ Boxer in Repose,” will not readily 
be forgotten either by sportsmen or connoisseurs. 

It gave Mr. Ramsgate no little pleasure to find, at an 
exhibition bout somewhere, that his odd-job man was also 
a fair boxer. When Turps organized a boxing-party at his 
house in Mount Street, and requested the assistance of 
Mr. Ramsgate, it was to young Goodwin that his employer 
promptly addressed himself. And when, further, Turps 
was requested by dear old Millie, Rex Horsham’s sister, to 
organize a boxing-party for her, too, with the suggestion 
that, as far as possible, the same personnel should be 
brought over to Beauchamp Square (“She thought them,” 
said Turps, “such a nice, clean lot of boys, even though 
they were a bit rough with the furniture, and put wet wine- 
glasses down on the Chinese lacquer”) it was to Mr. 
Ramsgate that Turps once more addressed himself, and 
Mr. Ramsgate once more to Curly Goodwin. 

Curly Goodwin had heard of the débacle between Jimmy 
and Bill Gunter, and realized that that made it all the 
more important to give Jimmy the opportunity of picking 
up a few shillings. (Mrs. Horsham realized it too. She was 
certain that at least no professional boxing engagement was 
likely to prevent Jimmy from attending her party.) Good- 
win knew that a note addressed to Jimmy’s home address in 
Bermondsey would probably not find him. For it was only 
during periods of affluence that Jimmy displayed himself 
there, a cigar between his lips, his thumbs stuck into the 
arm-holes of his waistcoat, and a new pair of boots, taper- 
ing into incredibly acute angles, gleaming on his feet. Dur- 
ing the periods of his indigence, he receded further and fur- 
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ther into extra-domestic darkness. Curly Goodwin was 
aware, as what susceptible boxer of those regions was not, 
of the existence of Emma. He addressed a note to Jimmy, 
care of Miss Creamer, and it gave Mr. Creamer a quite 
vivid delight to screw it up before his daughter’s eyes and 
light his pipe with it. So that, indeed, the gods seemed to 
be loading the dice against Mrs. Horsham and the ful- 
filment of her desire; and against Jimmy Burton, who 
might so easily not have voyagec to the wild island, and 
sung the songs of ladies with more complexity and vari- 
ation than any boxer from Bermondsey ever sang 
before. 
But it so happened that, at the corner of King Street, 
Covent Garden, where Jimmy Burton had been hanging 
about dispiritedly from chilly dawn to murky dusk, a hefty 
carter committed the unpardonable crime of taking a lib- 
erty with Jimmy Burton, unspecified which liberty. And 
Jimmy Burton, though he had not touched food for thirty- 
six hours, and the carter was about one and a half times his 
size, requested the carter to descend from his elevation. 
Which the carter did. Whereupon such a fight began, at- 
tended by so much public interest, that to Curly Goodwin, 
trundling towards Drury Lane Theatre a hand-cart bear- 
ing one of Mr. Ramsgate’s choicest buhl cabinets, it oc- 
curred that a fight of such intensity could have at its focus 
no other protagonist than Jimmy Burton, whosoever his 
opponent might be. He leaned his hand-cart against the 
curb, wiped some of the blood away, and helped to revive 
Jimmy Burton with copious draughts of coffee at an ad- 
jacent stall, and a succession of ham rolls and hard-boiled 
eggs (five of the first and no less than eight of the second, 
for Jimmy Burton, even after starvation for thirty-six 
hours, still retained the digestion of an ostrich). Thereon, 
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also, Curly Goodwin conveyed to Jimmy Burton the news 
that he might make another appearance at such a party as 
he had already attended, upon the evening of next Satur- 
day, in a house in Beauchamp Square, people name of Hor- 
sham. That is, should Jimmy Burton so desire. ... 

“Do a bear,” said Jimmy Burton, “like buns? ” Which 
remark was taken as indicating his intention to be present, 
and Curly Goodwin, having insisted upon conferring a loan 
of half-a-crown in anticipation of Saturday’s stipend, and 
Jimmy Burton having created no difficulty on that score, 
the first young gentleman proceeded on his way to Drury 
Lane. 


2 


It had not been at all plain sailing. Not that Mrs. Hor- 
sham was not perfectly clear in her own mind. It was Rex. 
Rex was decidedly awkward. 

The evening of the encounter with Bill Gunter, Mrs. 
Horsham had definitely faced herself with the fact that no 
further progress lay in the direction of Blackfriars and 
Whitechapel. The centre of operations must now be trans- 
ferred to Belgravia. For even if that particular bout with 
the other young man from Bermondsey had had a happier 
issue, Mrs. Horsham at last was aware that no opportunity 
could possibly present itself for a few words with Jimmy 
either before or after his appearance in the ring. To enter 
upon his territory meant the surrender of all her own tacti- 
cal advantages. If it had been difficult to approach him be- 
fore Emma appeared, how entirely hopeless it all was with 
his sweetheart by his side! She had no feeling, oh, none at 
all, that she was machinating disloyalty towards Emma, 
either on her own part or on Jimmy’s. She had no intention, 
she had none from the beginning, of placing herself be- 
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tween them. She had it in her power to bring them nearer 
together than they had ever been. So the issue presented 
itself to her. She did not attempt to console or justify her- 
self with casuistries. She had need of him. Jimmy, Emma, 
they both had need of her. 

And, of course, the matter had decided itself now. It was 
obvious to her that a long time must elapse before the two 
rivals from Bermondsey would be allowed to present them- 
selves professionally before the public again. Perhaps the 
poor lad was starving. She remembered the state and qual- 
ity of his clothes vividly, and she accurately divined that he 
had the natural fastidiousness to dress himself decently if 
it was in his power. He was out of a job. A job would be 
provided him. She must get Rex — she marvelled that so 
obvious an idea had not jumped out at her before — to give 
a boxing-party in their own house, as Turps had done, as 
Ella Forsyth had done, as dozens of people had done —in 
London, Paris, where not? 

The assistance of Turps must obviously be requisitioned, 
the same machinery must be set in motion as delivered 
Jimmy Burton upon the doorstep in Mount Street. She 
was aware that the enthusiasm for boxing-parties was wan- 
ing. It should not be too difficult to fix an evening when 
che field was quite clear. Only extreme bad luck would 
deprive her of him. Even if he did not come that night 

. she refused to envision the possibility of his not 
coming. 

Rex was awkward. He was unpleasant. She was forced 
to point out, and it distressed her, that she had been useful 
to him on more than one occasion in the capacity of hostess, 
and more even by shutting her eyes than keeping them 
open. She saw no reason why he should oppose himself to 
her whim. 
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He said that she had already outgrown her whim, and 
what was the point of resuscitating it. He said he had got 
Ella Forsyth to fix up a boxing-party for her special benefit, 
and she had point-blank refused to go. She would make 
him look silly. And besides, and this mattered seriously, 
people were getting tired of the whole thing. Why had it 
not occurred to her to get up such a party while all the best 
people were still doing it? What was the point of coming in 
at the fag-end of a craze? He felt certain that if he re- 
mained sufficiently unpleasant long enough, her good na- 
ture, her love of tranquillity, would get the better of her 
caprice. Surprisingly they did not. She said that they would 
give the coup de grAce to the fashion by giving the most 
magnificent party of the whole series. She was quite ready 
to hire the services of several of the most expensive cham- 
pions, reinforced by Kid Cutter himself. She would get 
Turps to bring along his gang of young men to back up the 
stars, for she had heard several people say that they had 
given as lusty a show as anybody had witnessed during the 
whole season. 

He said he had other things to do than go about roping 
in bargees and loafers. She informed him that he would 
either stay away or help to entertain the women, for she 
was not asking him to give any hand at all in organizing the 
affair. So long, he said, as he hadn’t to entertain those crea- 
tures, he did not mind being of a little use. He might per- 
haps, on second thought, help to entertain the women. She 
said what about Saturday week. He consulted a note-book, 
and said he was going to the Riviera for some days the very 
day after, but seeing that it was his own sister, he would not 
mind knocking himself up the night before. It was under- 
stood he himself was not expected to put on those beastly 
gloves. ... 
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He was becoming facetious. She knew that she had won 
her point. She smiled at him, then walked over to the tele- 
phone. It was her own heart that was strung upon the in- 
visible wire between her mouth and Turps’s ear. It swayed 
and swung in the dark vault. 

“ Yes, who’s that? ” 

“This is Mrs. Horsham speaking! ” 

“ Who? 29 

“ Millie Horsham! ” 

“ Oh, yes, Millie! Hello! Yes, how are you?” 

“You remember, don’t you, that boxing-party.... 

Mr. Turpin remembered. Mr. Turpin would be delighted 
to help Millie Horsham all he could. He was certain it was 
going to be a great success. 


” 


a 


All day Mrs. Horsham moved about the house in a 
fever of anxiety. The links of the chain, of which she was 
the first, and Jimmy Burton, she had endeavoured to as- 
sure, should be the last — the chain whereof first and last 
links should that night at length meet — seemed flimsier 
and flimsier as the day wore on. If more than one person 
had assisted Turps to rope in his crew of boxers, who knew 
that his various lieutenants were still available? Even if 
the agency which had secured the presence of Jimmy Bur- 
ton was again set in motion, who knew what other perilous 
occupation the young boxer himself might be engaged on 
to prevent his appearance? Or whether the suburbs had 
not begun to imitate this fashion of their betters and that 
he had not been diverted there? Or whether his sweetheart 
was unwell, flimsy creature that she seemed, and he would 
not leave her? Or had he gone to sea? Or had he some 
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occult pleasure or desperate duty that kept him upon Sat- 
urday nights? 

And it struck her suddenly as unwise in the last degree 
that she had pursued him (for that was the truth of it) to 
the ringside in his own region. Had he recognized her? 
Would the thought that he was being run to earth make 
him kick like a startled beast? But she was stupid. He did 
not even know her name. She figured not so substantially 
as a waft of smoke in his thoughts. She did not exist for 
him. He would come. How could he not? 

With the party an accomplished fact, Rex was at his 
best. Some of the most charming women in London had 
appeared. Rex was admirable. She wandered about among 
the guests, hardly knowing what they said to her and what 
she offered them. The party was held in the extensive 
ground-floor section of the house, which was common to 
Rex and herself. The folding-doors between the large front 
room that looked out on the Square and the sitting-room 
behind, had been thrown open; the ring had been set up 
between the two rooms. The boxers appeared in ones and 
twos. The bouts started. The women clapped their hands 
and shrieked delightedly. Here now was Kid Cutter. The 
women pressed forward, trembling in the glory that sur- 
rounded him. He might have been some Gallic chief ex- 
hibited by a Roman general in the van of his triumph. But 
he, that other, would he never come? Never? 

He had come. He was here. In the room beside her. ... 

Under her own roof at length, within her arms almost, 
her arms empty and aching since time began. A light came 
into her eyes. Her body was quick with delight. She ignored 
him completely. | 

Several guests were there that evening who had met 
Mrs. Horsham only once or twice before. They realized 
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why people were so fond of her. She had a grace, a felicity, 
that won people to her at once. Others, who knew her bet- 
ter, remembered her as a gentle, easy-going creature, who 
let things go their way in so mellow a manner that they 
always went well. To-night she did not let them go their 
way, she took them in hand. They went better than ever 
before. She was a rather heavy woman, but she moved 
about with a girl’s lightness to-night. You might usually 
have marked a tendency towards sazging in her cheeks and 
under her chin. To-night she was flushed a little, and so 
winning that she seemed as young as any woman there ten 
years her junior. Her hair was not unattractive. Dark, was 
it not, with a copper sheen in it? Lights danced in her eyes 
— not reflected from the chandeliers, but ignited from their 
own green depths. One young man and another wondered 
how they had let her elude them. One old man and another 
determined they would not. Even the boxers were wholly 
at their ease. And this was unusual; for they looked upon 
these functions with something like dislike, they were 
treated with so embarrassing a mixture of adulation and 
patronage. It was certain that, but for the crisp emolu- 
ments they received, they would have attended these func- 
tions much less readily. For all of them Mrs. Horsham had 
a smile, a pleasant word. For all, excepting Jimmy Burton, 
who did not notice the omission. She might, indeed, have 
kissed each of his fellows tenderly, passing by him only, 
and he would still not have noticed it. To his social supe- 
riors he had not the habit of attaching sex at all. So that 
had she embraced those others, it would have been as if 
some mechanism had fulfilled its functions; and if, at some 
point, it ceased to operate, and that point had been himself, 
in what way was it his concern? The mechanism had run 
down. He did, in fact, remember that this was the lady 
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whom he had seen at a previous assembly, and that the 
very next night their eyes had met across the electric con- 
fusion of Haymarket. But she was by no means the only 
person there that night who had also been present at the 
party in Mount Street. And if he had seen her in Haymar- 
ket the night after, he had subsequently seen the fellow 
they called “'Turps,” and Curly’s boss, and the red-haired 
bloke, and several more of these same male and female 
toffs entering and issuing from the glittering Edens of the 
West End. 

Yes, yes; Emma had taken it into her silly little head 
that this same personage had come to watch him box at 
the Arena in Blackfriars. Silly idea! Barmy! His eyes slid 
along the milky lustre of her pearls. He smiled. He put the 
deliciously absurd idea out of his head. 

Here was Mr. Ramsgate approaching him. Mr. Rams- 
gate was acting M.C. that evening. It was Jimmy’s turn 
now. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, on my right I present Jimmy 
Burton of Bermondsey, on my left...” 

In Mrs. Horsham’s ears it was as if the chandeliers were 
belfries, ringing uproariously, rocking. 

He did three rounds once and again, then was offered 
food, and devoured it. Out of wine-glasses thin as petals 
he drank astonishing liquors, fragile and fiery. He was sit- 
ting upon an arm-chair, softer than his dreams had ever 
instructed him that beds of flowers and deep grass might 
be. He did not dream of flowers and deep grass. Softer it 
was than the King’s chair might be at that other Covent 
Garden. The words had another association, he knew well, 
than a back aching from an infinite succession of sacks of 
potatoes, and little more to receive at the end of it all than 
would buy a few “ doorsteps” with a portion of sausage 
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and mashed. He had no fervent political convictions, but 
he saw himself surrounded now with that sort of circum- 
stance against which, in the abstract, he would sometimes 
inveigh with some eloquence. It was all somehow loosely 
identified with the Government, perhaps even specifically 
with Mr. Asquith’s unfortunate “Wait and see,” which 
alone of all the catchwords of statecraft had filtered to his 
ears. There were moments when he vowed grimly that 
they had waited long enough, and soon enough they should 
see. What they should see, and who should see it, and why, 
was never clearly decided. He was no politician. 

But this pomp of the waiters and seers, beheld in the 
concrete, caused no more indignation or enthusiasm than 
birth or beer or death or any of the eternal verities. Only, 
perhaps, could Emma have eaten some of this strange, pro- 
toplasmic substance, in which gloomed and glowed arcane 
fruits, this wine-dark sea that foamed into a froth of 
cream, could Emma but have lifted to her little lips this 
glass, shaped not unlike them, holding stuff as odorous... . 

“The old Guinness for me!” vowed Jimmy Burton, 
shaking himself sternly out of a languor of wine and up- 
holstery. “ And wot’s good enough for me’s good enough 
for Emma, or there’ll be trouble!” He looked round. There 
was no barmaid here, called by the vulgar “ Ginger,” to 
be a gilt-edged security of beauty and awe. “ Ginger ” be- 
longed to magnificences within his ken. These others over- 
topped it, these ivories and crystals, these pearls and shirt- 
fronts. He saw how the lady of the house —“ Mrs. 
Horsham ” one or two called her, most called her “ Millie ” 
— moved among the magnificences, phantasmally, translu- 
cently. And then she was at his side, then her voice de- 
scended towards him out of cloud and bright secrecy. 

For all others there that night, for the humblest, she had 
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an easy word. She was jolly. She was gracious. As she stood 
within a kiss’s length of the youth she needed now as much 
as she needed blood or breath, a coldness descended upon 
her heart, a severity came into her face, like some Roman 
matron with frizzled hair who stands in the long hushed 
gallery of a museum. 

“Your name,” she heard herself saying, “is Burton?” 

He swung himself out of the chair and rose. 

“Yus, madam! ” he said respectfully. 

“Your name has been mentioned to me in connexion 
with a post vacant in this house.” 

“ Madam!” he repeated. A post? A job? The chance of 
a job? The blistered feet, the sullen docks, Covent Garden 
barren as a desert, menacing as a jungle. And Emma. 
Emma having to go on overtime. .. . A job? Footman? 
Clean the car down? Pantry-boy? Thoughts boomed and 
hurtled about his head. 

But even across the intoxication of the thought of a job, 
the extreme aloofness and haughtiness of the woman im- 
pressed itself upon him, like a slab of ice upon the neck. 
A sudden fury rioted in him, an envy, a hatred. He saw 
red, as upon those moments when he deemed men took 
a liberty with him, and his clenched fist resounded upon 
their chins, and they tottered at the feet of the young 
barbarian and he wondered, in that very moment, who 
they were and how they came to be in that place. 

Perhaps she became conscious of the young man’s hide- 
ous mood, for his eyes were not schooled to disguise the 
thought that crouched behind them. Perhaps the cold 
rigidity she so desperately needed to put on crumbled — 
not in her body, but in her eyes; for her body still hung 
arched away from him, as if repudiating their joint de- 
pendence upon this common air. Was it then that some 
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grievous melancholy flickered across her eyes for a mo- 
ment, and sat like a wraith on her lips? It was not with 
his conscious mind he was aware of it. Only, mysteriously, 
the beast in the young man’s brain settled on its haunches, 
and placed its head between its fore-paws, and closed its 
eyes. Once more she was the high-up lady, suggesting the 
lovely idea of a job. 

The others saw the lady and the young man facing each 
other, his own friends and hers. None gave the matter a 
second thought. She had no guest there that night to whom 
she had not spoken winningly. Why not, and how much 
the more, to Jimmy Burton, opposing her with the clean- 
cut face and the broad chest and the agile limbs which had 
stolen her wits away, and from which at once, at once, she 
must tear herself away lest she should swoon. 

“Tf you think yourself capable of giving physical in- 
struction to a small boy,” she breathed. 

It was, in fact, a characteristic of Jimmy Burton that 
whatsoever feat or faculty was at a given moment sug- 
gested to him, he deemed himself capable of it. Whether to 
distemper a room, or accept a delicate diplomatic mission 
to Peking, to build a canoe or to take down in shorthand 
the night’s proceedings in Parliament, so perfectly attuned 
in him were mind and body that it was incredible to him 
that any possible human achievement was beyond his com- 
pass. It was true that when he set himself to actual execu- 
tion, he found the deed lagged behind the thought. But it 
was not to his own incapacity he attributed the discrep- 
ancy. It was due to the inferior nature of the tools or ma- 
terial submitted to him. . 

He had not, it might be confessed, ever yet turned his 
attentions to the science of physical instruction. But auto- 
matically, in the moment at which she uttered the words, 
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he found himself, with complete honesty, the leading ex- 
ponent of the science south of the river, and, he doubted 
not, north of it. What the human body might achieve by 
the aid of elastic developers, punch-balls, skipping-ropes, 
dumb-bells, or with none of these superficial aids, Jimmy 
Burton could impart. 

_ “You betcher life, madam!” was the manner in which 
he conveyed his sense of complete confidence to Mrs. Hor- 
sham. 

“That is, assuming you are at present out of occupa- 
tion! ” She could not accept the thought that he was at her 
door, almost in her arms. She must play with the dreadful 
idea that even now some terrible hitch might occur. 

“Job? Me? ’Ain’t been nuffin’ doin’ nowhere, not for 
monfs and monfs! Try me, madam!” he requested confi- 
dentially. Jimmy Burton could not remain longer than 
several seconds at most in a state of speechless respectful- 
ness. He almost forgave her for her manner, chill and offen- 
sive though it still was. She had, after all, not had the ad- 
vantages of his own education. 

“Call here then to-morrow, at half-past four. My son 
will be home from school at that time. Ask for Mrs. Hor- 
sham. Bring with you any references you may have.” 


As her heart thumped steadily, steadily, that night, she 
was glad at least she had remembered the references. It 
was so formal, so proper. She did not realize that it almost 
had meant the entire frustration of her scheme. The sole 
documents with which Jimmy Burton had quitted his 
earlier occupations were now a thick lip, now a bruised ear. 
He still retained the enlarged knuckles, and it was not long 
before she investigated them. Not long. But she could not 
allow herself to say next afternoon, when he sat on the 
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edge of a chair with his cap on his knee, somewhat sullen, 
somewhat afraid of himself (he had not liked the too suave 
words the footman had addressed to him) — she could not 
say: “ Let me see your hands. Closer. Put them under my 
heart. Feel how it is beating. I thought it must stop night 
after night, for how was I to find you sooner? And your 
eyes. And your mouth, too. Now! oh, now! Bring them 
closer! No, not even now?” 
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pect of a job offered him by Mrs. Horsham a stroke of 

luck. In his limited vocabulary luck occupied no place. 
Things turned up or did not turn up. If money was in the 
pocket, it was to be spent. If nothing was in the pocket, 
some day doubtless something would be. Or, perhaps, it 
would not. He was the complete fatalist. Left to himself, 
he would have allowed the two paradisial rooms of his mar- 
tied love and Emma’s to form themselves from the void 
about their recumbent figures. But Emma was attaining an 
age at which the single state was perilously near a re- 
proach. She would be twenty-one upon her next birthday. 
And there was a pallor in her cheeks. And there was a 
pathos in her eyes. 

So that, as he walked towards Mrs. Horsham’s house 
next afternoon, though the word “luck ” still did not pre- 
sent itself to him, for he knew himself always capable of 
giving as much as he received, he experienced some pleas- 
ure that it was now, rather than next week, or next month, 
the prospect of a job presented itself to him. It had been 
too late last night to render himself outside the keyhole of 
the Creamer front door in Poplar to summon his maiden 
forth with shrill, faint breath. Nor had he risen early 
enough to intercept her on her way to the jam factory. 
There would be time to discuss the situation with her when 
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it was settled. He spent the night at the house of a friend in 
Lambeth, and rose in the late noon to perform his scrupu- 
lous ablutions; but they were not more than usually scru- 
pulous, for he had a great pride of body, even at his most 
penurious. The idea did not enter his head to encircle his 
neck with tie and collar, when the blue choker lay about it 
so much more featly. His boots he vehemently polished, 
just as he did when he presented himself before Emma. 
With a sharp knife he pared away some of the flaps that 
hung from the soles and equalized the heels. He set forth. 
“ And if the old dame wants references,” he said to him- 
self, “ she can want ’em. She can pull ’em aht o’ the spaht,” 
he added. Where, no doubt, he must have thrust them as 
they were successively showered upon him. 


He was swift in his reaction to every sort of behaviour. 
Where it seemed to require physical admonition, he did 
not hesitate to deal it out. Where some order of recogniza- 
ble merit presented itself, it did not fail to win from him 
instant approbation. He was, in fact, a connoisseur in good 
and bad manners. But the gentleman who answered Mrs. 
Horsham’s door (the footman, he rightly presumed) ob- 
fuscated all his categories. His manners were of such ex- 
quisite perfection that they must belong to some dome of 
abstract artifice. They were not engendered out of these 
heavy airs. Jimmy was nonplussed. Was the footman’s 
behaviour, in some subtle way, the most outrageous liberty 
ever taken upon his poor but honourable person? Was this 
a cynicism that transcended every outrage wreaked upon 
him by bleeden Irishmen, sodden vanmen, race-narks, 
Jew-boys? The footman’s immaculate livery made him 
conscious of his own sad clothing, as no real toff, most ir- 
reproachably clad, had done in his life before. That im- 
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maculateness was not germane to that footman. Jimmy 
could somehow quite easily envision him in the dungarees 
of a stevedore, despite his more than ducal air. And yet 
by no flicker of an eyelid had the footman shown himself 
aware of Jimmy’s choker or his frayed sleeves. Would it 
have been less offensive if he had? Jimmy felt his brain 
buzzing over the quandary, as it usually did not even when 
some sledge-hammer straight left caught him on the cheek- 
bone. 

By the time the footman had returned, Jimmy had de- 
cided the fellow had perhaps offered too little provocation 
for direct assault. The fellow would be pleased to show 
Jimmy up to Mrs. Horsham, if Jimmy would kindly fol- 
low. Jimmy followed. 

Mrs. Horsham was sitting with her back to the light 
near the end of a powder-blue divan, in a large room, a 
drawing-room. Near the opposite end of the divan was a 
high, green-lacquer chair. A thin-legged boy sat on it, look- 
ing straight before him solemnly. Indeed it would have 
been infelicitous to call it merely a drawing-room. It was 
more properly an extension into one or two more dimen- 
sions of that Chinese coat which had so tenaciously ‘seized 
the minds of Jimmy Burton and Emma Creamer. All its 
embroideries seemed to have stepped forth and expressed 
themselves in stone and metal and jewellery. A tremendous 
golden dragon devoured its own tail infinitely at the centre 
of a fawn carpet rimmed with powder-blue. Close against 
Mrs. Horsham’s head soared five Chinese gods on a mala- 
chite pedestal. You might have thought that that lady had 
been diverted a moment ago from her devotion at their 
shrine. All the rest was a confused glow and darkness of 
crystal, ivory, cornelian. 

“ The visitor you were expecting, madame!” announced 
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the footman, assigning him neither to the category of 
“gentlemen,” nor “persons.” How the visitor could be 
anything but a “ person” in those garments, the footman 
did not attempt to decide. Was it possible that the visitor 
belonged in some aspect or faculty to the category of 
“sentlemen,” that madam, instead of turning him over to 
the housekeeper, or to Johnson, requested him to be shown 
into her own sitting-room, and Master Osbert there? This 
was not the last of the complex speculations engaged on 
regarding this visitor by the members of Mrs. Horsham’s 
household. There was, at that moment, no indication on 
the footman’s sculptured features that they covered so nice 
a philosophic inquisition. The footman withdrew. 

“This is my boy, Osbert!” said Mrs. Horsham. 

“ Pleased to meet yer,” affirmed Jimmy politely. S 

“Tt is on his account that I have asked you to come to- 
day.” 

Again Jimmy was conscious of that remote frigidity in 
her tone. He set his jaw. She evidently did not understand 
it was not enough for her to ask. 

“ Fank you, madam,” he said. 

“ He is not a strong boy. His father was not strong. Per- 
haps you had best be aware of that, if you are to under- 
take the physical instruction of the boy. Would you like 
Burton to take you in hand, Osbert, and teach you boxing 
and swimming and things? You do swim, of course, Bur- 
ton?” 

“Coo!” he ejaculated, not without contempt at the 
suggestion that he might not. Fine state those two kids 
would have been in that night under the canal bridge, if he 
had not been able to swim. And that old dame at Shoe- 
buryness. The old dame had given him ninepence. 

For her part, Mrs. Horsham saw him in one swift mo- 
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ment, gleaming and naked, thrusting his way through the 
water like the prow of a ship. She saw him poised on a 
rock, suspended over burning blue water. A moment of 
foreseeing. Her heart contracted. She put her hand over 
her eyes to shut the vision from them, that her son might 
not condemn her in his dreadful innocence. 

“Yes, mamma, I’d like it,” said the boy. “I’d like it 
awfully. Then I’d be able to hit the chaps at school when 
they called me ‘ Guinea-pigs!’ Wouldn’t I, mam? Dick 
Barry says he can box. He kicks me sometimes.” He talked 
in a series of little swirls of sound. Then he stopped. Then 
he started again with a sharp intake of breath. But his eyes 
remained fixed very slowly and solemnly on his mother’s 
eyes, where she sat against the light. 

Jimmy Burton gazed on the child. He was something 
strange in his experience. He hardly knew how anything 
so pitiable could continue to exist. And yet there was a cer- 
tain sombre sweetness in the child’s eyes and voice. He 
himself had any number of brothers and cousins and 
nephews bordering on Osbert’s age. But they were alive. 
If it happened that for one day and two days father and 
mother, either because they had too much money or too 
little, determined to celebrate their joy or sorrow by get- 
ting drunk, with the consequence that no fire was lit and 
no food bought, the lads would be haler at the end of it 
than at the beginning. If a tidal wave swept their homes 
and families away, each would be capable of setting up in 
life for himself, as if he were already a grown man. But 
this weedy little creature, if a wind blew, would he not 
come to bits? Jimmy had never before been conscious of 
his own strength as something which might not have been 
his: any more than he had been conscious that his eyes 
saw. He felt an access of contempt and pity, an absurdly 
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affectionate and sentimental pity, for the undersized brat. 
He had, after all, so few of the good things of this world. 

“A bit o’ swimmin’ and boxin’ ’ud do ’im a mile o° 
good!” said Jimmy. 

Mrs. Horsham made further inquiries as to Jimmy’s 
prowess. He had not yet done the hundred in nine and 
four-fifths, but he quite genuinely saw no reason why he 
should not. He had, in fact, neither played tennis at Wim- 
bledon nor polo at Hurlingham. But it would not have oc- 
curred to him to imagine that he would not be up to the 
standards required at those conventions, should he set his 
mind to it. Osbert listened to him open-eyed. The strange 
man made more complex noises than his white mice. He, 
Osbert, had once kept a hedgehog in Overbury. Guinea- 
pigs were to be approved of. This creature had as much 
promise as any of these. Osbert decided at once he did not 
disapprove of him. 

Mrs. Horsham stated the salary she was prepared to let 
him have. It was not so much her generosity which made 
Jimmy breathless, as the application of the patrician word 
“salary ” to a sum of money to be regularly received by 
him. He could not decide whether it was on a chair or a 
cloud he was sitting, and whether he sat or flew. She had, 
in fact, been careful not to lure him with an emolument 
which looked too grossly like a bait, and it was only after 
quite exquisite calculations that she arrived at a sum which 
seemed to her psychologically accurate. But if the sum had 
been three times, or one-half as large, he would have been 
no less overwhelmed. He was to receive a “ salary.” 

Osbert would go on with his prep. school till the end of 
the present term at least, but the doctor did not allow him 
to indulge in communal athletics. It would be, therefore, 
convenient if Burton lived in at once, so that he could lose 
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no time in organizing his graduated instructions. Was that, 
Mrs. Horsham asked, agreeable. Jimmy Burton saw no 
reason why it was not. And just as Mannie, the boy’s 
nurse, did not live with the rest of the staff, said Mrs. Hor- 
sham casually, he, too, would live in this section of the 
house. He would have nothing to do with the other serv- 
ants. Mannie would see he was comfortable. Jimmy was 
less comfortable at that moment than dizzy. He was mak- 
ing calculations. At this rate of remuneration, if the thing 
lasted (was it not too incredibly good to last?), he could 
not merely hire a barrow, he could buy one. But was it 
worth buying one until you could buy a moke, too? That 
was, perhaps, aiming a little high. He would religiously 
hand over his “salary ” to Emma. With the proceeds of 
two or three lucky turnovers in fresh fruit, the wedding- 
ring, the wedded room, were no dream. How long need he 
stick at the job to manage funds enough for a lock-up 
shop? Perhaps his young brother... . 

“And what,” inguired Mrs. Horsham, “about your 
luggage? ” 

Jimmy looked blankly at her from among the débris of 
his reverie. Luggage was another of those civilized con- 
cepts which had no place in his philosophy. From time to 
time he bought garments from stalls in Whitechapel, and 
they superseded those he wore. In a gust of sudden pros- 
perity he might realize that he had been induced to buy 
half a dozen silk shirts. It might be with Dicky Bentley he 
was spending the night in St. Pancras, or with Joe Tap- 
pit in Brixton, or with his own people in Bermondsey. The 
stuff would remain with them. The chances of his errantry 
might bring him round to these centres again before the 
stuff had all been absorbed, and this was sometimes con- 
venient. He lacked the sense of property. 
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“Oh, yus,” said Jimmy vaguely, “I might collect one or 
two fings! ” 

“Tn that case,” asked Mrs. Horsham, “is there any rea- 
son why you should not come to-night?” He could not 
quite see the relevance of her deduction. But Mrs. Hor- 
sham was obviously a lady who made up her mind quickly. 
It was gratifying to find a woman in this order of society 
so devoted to the interest of her offspring. “I don’t see,” 
she continued, “why you and Master Osbert shouldn’t 
start early to-morrow morning before he goes to school. 
Do you?” 

Jimmy had no objections to offer. Mrs. Horsham rose 
from the sofa and opened her bag. “ Perhaps you’d best 
take this,” she said, “in advance. To help you get yourself 
one or two things.” 

Jimmy had never before refused any bounty the gods 
might offer. If their recognition was generously dispropor- 
tionate to his own outlay of effort, it was their look-out. 
More frequently it was the other way. But a constraint 
seized him now, he could not have explained why, as she 
held forth a pound-note. 

“P’raps,” he murmured awkwardly, “we’d best wait 
till yer sees if it’s all satisfactory, like.” 

“ You’re right. I’m sorry.” She replaced the note swiftly. 
She blushed so violently that she turned to the curtains to 
hide her face, pretending to arrange their folds. 

“ Mannie — that is Osbert’s nurse — will call you to- 
morrow morning. You might do some gentle exercises with 
him in his play-room to begin with. But, of course, I leave 
the details to you. [’ll show you your room just now. It is 
one of my guest-rooms, but it will have to do till we can 
find something more suitable.” 

He followed her along the passage. “ This,” she said, “is 
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the play-room. Master Osbert’s room leads out of it. This 
one here will be yours. There is nothing else ready near 
Master Osbert’s, I’m afraid. He’ll want you in the same 
part of the house.” 

She opened the door. He had an impression of billowings 
upon a purple sea. There was an oblique light of mirrors, 
a subdued glow of brass. He saw no more. She closed it, for 
a terror had assailed her. How would he return to it, so 
luxurious and so alien, out of his bleak void? He would 
understand what it all meant— six hours too soon. He 
would not come again. The dust would be in her mouth. 
Her heart would suffer again and grow cold, as a tomb, as 
a December tree. 

“You need not return before ten,” she said. “A cold 
meal will be laid for you in the play-room. Osbert, show 
him where to find it.” 

She had gone. She swept away towards a room at the 
end of the passage, two doors beyond the one he was to 
sleep in. He found the small boy’s hand in his, chilly, in- 
quiring, confiding. “ This way,” said Osbert. “ And I want 
you to see my mice. Horace, particularly. He’s my favour- 
ite. You'll love him!” 

Jimmy’s eyes followed his employer. He saw the edge 
of her dress disappear behind the door as it closed to. 
References. She had not asked for references after all. He 
stood and scratched his head for some moments. Somebody 
must be mad. Was it the old dame? Was it himself? He 
felt the pressure of a small hand in his own. Anybody 
was mad but Master Osbert. There was no sane occu- 
pation in the world, he felt, other than the care of white 
mice. 

“Come on, then, Master Osbert,” he said. “ Let’s ’ave 
a peep at ’Orace. ’E’ll be lonesome!” 
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It was in Victoria Street that the consoling idea struck 
him. Luggage? He would not present himself void of lug- 
gage after all. He made his way towards Westminster 
Bridge and down to a street off the New Kent Road, to the 
house of a fellow called ’Arry. It occurred to him that he 
did not know ’Arry’s other name. But there was a time 
when ’Arry had been as much his friend as the next man, 
and ’Arry had his own donkey-cart. The same was lodged 
in a large stable, and in the further corner of that large 
stable was a platform and a swinging-ball which Jimmy, 
on the occasion when a treble win had made him richer 
than dreams, had bought from an ex-sergeant who had 
given lessons in boxing to all the likely lads in Newington 
and Walworth; but, slipping off a pavement, one night of 
dissipation, and breaking his leg, that ex-sergeant had been 
forced to give up his career, his platform and his swinging- 
ball. Jimmy had acquired the last two, for it was a season 
in which many people, and himself not less enthusiastically, 
entertained hopes for Jimmy Burton of the Fly-weight 
Championship. He could not conceive, as he knocked at 
’Arry’s door, what more appropriate luggage he could re- 
turn with that night, to Mrs. Horsham. It would teach them 
who he was, the whole blinkin’ lot of em. For he had had a 
sense of a house alive with servants, though, in point of fact, 
he had seen only a footman, and heard of a nurse. As he 
trundled up, with his swinging-ball and platform, it would 
be clear for all the world to see, he again assured himself, 
what he was, where he was, and no nonsense neither. To his 
disappointment, ’Arry was not in. He would have to rely 
on less gross symbols of power than swinging-balls and 
platforms. They had never betrayed him. From this point 
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he had made his way by the Tower Bridge Road to Ber- 
mondsey and to his own home, where his appearance caused 
no especial comment. It had no more stirred their phlegm 
to see him arrive after eighteen months at sea. Nor did 
Jimmy, who had neither inherited nor acquired any strain 
of melodrama, deem this the moment for making any 
sensational announcement to his family with respect to his 
new employment in the household of Mrs. Horsham. He 
would appear, and at no distant date, with such a pair of 
“points ” (by which he meant pointed shoes), and such a 
double-breasted suit, and such a handkerchief in his 
breast-pocket that their eyes would start from their heads 
with curiosity. But for a long time they would say nothing, 
and he would say nothing; until perhaps Mary, the mar- 
ried sister, would ask in a tone of the most portentous 
casualness what it all meant. “ Just turnin’ over a penny 
or two in a toff ’ouse aht West,” he would reply easily. 
“ Appointed physical instructor to a young marquis. Or 
did they say dook? Emma and me’s thinkin’ of gettin’ mar- 
ried next monf or the monf after. Saw a nice pair o’ rooms 
dahn Stepney way.” 

But not for the moment. He discovered a shirt, a pair 
of socks and a grey sweater which belonged to him, and 
tied them up in a brown-paper parcel. It struck him that 
perhaps he might pick up one or two more pieces if he 
amiably made the round of his friends. He crossed under 
the river to Wapping by the Rotherhithe Tunnel, and by 
slow degrees, halting to sip the cup of blissful anticipation 
at a coffee-stall, he made his way to Poplar. Emma, little 
maiden with large eyes, cool lips and cool hair, smooth 
body like buttermilk, strong, too, as a tiger-cat; how she 
would flush with pleasure at the news! How her eyes would 
sparkle! He gulped down the last inch of coffee. The old 
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’og, her father, would have made off to the pub by now. 
Here was Billing Street. He had almost plunged across the 
roadway to the sainted threshold, when the sight of a small 
group of people outside the door held him to the shadows. 
It was, in fact, im. It was old Creamer; Creamer drunk. 
He was expounding to a band of disciples some esoteric 
gospel in that high-pitched level sing-song which Jimmy 
had endured before. There was no particular reason for it 
to stop till his listeners were dead at his feet, of starvation 
or old age. Jimmy hung back in the shadows impatiently. 
More than once he thought of running the gauntlet of Mr. 
Creamer’s wrath, but he was stopped by the thought of 
what consequences would follow for her, that night and 
next day, and the day after, should she manage to get away 
for the time being. A somewhat similar situation had arisen 
once before. Then, he had attempted to climb the back- 
yard wall of the Creamer house, but an awkward ten min- 
utes of the most circumstantial colloquy had followed, with 
the most dubious policeman in Poplar. It was not worth 
risking to-night. He hung on unhappily for half an hour, 
and then his time-sense (which, during the open hours of 
the public-house trade, was acute) informed him that it 
was at least a quarter past nine, and he would have his 
work cut out to get back in time to the house of his new 
employer. 

To-night Emma’s lips must be unkissed then, and his 
fingers not caught in the gossamer web of her hair. He 
sighed. He strode off with his face to the West. 


It was a maid who opened the door this time. The foot- 
man was, doubtless, off duty. “You are expected,” she 
said. Her lips opened as if someone had squeezed a button 
in her stomach. Her lips closed. She went before him and 
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pressed a switch that lit up the whole of the floor at the 
head of the first flight of stairs. She relieved him of his 
brown-paper parcel, and took him as far as the door of 
the play-room. “ Supper’s laid in there,” she said, with the 
same curious, automatic precision. “ Master Osbert’s sleep- 
ing just beyond. [’ll put this parcel down in your room.” 
He saw her enter the room which had been assigned to 
him, then he opened the door at his hand. He sat down 
to a discreet and well-prepared meal, with a bottle of 
white wine presiding over it. He made his way mechani- 
cally through the hors d’ceuvres, and helped himself, with- 
out enthusiasm, to the wine, which he thought thin, void 
of personality. He wished it had been Guinness, or Wor- 
thington. But he seemed to have been translated into a 
world where such dear liquids no longer existed. He was 
beginning to find himself not quite himself any longer, to 
wander into unfamiliar paths of metaphysic. He filled his 
glass again. He found his mind speculating, but not in the 
idiom of the academies, upon the nature of Absolute Truth. 
He was so absorbed in it that he lifted the fowl before him 
bodily from its plate, despite the contingent implements 
that flanked it. His teeth were pursuing steadily the con- 
tour of its spine, when a noise startled him — furtive, ad- 
monitory. It was some beast in one of the draped cages 
that stood ranged along a table at the side of the room, 
beyond the engine on its rails, so monstrous a thing to be 
a toy that it seemed vaster than any real engine, of which 
the size is adapted strictly to its function. He heard a phan- 
tom claw, undecided whether bird or beast, twang hollowly 
upon unseen wires. He dropped the fowl into its plate and 
took up knife and fork. The noise ceased. He filled his glass 
again, feeling the stuff now to be somewhat less thin than 
he had thought. He dispatched a créme caramel and won- 
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dered what beings they were that could draw delight from 
a cheese so decrepit. There was a little brandy in a de- 
canter beside the biscuits. He wondered why he had not 
discovered it before, for he would not have deemed it out- 
rageous to begin rather than conclude his repast with it. 
He had thought it sauce, he seemed to remember, in that 
bottle. He drained it. 

He rose and went to his bedroom in a lyric clarity of 
mind. Once more he was aware, as he switched the light on, 
of billowings upon a purple sea, an oblique light of mirrors, 
a subdued glow of brass. He had never conceived that a 
bed could be so suave and silken, downier than the bosoms 
of plump swans. The turned-down sheets had a smell like 
the choicest bouquets upon first spring dawns in Covent 
Garden. He threw off his Petticoat Lane shoddy and placed 
it in a deep arm-chair of royal brocade. He switched off the 
light, and though his limbs encountered one or two pieces 
of furniture on the way to his bed, so deftly padded they 
were that the encounter was, in itself, a sensuous pleasure. 
The lyric clarity persisted, though at the moment he found 
himself between the sheets it transferred itself from his 
waking to his sleeping mind, for immediately his body 
hunched itself into a semicircle and he was plunged into the 
heart of a cool profound sleep like a swimmer about whom 
a secluded mountain pool has closed. 

So that, when he heard a voice a few feet from his 
pillow, though he had no idea how many minutes or 
hours later it was, that still persistent clarity registered 
at once to his completely awakened mind whose voice it 
was. 

“Jimmy,” she said. “ Jimmy!” 

“ Beggin’ yer pardon, madam!” came from him, non- 
committally. 
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“Jimmy,” she breathed again; no more than that. 
“Jimmy!” 

But he understood. There was need for no further elo- 
quence. Of a sudden he pieced them all together, the frag- 
ments of the puzzle, in the darkness of the purple and 
golden bedroom, in the lyric clarity of his mind. This was 
what it all meant, even that first moment, when he felt her 
desolate eyes on him, the night of the party in Mount 
Street. This was her meaning when she stared at him above 
the snakes and birds and flowers of her Chinese coat, from 
the pavement of Haymarket. It was none other than she 
at the Arena the night of the Alabama Assassin. Funny old 
dame! Got it bad! But why him of all humans? Were 
there no baronets? Mystery too profound for solution for 
ever and for ever! Bit barmy, that was certain! But a sad, 
sad creature, for all her jewels. Yes, that was her! That 
was what the party meant, eh? And, of course, of course, 
Emma was right .. . that night of the bout with Bill Gun- 
ter... Emma was right... Emma.... 

His mind was suspended there, upon the image of his 
maiden. Emma, with the pale hair and the large grey eyes, 
upon her hard bedstead, leagues upon leagues away in her 
back room in Poplar. 

The woman glimmered palely in the purple darkness. 
She seemed less a woman than a ghost. She was merely a 
wraith of desire. False to Emma? Was he false to Emma 
that night with the woman in that house in Alexandria? 

What was he to this woman? Or rather, what was this 
woman to him? False to Emma? 

His mind was transported now to the anchorage of their 
dreams. He saw her bending over the fire, his own feet 
on the mantelpiece, in that bowery room over the green- 
grocer’s shop. It wasn’t the kitten scratching at the feet of 
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his chair. It was Dolly. He was always quite certain it 
would be a girl, and Dolly would be her name. Emma was 
still only a kid herself, but he had never met the job Emma 
couldn’t tackle. Nor himself neither. This one presented 
no insuperable difficulties. 

He heard a deep intake of breath, a stifled catch in the 
throat. The strangeness of the world struck him once again. 
Rum old dame! Bleeden rum world! 

ce Jimmy? 29 

“Yus, madam! ” 


It may have been half an hour later that he heard her 
form words again. “ When we’re together,” she whispered, 
“don’t call me madam. Call me.. .” 

But the rest was drowned in a paroxysm of harsh weep- 
ing. “’Ush, gal,” he said. “ Don’t be silly, nah! Don’t be 
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silly! 
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RS. HORSHAM started from her bed, her eyes 
| \/ | large with astonishment and fright. Never be- 
fore had noises so unseemly shattered the quiet 
of a house in Beauchamp Square; her own house, more- 
over, and at a distance of not many yards. It could not be 
doubted that the noises issued from the room of Jimmy 
Burton, her son’s instructor in physical exercises. The light 
filtering through her curtains was so pallid that she knew 
it still must be earliest dawn. She caught her hand at her 
heart. What was it? What was happening? She switched 
on the light over her bed, snatched up a dressing-gown and 
swept out of her room. 

The servants? During the several seconds needed to get 
from her own room to Jimmy’s, every sort of hideous pos- 
sibility presented itself to her. Had the servants risen in 
a body and attacked him? Had they divined the truth? 
She knew that there was not one of them, down to the 
scullery-maid and pantry-boy, who would not behave with 
infinitely enthusiastic circumspection if the situation con- 
cerned itself with a — with what might be termed a gentle- 
man. It was part of the technique of the highly paid mod- 
ern servant in the West End. It was expected from him. He 
was paid for it. When she had given instructions that day 
to the various servants involved, for the reception of 
Jimmy and the preparation of his supper and bedroom, 
they had replied with the efficient suavity characteristic 
of them. She had assured herself that only because her 
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nerves were in such a dreadful condition of fear and 
anxiety had she observed a certain something in their be- 
haviour hard to describe —a perhaps too efficient effi- 
ciency, a surely too suave suavity. 

Crash again! Bang! Merciful Heaven! She had not been 
mistaken after all. 

After all, she had assured herself, it was she who put the 
bread into their mouths. It was she who had an income of 
so many dizzy thousands a year that if she wanted them 
to perform their duties standing on their heads they would 
have to do it. No servant problem could resist the radio- 
activity of such wealth as hers. If they refused, she could 
fill their places half a dozen times over in a single morning, 
with whole regiments of butlers and housekeepers and 
footmen and maids, all standing on their heads, and wav- 
ing their legs deferentially in the air. 

Or did they, perhaps, imagine that she meditated an in- 
trigue with the young man, a common little boxer from 
Bermondsey? She grew hot with indignation at the 
thought. Merely because she insisted that he should sleep 
near her son for the greater convenience of the instruction 
to be imparted in physical exercise, were they to fill their 
minds with such revolting suspicions? 

Then, of course, there was Rex. He was due back from 
the Riviera in a week or so, though he had a habit of 
appearing two days earlier or two months later than he 
had arranged, without giving any warning. Nothing could 
put out Millie, dear Millie, she was so complacent. What 
was Rex going to think about the latest addition to dear 
Millie’s household? But whatever he would think, he 
would say. So much at least could be relied on. And what 
if Rex were to make these horrible insinuations? She re- 
fused to be tyrannized over by anybody. She would show 
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him she had a mind of her own. If he persisted in being 
awkward, she knew just what she would do. Yes, she 
would leave the house. 

Of course, of course, that was exactly what she would 
do, she would leave at once. The idea seemed luminously 
simple to her, yet, during all those twenty years of incar- 
ceration with her late husband, it no more would have oc- 
curred to her to leave his house than to take lessons in jiu- 
jitsu. The idea seized her. What was more, if it came to the 
point she would show him, she would show them all, that 
she could just march off between lunch and tea. Naturally, 
she would not leave Burton behind. Just to show them 
what she thought of them. Yes, she would take both Bur- 
ton and Mannie, to look after Osbert. She didn’t at all like 
that idea of Osbert going to Eastbourne. Dreadfully foggy 
coast. Anyhow, until the lad was set up a bit. Leave Eng- 
land altogether. They would go south somewhere. Yes, 
that was it. Italy. An island in Italy.... 

Once more that acute moment of foreseeing. Jimmy 
poised on a rock, suspended over burning blue water, 
thrusting his way forward like the prow of a ship. In that 
moment she realized this should be more than mirage. The 
brine of the southern sea was smart in her nostrils. 


Not all these thoughts passed so explicitly through her 
mind, in that brief journey between her own room and his. 
But the images that represented them were clear as swords. 
With her hand upon his door-handle, with the opaque 
stuff of the door still between them, she saw him at one and 
the same moment a thousand miles away, diving from his 
rock, and four feet away, bleeding on his bed. They had 
assaulted him. That frigid monster, Johnson.... 

And once more, crash! But oh, how desperately! Glass! 
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She flung the door open. Jimmy was alone. Almost he 
fulfilled her Mediterranean vision. He was stripped to the 
waist as if to dive that moment into the sea. His boxing- 
pants might have served for bathing-drawers. It was his 
boxing-gloves that dispelled the fancy, and the attitude in 
which he crouched towards all that remained of a cheval- 
glass; all that remained of its glass, that is to say. The 
frame was still intact. He stood in the position of one who 
has delivered a straight left and hopes to conclude the mat- 
ter by bringing round a right hook. He glared malevolently 
at the innumerable reduplications of his own crouched 
body in the smashed mirror. 

He had been engaged, with too much fervour, in the oc- 
cupation called shadow sparring. Overhead, dangling from 
a Sicilian chandelier, was a large purple cushion, sus- 
pended by a gold curtain-cord. The floor was littered with 
lustres. In default of the swinging-ball and platform shut 
up in ’Arry’s stable in the New Kent Road, Jimmy had 
begun his morning’s training by improvising them out 
of Mrs. Horsham’s upholstery. Finding that the purple 
cushion offered too little resistance to his sledge-hammer 
fists, he had turned his attention to the cheval-glass. It 
offered too much. 

She felt no indignation at the damage caused to her 
possessions. She forgot, even, her terror that her banded 
household had attacked the young man in his slumbers. 
She was aware only of a sense of profound awe. It was as 
if, for one moment of supernal privilege, she gazed through 
the teguments of matter into a focus of aboriginal en- 
ergy. 

She spoke. Her voice quivered like a little girl’s. “ Now 
Pll have to get you another mirror to shave by,” said Mrs. 
Horsham. 
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It had always been characteristic of the early periods 
of Jimmy’s tenure of a job that he had addressed himself 
to it with an almost terrifying keenness. For at least two 
days, sometimes even for three, an observer might have 
taken him for one of these exemplary and inhuman crea- 
tures who begin at the lowest rung of ladders and by more 
than heroic application become at length the managing di- 
rectors of the companies in which they were once the hum- 
blest but most tireless servant. They become millionaires. 
They endow their native cities with parks and libraries, 
stuffed respectively with deer and incunabula. 

Such, for two days, sometimes even for three, seemed 
the inevitable destiny of Jimmy Burton. Foremen smiled 
at him. His colleagues scowled darkly. Once, working in a 
chemical dye factory, Jimmy had set the standard of de-° 
votion upon such an intolerably high level that a con- 
spiracy had been set afoot to push him accidentally into a 
boiling vat of indigo. Fortunately some hitch occurred. 
Only half a week later his colleagues realized how rash and 
excessive such a proceeding would have been. Jimmy’s 
mood of exalted devotion snapped. He was manifestly one 
of themselves, or even less than that. In a little time the 
foreman had taken a liberty with Jimmy Burton. Jimmy 
Burton had seen it coming. It was the foreman who fell 
backward into the vat of indigo. Happily, it was only luke- 
warm at the time. 

Into his conception of his new employment as instructor 
in physical training, Jimmy Burton brought no lesser fer- 
vours. He realized it was important to get himself as fit as 
he had ever been if he was to get the best possible results 
out of his charge. He would cut down smoking and drink- 
ing to a bare minimum. The Woodbine and the Guinness 
should be not routine indulgences but mere symbols of so- 
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cial amenity. As for Master Osbert, the young nipper 
would have to pick his socks up. He was going to stand no 
madam from Master Osbert. He sketched out in his mind 
a campaign as ferocious as any young medizval vision- 
ary ever imposed upon himself—a visionary of the dy- 
namic as opposed to the contemplative species. Osbert 
Horsham might have survived the rigours of Jimmy Bur- 
ton’s tuition for three months, but assuredly not for 
four. 

There was no point, determined Jimmy, in not beginning 
at once. There was no Greek temperance in the constitu- 
tion of Jimmy Burton. If he did not slumber peacefully till 
long after noon and awake by slow and luxurious grada- 
tions, he sprang out of bed like a bullet at the moment of 
chill dawn. As upon this morning of his first day’s employ- 
ment in the house of Mrs. Horsham. 

He got busy. For a time it was enough to lie full length 
on the floor and rise from the waist without the assistance 
of the arms, in a gradually decreasing obtuse angle. Other 
manceuvres followed, as the press-up, the body-bending 
from the waist, the balancing of the oblique body upon 
one arm. It was important, for his pupil’s sake, to refresh 
his memory with regard to these manipulations. Before 
long an abstract lust of physical exercise seized him, with 
no thought beyond itself, the play of its own muscles, the 
tension of its own sinews. He whirled about his head a mar- 
ble charioteer in his left hand and a bronze satyr in his 
right. He suspended, as has been stated, a cushion cased 
in purple brocade, by a gold cord from the chandelier. He 
swung a mirror round to catch more light, so that he might 
spar at his shadow. He danced, he ducked, he lunged, he 
struck. 

And then the words of Mrs. Horsham fell upon his ear. 
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And then he became aware that the glass was smashed and 
his gloves torn. 

“Coo!” said Jimmy Burton. “I’ve ’it it!” 

“So yer ave!” whispered Mrs. Horsham. She had never 
dropped an aitch in her life before. 
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CHAPTER BELG HL 
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i { RS. HORSHAM’S friends (they were for the 
most part the friends of her brother-in-law) did 
not see much of her these days. They found her 

attachment to Rex rather touching, and guessed that she 
was not so frequently visible because Rex himself was still 
abroad. He was finding it difficult to tear himself away 
from the Riviera, and they smiled gently. Was it, as some- 
body had whispered, that new tennis girl from the Basque 
country, who had blazed so suddenly into the world’s 
eye? Obviously it could not be that not very frail soprano 
from the Scala in Milan, who had preoccupied him a year 
ago? 
. But the friends of so much amiability and money were 
not easily denied, even if she desired to cut herself from 
them wholly. Everybody had voted her boxing-party an 
altogether joyous affair. And though no one would have 
thought of stating it, no one would have denied that Millie 
was as pleasant a creature as she had ever been, and pleas- 
anter. Her charm was a more active thing. You might once 
have got the idea she was charming because it was less 
strenuous than not being charming. The idea could not 
have occurred to you now. 

Not less aware than any of her acquaintances of this 
glow, this new suffusion of personality, was her son Osbert. 
Not long ago it would have been correct to speak of him 
as one of her acquaintances. He remembered a morning 
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when suddenly, stretching her arms out of the void, as it 
were, she had grasped him to her bosom, and worried him 
with a hail of kisses. It had perturbed him. It had seemed 
unworthy of her and their highly correct relationship. It 
had happened again, this exhibition of hungry violence. 
Mannie, his nurse, was almost as upset by it as Osbert. She 
could not help thinking that Mrs. Horsham was transgress- 
ing against a code she had very respectably and satisfac- 
torily observed for so long. Mrs. Horsham was, after all, 
only the poor child’s mother. Mannie hated to interfere 
with routine, but that was precisely what Mrs. Horsham 
was doing; and if Mrs. Horsham persisted in her be- 
haviour, Mannie would be forced to do something about it. 
She would, for instance, forget to bring Master Osbert into 
Mrs. Horsham’s bedroom before she put him into his 
things and took him off to school. Mrs. Horsham did, in 
fact, persist in her behaviour, and Mannie duly forgot to 
present her son to her one morning. She was reprimanded 
with so astonishing a severity that she felt, however unrea- 
sonably Mrs. Horsham might henceforth behave, she for 
her part at least would abide by the strict letter of the 
law. 

For a long time Osbert’s discomfort persisted, for the 
habit of eleven years could not easily be broken through, 
and least of all could he bear to think himself faithless to 
his white mice and guinea-pigs. But by the time some 
weeks had passed, he could not hide from himself the as- 
tonishing fact that he was actually looking forward to their 
appointed meetings; and though a chap could not be ex- 
pected to like it when a mother behaved with such irreti- 
cence, he was certain he did not definitely dislike it. Care- 
fully shutting his eyes, as if he were not really doing it at 
all, he might put his arms round her and actually kiss her 
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without any sort of prompting. Subtly and beautifully, at 
times, she responded, and she herself closed her eyes, so 
that both might make believe that nothing had, in fact, 
happened, and no chap’s beastly manliness had been com- 
promised. The child was eleven. He had the physique of a 
child four years younger. He experienced the shames and 
self-consciousnesses and sudden sick spasms of affection of 
a lad years older than himself, countless years; a lad per- 
haps fourteen years old. 

At times she responded beautifully. At times she re- 
sponded with a devastating vehemence. Once or twice she 
wept. As if grown-up mothers ever did things they were 
sorry for. As if she were ashamed of herself for having crept 
down into the pantry and carted off a whole jar of straw- 
berry jam and made a pig of herself with it in her bedroom. 
That sort of thing. Very painful. He wished she wouldn’t. 
But she always made up for it next day. She might bring 
in a heap of coins, for instance, though, poor dear, she had 
very little idea of what was really what in coins. He stared 
at the latest contributions dubiously. That whopping Chi- 
nee was not so bad, bigger than a five-shilling piece, and 
a square hole in the middle of it, with big characters stand- 
ing out against each side of the square. And that early 
Froggie was not so bad, though he had one. That fellow 
Turtle would very likely swop it for the green Roman he 
rather wanted. But what on earth was the good of a round 
piece of nickel showing the face of the Revd. Willm. Ro- 
maine? Who was Mr. Romaine, anyhow? All that he had 
to say in explanation of himself was printed on the reverse 
of the medal: “ But I trusted in Thee, O Lord. I said Thou 
Art my God.” Which was all very well in its way. The gen- 
tlemen had died, apparently, on July the twenty-sixth, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five, aged eighty-one years. 
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Very depressing, but did that make him worth putting into 
a drawer, and if so, which? 

And here was a George the Third penny. He had four- 
teen already. And here were two George the Fifth farth- 
ings. Osbert sighed and shook his head. 

But she was not, said Osbert to himself, a bad old stick. 
And then Mannie came in with that beastly Sanatogen. 
Bones and lots more bones. At least there had always been 
so much in his mother’s favour, that she had never thrust 
boiled graveyards down a chap’s throat. Not at all a bad 
old stick. 


And though those were not precisely the words Jimmy 
Burton used regarding her in his own meditations, and in 
his conversations with Emma, those were precisely his 
sentiments; Not a bad old stick. She had her idiosyncrasy. 
Which of us has not? Himself he regarded as unusually 
free from over-emphatic particularities. He liked his Guin- 
ness. So did other men. He resented any infringement upon 
his dignity. Who worth his salt does not? Mrs. Horsham 
had taken this strange, occasionally somewhat exacting, 
and yet never wholly inconvenient, fancy to him. He was a 
realist. He accepted it, without psychologizing upon the 
issue. And she had her delicacy. He never needed to state 
grossly that upon a certain night it was the maiden of 
his heart who would absorb his attentions. He came in late 
upon these occasions, letting himself in with his own latch- 
key. She would make no demands from him. True, she 
found it impossible to get to sleep so long as he was out. 
But if she knew that Emma was his companion, a sort of 
serenity possessed her. He came in with the sense and scent 
of Emma still about him, as an atmosphere, an emanation. 
She would not allow herself to intrude on it. He knew she 
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waited till at least an hour had passed after he had shut 
his bedroom door behind him. Then she stole in when she 
thought him asleep, and implanted a kiss on his forehead, 
light as a loosened petal. No more. But without that she 
would have been awake all night. So she whispered to him 
once when somehow he let her perceive he was not sleep- 
ing. He was in a drowse still with the warm embrace of 
Emma. He still felt her hair in his nostrils and over his 
eyelids. But he still had it in him to remember the strange, 
sad woman who stood over him and kissed him and stole 
away. “ Poor old gal,” he murmured. The door closed be- 
hind her. It was as if a mother had crept in to her son’s 
bedside, knowing her son to have lain in his sweetheart’s 
arms; as if she were desirous of savouring, through her 
own pride and heartbreak, the fragrance his sweetheart 
had left with him. But upon the next night she claimed him 
again. 

Not all of him. Well she knew it. She was content. 

He talked to her of Emma, and she asked him questions 
regarding her. She sent her small presents, discreetly small 
at first, lest she should arouse surmisings in the girl’s heart 
why this woman, so far removed across gulfs so unbridg- 
able, had her so in mind. She hoped that some time she 
might see Emma and talk to her. 

But when Jimmy talked to her for long hours about a 
world more incredible to her than the swamps of the 
Papuan head-hunters, she listened fascinated as any child 
spellbound by tales of brigands and buccaneers. She 
learned something of the jungle ferocity of the world from 
which he emerged, a ferocity governed none the less by its 
own punctilio. It was the spell of his white savagery which 
had taken her captive long ago, at the party where she had 
first met him in the dark background and abysm of the 
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sterile time: taken her captive, not merely in the sense of 
one imprisoned in a cell, but of one bound hand and foot 
in chains. There was a grim humour in the situation, too. 
Her mind went back to the unhumorous viscid security 
which had housed her so long, like a semi-vegetable insect 
in a pool. But hardly insect, for insects breed with some 
passion, and passion above all she had not known. It 
hardly seemed that he had lived upon the same globe as 
she. His few and twenty years had compassed a hundred 
lifetimes, her own not a tenth of one. He would speak to 
her of strange industries, honest and less honest, that she 
had not conceived as existing, of the race gangs, of a 
Mafia insolent in Charing Cross, a Camorra which knit 
tight into one throbbing organism the alleys of Bethnal 
Green. 

He would tell her, for instance, of what had happened to 
Teddy Socks that very evening. Why, Gawd’s trewf, she 
herself, Mrs. Horsham, knew him. He was one of the box- 
ing boys at her own party. Did she remember the bloke 
with short red hair and freckles? In point of fact neither 
name nor feature of any one of her guests remained in her 
memory. It was wholly absorbed by Jimmy. But she said 
yes, perhaps she did remember. “ Red hair,” she repeated. 
“That was ’im,” said Jimmy. It had all begun, apparently, 
only the day before in the four-ale bar of a public-house 
in Leicester Square. Jimmy would not decide on the rights 
and the wrongs of the case, but it was claimed that Teddy 
Socks had done no less a thing than take a liberty. Now 
to take a liberty at all is a perilous enough thing. But to 
take a liberty with a member of the Bernini gang was, to 
put it succinctly, indiscreet. Gradually Jimmy was begin- 
ning to impress upon Mrs. Horsham the ineffable heinous- 
ness of liberty-taking. You might steal a man’s sweetheart 
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from him, you might rape a man’s mother, but if you took 
a liberty, woe upon you! 

So it was that Teddy Socks, walking home that evening, 
and turning the corner of his own street in Whitechapel, 
had found the outraged member of the Bernini gang, at- 
tended by some colleagues, waiting for him. It was short 
work, and sharp. Teddy Socks would bear the criss-cross 
gash of razors on his cheeks till the end of his days. Mrs. 
Horsham’s heart stopped beating. A sensation at once of 
pride and terror invaded it. Mr. Socks had been one of 
her own guests. She had herself filled a wine-glass for him 
and offered him a paté sandwich. 

Then Jimmy proceeded to tell her of another epsiode, 
not dissimilar, in which he himself figured. There was more 
terror, more alarm, in her heart now, but she could not 
stifle her pride. She clasped him to her with a strange 
sense of privilege. He was insensitive to the embrace. He 
proceeded with his tale: how he, too, and in the company 
of Emma, was walking along a main road in Shadwell; how 
he became aware of a knot of people lurking at the dark 
corner of a street. From their attitudes he knew they boded 
no good. He caught sight of the faces of one or two. He 
knew at once that the matter was pertinent to a certain 
affair at a race-meeting in Lingfield, regarding which they 
had threatened evil things. For at least three reasons it was 
inadvisable to turn tail. First, that such a proceeding in the 
presence of Emma would make himself a stink in his own 
nostrils for ever and ever. Secondly, he would be no pleas- 
ant odour in hers. Thirdly, a man running is always at a 
disadvantage: because it is possible that one or two among 
his enemies may run faster than he, and he is much more 
at their mercy therefore with his blank back turned to 
them than a front armed with teeth and fists and boots. 
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But none of these weapons was adequate to the situation. 
Swift as thought, he bent his head between his shoulders 
and butted them like a bull. They scattered before him. 
The air above was quick with a pattern of ineffective razor- 
edges. With terror and exultation at her heart, with a light 
laugh on her lips, Emma passed through the dark con- 
federation, tossing her pretty head, like a lady whose 
knight has baulked a caitiff chivalry. Nor was her 
knight left without a remembrance of the assay. One 
razor-edge had caught him on the scalp. The scar re- 
mained. 

“Fill it!” he requested Mrs. Horsham, upon this later 
night. She deduced he meant “ feel it.” Her hands dallied 
about his mouth. He seized her fingers and passed them 
under his hair along the weal. 

“ Darling boy!” she moaned. “ You must never get into 
that sort of danger again. Promise me!” She moved her 
lips along where her fingers had been. 

* Nark it! ” he commanded. “ Nark it!” 


But there were tales he told her, or she divined, less full 
of fury than these: of a courtesy and kindliness which, no 
less than the desperate licence of the other, seemed to be- 
long rather to a buried time than the cynic age she knew. 
Of the giving away of a sole pair of boots to a friend whose 
need was sorer; of the working day and night for weeks in 
the stifling closes of a bakehouse, for a man who was ill 
and his wife had borne him a child and was half dead: and 
Heaven knew how many of the three of them might have 
survived, despite the munificence of State Insurances, had 
Jimmy not rendered the week’s whole earnings each Fri- 
day evening. Or of collections among beery and foul- 
mouthed men in public bars to help to his feet some wretch 
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emerged from prison, men who thus sacrificed even their 
beer, which was more to them than all else life had to offer, 
being the sole potion which might enable them to forget 
how little that all else was. Or of some downy lad who had 
already served a sentence once and twice, and, though this 
time innocent, condemned himself to prison a third time, 
so that some malefactor threatened with his first sentence 
might go free. 

And of a tenderness towards dogs and cats and children; 
and towards “ the old woman,” for that was how he spoke 
of his mother, a word to be avoided, for it smacked of mu- 
sic-hall sentiment. And she, for a score of years perhaps, 
had not kissed him, nor he her, and, whenever he appeared, 
had only harsh words for him, if any at all; for there were 
many mouths to feed and little food to do it with, and 
to-day was like yesterday, and to-morrow would not differ 
from it. How, then, sKould she anoint his head with sweet 
oil? Yet he had a sort of savage reverence for her, an un- 
couth love, and he dreamed dreams of her old age. Engir- 
dled she should be by gramophones, and her residence 
should be where two superior public-houses held the cor- 
ners of the street. High above them rose, above marble 
balustrades, a plush-padded cinema. Of his “young bruv- 
vers ” also he spoke, with the hectoring affectionateness of 
an older bear regarding the later cubs; how well they 
shaped as boxers, and it would go ill but that Ernie should, 
one breathless day, bid for the fly-weight honours, so nippy 
was he, and such a punch he had. 

But the tale began in Emma and ended there. She was 
the light that was not to be quenched, however rude the 
winds were or thick the exhalations. Should a fire have 
made his face hideous, or a disease have peeled her hair 
and brows, their love would not have been less. There were 
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moments when it seemed to Mrs. Horsham a preposterous 
paradox that the fierce young brute lay beside her so, and 
talked so of some other woman. She wondered why, despite 
the invincible intoxication of her flesh, she could tolerate 
his disloyalty and her own. She knew that, in point of fact, 
even if the obsession of disloyalty had held her day and 
night, it could not have expelled the intoxication. She knew 
that no sort of scruple would have stood in the way of the 
thing she desired, and that there would have been no sac- 
rifice she would not have found it foolishly easy to make. 
But the goad of disloyalty did not enter her flesh. Nor was 
this so because, after all, the girl was a complete stranger 
to her, a wretched little Cockney girl, of a station inferior 
to her kitchen-maids. She could not, on the contrary, feel 
the girl a complete stranger to her, any more than Jimmy 
himself was. She was part of him. How then was she to be 
dispelled, shut out in her grim slum, a wandering, wailing 
ghost? 

She knew that she herself had none of what was finally, 
essentially, the youth in her arms, though to a dispassion- 
ate eye he seemed little else at all than a not ill-made clod. 
All that finality, all that essence, the slum girl possessed. 
Somehow the divorce, she was aware, is not chimerical, be- 
tween body and spirit. Somehow, too, and infinitely less 
consciously than Mrs. Horsham, Jimmy was aware of it. 
He was a male. A demand was made upon his maleness. It 
bred no confusion with the demand made upon him as a 
lover. In Beauchamp Square the demand was not made at 
his own instance. But when, as a sailor cruising round the 
Bay towards Suez, he had himself imposed these demands 
at Cherbourg, at Huelva, at Alexandria, had he then been 
any less a lover? Only should the spirit waver, then, then 
was disloyalty. Never did his spirit depart from her by any 
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most slim deviation, from Emma with the large grey eyes 
and the cloud of pale hair. 

“ And nah,” said he, turning on his side, away from her, 
“sit! I want to kip! I’m rahstin’ the kid up early to-morrer 
morning. I’ve digged up some new Swedish exercises. 
They'll put ’im froo it, Gawd, ’elp im! Good night! ” 

“Good night, Jimmy! Oh, good night!” For the last 
time her mouth on his — gentle, now; appeased. She crept 
softly towards the door. He was already hunched into a 
crescent moon and fast asleep under the brocade canopy 
and the flowered silk quilt. 


2 


“You'll see!” Emma had said. Jimmy recalled the 
prophecy more than once. Jimmy had seen whether the 
lady who had watched the boxing that night of the set-to 
with Bill Gunter was not the same as the lady in the Chink 
coat in Haymarket outside the cinema. But Emma had not 
yet seen. Emma did not quite know what to make of it. 
How or why a West End lady should doff a garment blaz- 
ing with silken embroideries, the lining whereof was blue 
like the steel of a sword, and the fur at the neck of it 
downier than the wings of cherubs — how or why such a 
lady should doff such a garment, assume a drab rain-proof 
and cross the river to the Arena in Blackfriars was more 
than Emma could understand: excepting in moments of so 
farcical and monstrous a suspicion that the body grew 
numb at the thought of it. 

Yet the further the episode receded, the suspicion, 
though it did not become less monstrous, became more and 
more farcical. She ascertained that Jimmy’s new employer 
was, in point of fact, the lady in the Chink coat glimpsed 
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that night in Haymarket. A coincidence, but not so ex- 
traordinary, after all. She had stared at them, had she? 
What was so criminal in that? If the lady had had as much 
toff wine as they themselves had had Guinness that very 
night, she might quite easily have behaved with much less 
decorum. 

The supplementary question as to whether the lady in 
the Chink coat — Jimmy’s employer, that is to say — was 
also the lady in the rain-proof at the Arena in Blackfriars 
was never brought up again. A fortunate element in the 
situation was the fact that Jimmy himself had not set eyes 
on her that evening; so that, when Emma made her ex- 
traordinary assertion, he was able to sing it to scorn with 
complete honesty. “ You'll see!” Emma had said. He had 
seen. But the question, thereafter, was avoided by them 
both with quite terrifying circumspection. Jimmy did not 
believe that Emma could find the situation any the more 
credible than he himself, despite frequent corroborations, 
still found it. It was not less true than incredible, and he 
accepted it, performing his duplex duties loyally, and one 
more readily than the other. The training of Osbert ap- 
pealed to a certain esthetic sense in him, out of such woe- 
ful material to fashion a thing less woeful, to straighten 
those shoulders, to bring some colour into the child’s face. 
Beginning to regard it zsthetically, he began to find the 
process a thing intrinsically worth doing, whatever condi- 
tions of embarrassment or good fortune were attached to 
it. He did attempt to juggle with the fancy that in order to 
make a man of Osbert he was ready to gratify Osbert’s 
mother. He did not confuse the issues so meanly. But he 
obscurely and assuredly felt that neither affected the integ- 
rity of his love for Emma. That the one service might be 
discussed with her and the other by no means, did not 
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affect the situation. Women were like that, all of them. 
Even if she had, in a few blunt words, known of those 
mere mechanical excursions in Cherbourg and Alexandria, 
she would, as he termed it, “ frow a fit.” Perhaps nothing 
so violent. Her lips would twitch. He would be aware of 
the ghost of a snivel. Not that she did not guess, surely. It 
is the specific merit of women that they may guess and 
stalwartly not know till they are dead. 

He did not deem there might be any reciprocity in these 
laxities. A man wanders with his body only; a woman can- 
not be faithless in the body only. That was his philosophy. 
He shared it with several millions of his fellow-citizens in 
London. 


“And that’s that!” said Jimmy contentedly one eve- 
ning in the Seven Dials, having just knocked back his third 
glass. 

His eyes rested on the curve of Emma’s cheek and on 
the line of her throat that stretched and relaxed as she 
drained the last drops in her glass of port. Port she was 
drinking, not Guinness. Once she had drunk port because, 
when a maiden has her swain at hand, it is more refined to 
drink port. Now she drank it because it was, in fact, nicer. 
It was more expensive, but that was a consideration that 
did not trouble them latterly. This was her second glass. 
He was ordering a third. 

“Ginger!” he proclaimed, “ anuvver port!” Never be- 
fore had he dared to address that august lady so. “ And 
anuvver for yourself!” he supplemented. The bosom that 
the august lady was expending into a thicket of reproof 
converted itself into an arbour of chaste dalliance. It was a 
versatile and eloquent bosom, which was capable of con- 
veying messages without the aid of the lady’s eyes or 
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mouth, so that she had the power of maintaining a con- 
versation with two, if not three, people at once. Emma also 
noted the conversion of the honorific “ Miss ” into the fa- 
miliar, the somewhat regrettably familiar, “ Ginger.” She 
knew it intimated no clandestine communion. She knew 
that a sense of happy self-confidence, notable even in 
Jimmy, must be animating him, and in so much she was 
glad of it. But the awe inspired in Jimmy by the auburn 
lady had acquired something of the authority of a tradi- 
tion. She was more of a stickler for the established order 
of things than Jimmy, and therefore did not care to see 
tradition flouted. Yet she felt, as she sipped her third 
glass of port, that perhaps the revolution need not disturb 
her. 

“ T’ve been finkin’!” said Jimmy. 

“ Thinkin’? ” inquired Emma sceptically. “ You’aven’t! ” 
she stated. She had no great respect for Jimmy’s intellect. 
“ Or, if you ’ave, you shouldn’t! ” 

“Funny, ain’t yer? Doin’ Nellie Wallace out of a job! 
Blackleg, tha’s what you are! I’ve been finkin’. Why should 
you go on slavin’ away at the factory night and day like 
this? Only a few monfs more wiv the old dame, and we’re 
landed, gal! ’Tain’t doin’ yer no good. Why not go in fer 
a bit of a ’oliday afore we’re “itched. That’s when yer’ll 
’ave to start gettin’ busy, gal, so why not take you charnce 
nah?” 

“ Wot, and me sit at ’ome all day practisin’ scales on the 
pianner? Use yer loaf, boy!” 

“ Yer know I ’ates to see yer sloggin’ away and lookin’ 
like a trod-on muffin 2 

“ Thank yer, Jim Burton. There’s them as is quite ’appy 
to take my face as it is. If it isn’t good enough for yer, say 
the word!” 
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“Oh, no, it ain’t! Face, yer call it? But ’onest, Emma, 
it’s abaht time ss 

“ An’ you thing I should stay on in the ’ouse all day, 
waitin’ fur the old man to come in, and go out, and come 
in again, lookin’ for somethin’ nice and soft to throw things 
at? Wot’s comin’ to yer Jimmy? And besides, ’ow long do 
yer think this ’ere job’s goin’ to last, eh? Wot ’appens when 
yer get up one fine mornin’, and napoo, nothin’ doin’ — 
and me sittin’ in the kitchen twiddlin’ my thumbs? ” 

“Don’t you worry, gal, this ’ere job lasts as long as I 
wants it to! Leave it to me!” 

“ Taken a fancy to yer, ’asn’t she, the old dame? Wot is 
it she finds in yer?” 

“?Tain’t ’er. It’s the nipper. Can’t go a step wivaht me. 
I told yer abaht the old nurse ’e’s got tacked on to 7im — 
Mannie, they calls ’er, as ’as looked after ’im since ’e was 
born. *E couldn’t ’ave been much littler, neever. You’d 
split yer sides larfin’. She’s as jealous of the old dame — 
"is muvver, that is —’avin’ anyfin’ to do wiv the kid as a 
old man when ’e picks up a tart o’ sixteen. But she’ll let me 
do anyfin’ wiv im — punch ’im, toss ’im in the air, even 
chuck ’im into the deep end at the swimmin’-barfs. All doin’ 
71m no end o’ good, and she knows it. They bofe knows it. 
Mrs. ’Orsham was finkin’ of sendin’ ’im away to a posh 
school near Eastbourne somewhere, after the ’olidays. 
Seein’ the way the kid’s been comin’ on she’s changed ’er 
mind nah. She talkin’ of ’avin’ a private tootor from Oxford 
College, and me to go on wiv the jerks. So don’t you worry 
about no jobs, Emma. Yer’ll never go fat wiv worryin’! ” 

“Yer can’t tell! ” she said stubbornly. “ Yer can’t never 
tell with them ’igh-up blokes! They takes things into their 
’eads sudden, and then they drops out of their ’eads jest 
as sudden. Besides, yer might kill the poor little nipper the 
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way you're goin’ on. Wouldn’t trust my nipper to you, you 
bet I wouldn’t! ” 

“ Wait till you’re arst, miss! ” 

But he realized from her manner even more than her 
words that in her wisdom (for which he had the pro- 
foundest respect) she had appointed that as things were, 
they remained. He was happy to note that the thought of 
Mrs. Horsham seemed not to depress her. She had even 
forgotten the pique she experienced when Mrs. Horsham 
had induced him to lay aside a certain magnificent suit of 
clothing, chosen by themselves, in favour of a drab suiting 
more to Mrs. Horsham’s taste. It had happened thus. His 
employer had requested him to equip himself with a new 
outfit, for it was natural she disliked to have a member of 
her household passing in and out of it in a pair of shoes 
without heels and a coat manifestly not ordained for him. 

First, as to the shoes .. . 

The casual idea had occurred to Mrs. Horsham that 
Jimmy might some day accompany Mannie and Osbert 
into the country, and take the boy for a longer walk than 
Mannie was capable of. (For it was obviously important 
that sufficient work must be found for Jimmy, to justify 
his existence. She found she needed not to trouble herself 
on that score. He displayed an amazing ingenuity in dis- 
covering methods to promote Osbert’s development: meth- 
ods so ingenious that their machinery made it difficult to 
enter the play-room. There was an accumulation of dumb- 
bells, boxing gloves, punch-balls, graduated weights, and 
other objects so formidable that the white mice died of 
chagrin. She was glad to find that their death did not over- 
whelm Osbert with grief. His new animal was infinitely 
more complex and unexpected in its gyrations. For her 
part, Mrs. Horsham began to accustom herself to the reali- 
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zation that some mechanism, to which Jimmy applied him- 
self and Osbert with an almost fanatical enthusiasm for 
two days, might be discarded next morning with the utmost 
contempt. 

To return to the shoes. . . . On the occasion when it had 
occurred to Mrs. Horsham that an occasional walk in the 
country with his two preceptors would do Osbert no harm, 
she had mentioned to Jimmy that a pair of brogue shoes 
might be useful. Would he not buy himself a pair? He 
turned upon her a face of such consternation as Rex might 
have displayed at a dance, having discovered that he had 
assumed correct evening attire excepting for a pair of col- 
oured socks and carpet slippers, which he had forgotten to 
change. 

“Wat?” cried Jimmy. “Me in a pair o’ brogues? 
Wot ’ud the boys say? And Emma? She’d send me 
where I come from, quick! Brogues!” he repeated in a 
tone of horror. It seemed that his appearance in them in 
Bermondsey would create a situation of such gravity that 
even he would not care to face it, ready as he was within 
reason to dare superior odds. 

She could not perceive why that type of shoe-wear was 
so infamous. It gave her an inkling, at least, that two 
entirely opposed conventions governed masculine dress 
in Bermondsey and Belgravia, and that there was noth- 
ing to choose in the degree of their intolerance for each 
other. 

A day or two later he appeared in the new outfit de- 
signed by himself and Emma. Mrs. Horsham felt so un- 
utterably ashamed, not of him but of herself, that for days 
she felt she must find some excuse to get rid of the footman 
who had seen him enter. The shoes particularly shocked 
her, so outrageously elongated they were, and of so sinister 
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a polish. His tailor had endowed him with something of the 
waist popular in female fashions in the nineties. The skirt 
billowed behind, gashed with a slit like a fjord. The en- 
trance to the pockets was not horizontal, but oblique. The 
double-breasted lapels stuck out like monstrous ears to- 
wards the shoulder. He wore a cap several inches inclined 
over one eye. The tie was a bright pink. He kept his thumbs 
in the arm-holes of his waistcoat. 

Emma had more than given her sanction. She had helped 
in the appointment of forms and colours, and was ecstatic 
that her imaginations had been so superbly bodied forth. 
Never in their relationship did Mrs. Horsham find it neces- 
sary to employ so much tact as in her efforts to make him 
discard this inexpressible attire. She saw his jaw set sul- 
lenly, his eyes cloud over. She might not have been suc- 
cessful at all had Osbert not made a fortunate appearance. 
The moment he set eyes on Jimmy’s costume, it produced 
in him an expression so ghoulish that Jimmy was conscious 
of acute discomfort. The problem as it presented itself to 
Mrs. Horsham, therefore, was to devise a mode of cloth- 
ing which would be acceptable at the two poles of his orbit. 
Her solution to the problem garmented him that night as 
he sat in the saloon bar of the Seven Dials, with Emma’s 
velveteen dress as closely contiguous to it as propriety 
permitted. 

It was natural that Jimmy should be equipped with a 
new suit, even though, alas! it was not the new suit of her 
dreams. But it bewildered her somewhat that more than 
once Mrs. Horsham sent her a delicate little present by 
Jimmy’s hand. Some pairs of silk stockings, for instance; 
an incredibly different thing from the mercerized com- 
modity which was as high as the dreams of the jam factory 
soared. It was not as if they had been worn. They were 
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fresh as snow-flakes. She locked herself in her bedroom, 
took off her clothes, and assumed the brightest pair — 
“French Flesh,” she thought the tint was. She had never 
known a sensation so exquisite. Her slight body glimmered 
in the slum twilight. Her legs and the half of her thighs 
hardly seemed to belong to it. And then a sudden wild folly 
seized her. She tore the things from her limbs as if the 
stuff scorched them. She crumpled them, bit them, tore 
them to shreds. Then she felt exceedingly foolish, and 
called herself savage names. It would have been more satis- 
factory even to sell them to Sarah Watters, who already 
had several pairs, and best not to inquire where they came 
from. She put the other pairs away with contrite care, and, 
before a week had passed, had added to them a tiny apple- 
green silk camisole with dainty shoulder ribbons, and sev- 
eral little lace handkerchiefs. There followed a work-basket 
padded with satin. This she was indiscreet enough to leave 
in the kitchen one evening. She found her father’s boot in 
it when she returned. 

She valued the silk stockings and the camisoles and the 
other kindred objects highly, but rather in the spirit of 
museum objects. It hardly occurred to her that they were 
things to put on. Least of all when she knew that Jimmy, 
in the warm secrecy of the parlour, might become aware 
what garment lay closest to her fluttering heart. So, too, 
excepting in moments of hideous fancy stifled so soon as 
engendered, she found it difficult to think of Jimmy’s em- 
ployer as a woman like herself, or her mother, or Liz ’Aw- 
kins, or Sarah Watters. She too was something abstract, a 
museum object. All that Jimmy told her of her house and 
her servants and her clothes and her car made her more 
and more legendary. She had beheld her in the flesh, it was 
true. But the very flesh, surrounded by so expensive a 
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pageantry, became a substance not sensitive to her own 
order of aches and desires. 

But as for Jimmy, she had never known Jimmy so ador- 
ably, so stalwartly amorous, as these late days... . 

“*Oneybunch,” she whispered, with the steel of his arms 
about her waist, “ go gentle! ” 

He was too intent to speak, too aflame with love of her. 
Often he forgot in these moments how strong he was. She 
rather he forgot than he remembered. 

“Ush, ’ush!” she whispered. “’E might be comin’ in 
early to-night. Yer never know! ” 

There was no intruder. It might not have been well for 
him that night if there had been. 

“ Darlin’, darlin’! ” She was sobbing on his breast. 

“Only a few monfs nah!” he whispered. “Kiss me 
again!” 


CHAPTER NINE 


I 


RS. HORSHAM leaned back upon the powder- 

blue divan in her Chinese drawing-room. It was 

the room in which she had first interviewed 
Jimmy Burton, and he did not yet seem to have departed 
from it. He seemed to occupy every part of the house, it was 
full of his strength and youth and grim humour. Not, of 
course, the servants’ regions below, or even the big rooms on 
the ground floor, occupied jointly by Rex and herself. Nor, 
for that matter, the smaller floor above her own, which Rex 
maintained in most respects as a separate bachelor apart- 
ment. So that, when you came to think of it, it was only a 
fraction of the house that was possessed by the spirit of 
Jimmy. The fact was that the rest, much more spacious 
though it was than that fraction, actually seemed con- 
tracted and lightless. He had endowed everything he came 
in contact with with a more abundant vitality; not merely 
herself, not merely Osbert, but even the redoubtable Man- 
nie. Mrs. Horsham had perceived the succession of reac- 
tions in Mannie’s bosom. First, of course, there was the 
inevitable stupefaction, succeeded by horror. Mrs. Hor- 
sham had anticipated them both. Then, having reconciled 
herself to Jimmy’s existence, Mannie had begun to perceive 
in him the chance of a valuable ally in the campaign against 
Osbert’s mother, who so capriciously, and at so late a day, 
dared to betray an interest in her own son. Mannie was a 
formidable woman, excepting to Osbert, whom she adored 
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with a superstitious veneration. The sicklier, the solemner, 
the less like other boys of his age, Osbert manifested him- 
self, the more profound Mannie’s obeisances were to her 
sallow little Buddha, though she would have no hesitation 
at all in dislodging him from the pedestal where he squatted 
upon his hams, and trouncing the same severely, should 
occasion warrant. It was part of her ceremonial, and by no 
means decreased his sanctity. Formidable though she was, 
it took Jimmy no long time to penetrate her taciturnity. 
Sometimes, when the door of the play-room was opened, 
Mrs. Horsham would hear Mannie discourse with astound- 
ing volubility upon her early love affairs, the existence of 
which no one had so much as ever even suspected before. 
Conversation was sometimes so brisk that Osbert, having 
been requested to stretch upward and outward his dumb- 
bell-laden arms till he was told to stop, stopped, indeed, 
only when he collapsed, for both his preceptors had, half 
an hour ago, forgotten his existence. Now again she heard 
peals of laughter from the play-room. It took her some time 
to realize it was grey-haired Mannie so convulsed, for she 
had never heard her vocal organs exercise themselves ex- 
cepting in dour monosyllables. Once Mrs. Horsham en- 
tered the room at a time reserved for the teaching of the 
art of boxing to her son. It was Mannie and Jimmy who 
were fighting. Mannie’s old cheeks were flushed with ex- 
citement, her scanty hair lay all over her ears. Osbert held 
a watch in his hand, presumably measuring the rounds. So 
intent were they all that none of them perceived her. She 
withdrew silently from the room and laid herself at the feet 
of her five Chinese gods, or reclined, rather, on the divan 
under their malachite pedestal, murmuring incoherent and 
ecstatic incantations. 

The Chinese drawing-room, which had been deadest of 
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all, as she had been more dead than any person in her 
house, was the room which he had most quickened by his 
vitality. She had been collecting Chinese objets de vertu 
for a long time, even in Overbury, for they seemed both in 
form and texture her truest equivalent. There had seemed 
a sort of shiny death in the stuff they were composed of 
— jade and ebony, malachite, crystal, onyx, ivory, sandal- 
wood, the pale Chinese cornelian. The gods and beasts into 
which they were rendered had seemed a complex of fea- 
tures and expressions animated by no active principle. And 
then upon themselves, no less than upon her, the touch of 
this vitalizing rod had fallen. Of a crouched wether she had 
bought once from a Bond Street dealer, with a minute lamb 
resting upon its back (in a manner much esteemed among 
those philoprogenitive craftsmen, whatever beast it was 
they set their chisel to), she learned that the cornelian out 
of which it was carved was stated to have a peculiar prop- 
erty. It had the colour, not of wine, but the memory of 
wine, such as no living creature might drink, but only a 
ghost awakening in a tomb where a goblet has been put 
down for it. But the cornelian would flush into the ruby 
distilled from harsh grapes when some creature that had 
passion came into continuous cantact with it. The wether 
carved out of cornelian, from year to year remained still 
phantasmal. Now as she gazed upon it from the powder- 
blue divan it was a red glow like sunrise. And it seemed 
that a suffusion of colour had quickened the cold veins, 
not of the cornelian only, but all these substances. Even 
jade, which once seemed to be of the essence of all stand- 
ing and sunless waters, now seemed alive like grass. Ivory 
had once been the colourless skin of a corpse drawn taut 
over the cheek-bones. Now she perceived what living modi- 
fications it held both in line and surface. She took a ciga- 
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rette from the small square urn of Korean marble at her 
hand, and examined the heavy lid. She became aware of 
its delicate flesh-like translucences and of the rich blood 
housed, as it were, in subcutaneous bruises. 

She murmured, or perhaps she did not, idle words to her 
five Chinese gods on their malachite pedestal. She merely 
knew she was in happy communion with them. She knew 
also that they were not five gods but three, for the two 
small creatures in front, carved the one out of red onyx 
and the other out of jade, were but the attendants of the 
tall, bearded, amiable deities behind. So Turps had told 
her, for now she found herself taking an active interest in 
these images, finding them now so variously vivified. She 
had taken pains to find out their meanings. For instance, 
she learned that the Taoist god, upon the left of the three 
tall deities, held in his hand a fruit which was no mere 
piece of conventional decoration, but the peach of immor- 
tality, a conception now of less terrifying ennui than it had 
been before. He was of jade, and so also was the god of 
Literature, posed contemplatively beside him, with the 
enormous moustaches drooping below the waist. The third 
was the god of Warfare, holding in the crook of his arm a 
child dedicated to his service from the moment of his 
birth. No god of calamity was this, but of subtle and sly 
and gay adventure. She peered curiously upward into the 
child’s face. There were moments when Osbert smiled so, 
with just such a drawing upward of the lips. She smiled, 
too. All this god-stuff from China had struck her once, and 
this had given her a morbid satisfaction, as no more than 
a display of mortuary furniture. The gods were more than 
alive now. They were herself, her child, her friends. And 
who else in the world than the butler, Johnson, was the 
pot-bellied joss-man in carved crystal? His bald head, his 
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jowl, his very side-whiskers. And, though Johnson’s gar- 
ments were skilfully designed to mitigate those lower pro- 
trusions, it was likely that there, too, his similarity with 
the joss-man persisted. Johnson was probably not so ami- 
able as he. No, no; he certainly was not so amiable. 

Only one person was not translatable into other terms 
than the terms in which he existed. Not ebony, not crystal, 
not onyx. Marble, perhaps? No, not even marble, veined 
though it might be by nature and the muscles carved by 
surpassing art. Jimmy could exist in terms only of his own 
bone and flesh. 

“Ah!” she sighed gently, such a contentment was in 
her. 

She became aware for the first time of the bright red 
streaks upon the lips of her five carved gods — the three 
gods and their two attendants. It was as if the fire her lips 
had caught from his she had herself transferred to them. 
Her eyes dallied among the ideographs of a Chinese scroll, 
hung on the wall opposite her. They were embroideries of 
Chinese characters in diverse colours and groups upon a 
background of satin, hemmed by a grey silk border. Each 
group of characters was a proverb or a poem, with the 
author’s seal embroidered close to it, in orange thread. 

She laughed aloud, puffing a cloud of smoke into the air. 
Nothing held any secrets for her. She knew as well as the 
authors themselves precisely what it all meant, these 
poems and proverbs in crabbed Chinese, executed in the 
difficult cursive script. That oblong group, for instance, 
embroidered in two shades of green. As follows: He has 
grey eyes with specks of green in them. He is young, and 
I am young again. I am young for the first time, never 
having been young before. He bites his finger-nails till 
hardly anything remains of them, but I would have them 
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sooner than the fragile porcelain of any matinée idol. To- 
night I shall kiss the finger-nails which are not there. To- 
night. And I shall kiss the lips which are there. And the 
brows which are there. And there never lived a more in- 
conceivably idiotic woman than Millie Horsham. And 
never was any woman so wise. He is common. He has no 
brains. He has no manners. In these things he is not to be 
distinguished from his companions that line the gutters. 
But he is the prince who has awakened me with a kiss from 
my sleeping; even though the kiss is bought. I would be 
dead again if he went from me, but many tombs deeper 
than before, for then I did not know what it was to be alive. 
And now I know. 

So endeth the first poem. 

The second poem beginneth as follows. . 


But she had no time to interpret it that day, or for many 
a day to come. And when she again addressed herself to its 
interpretation, it was not the same as she would that after- 
noon have rendered. 

For the door opened, and Rex appeared, though no one 
had announced him, not even a note from himself. There 
was nothing surprising in that. He was as wayward and 
successful in his personal affairs as he had always been suc- 
cessful and precise in business. 

She rose from the divan and extended her hands towards 
him. 

“Rex!” she cried gladly. “ How pleased I am to see 
you!” 

He held out his right hand towards her. “ How do you 
do?” he said. Her extended left arm dropped to her side. 

“Hello, Rex! anything the matter? Tired after your 
long journey, eh? I’ll ring, shall I?” 
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“No, thank you, Millie. Thank you very much. Could 
I trouble you for a cigarette? ” 

“By all means. Yes, do sit down. What is the matter, 
Rex?” 

She saw his lower teeth nibble at the upper lip nervously. 
He was twirling the waxed tips of his moustaches. 

“Say something, Rex! Don’t kick the legs of that 
chair!” 

“Millie!” he exploded suddenly. “How could you? 
How could you possibly? It’s atrocious! ” 

She was very calm. She could not remember having been 
quite so calm any time since that first encounter — not en- 
counter, no; any time since she had first set eyes on Jimmy, 
that night at the boxing-party. 

“You dear boy!” she said. “ Explain yourself. What’s 
atrocious? And don’t drop your ash all over my Peking 
dragon carpet!” 

“Tt won’t work!” he cried shrilly. 

“Won’t it?” she said grimly, through her teeth. She 
realized the next moment she had misinterpreted him. He 
did not perceive her mistake. 

“Tt won’t work! You won’t put me off like that! I won’t 
have it, Millie! ” 

“ Rex, please explain yourself. And remember this is my 
drawing-room. I won’t have you bawling at me like a 
greengrocer! ” 

“A greengrocer!” he moaned. “I shouldn’t have 
minded a good honest greengrocer!” He suddenly be- 
came maudlin. “If you couldn’t think of me, you might 
at least have thought of your son, your miserable little 
son!” 

She was very calm still, but very angry. She was sur- 
prised at herself for having the faculty in her to be so 
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angry. But she had discovered in herself latterly infinitely 
more faculties than she had suspected. 

“TI might have thought of you,” she said. “And how 
might I have thought of you? What is all this about? ” 

He whipped round towards her, keeping himself down 
on his chair by digging the tips of his fingers into his 
thighs. 

“Do you really imagine,” he cried, “that nobody 
knows? Do you think you’ve been able to keep a thing like 
that dark? Did you imagine that nobody smelt a rat even 
that night when you arranged for that foul party? Fool, 
fool that I was! ” He slapped the side of his head. 

“And you are therefore insinuating ?” she said 
quietly. He should have taken note of the ominous quiet of 
her tone. 

“Why, it was the joke of the whole place from Cannes 
to San Remo. I came into the American bar of the Ne- 
gresco one night and heard them toasting you — both of 
you! Oh, Millie, how could you? Do you think there’s a 
club in London where people are not % 

“ Let us go back to the Negresco. When you entered the 
American bar that night were you alone?” 

* Alone? Let me see. Well, I have nothing to be ashamed 
of. I was not alone.” 

“ A woman? ” 

“Don’t play about with me! Who else could it have 
been? ” 

“Have I ever submitted you to such a question be- 
fore? ” 

“You have not! Why should you? ’'m a man!” 

“A man?” she inquired, but too gently. “So was your 
brother!” 

“ Don’t bring poor old Tom into it! ” 
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“ Yes; we will leave poor old Tom out of it. Well, purely 
to gratify my curiosity, as so many other people seem to 
have been gratifying theirs — will you tell me if you in- 
quired into the social antecedents of the lady you were at 
Nice with?” 

“JT think you’re behaving intolerably. At all events, I 
had the good taste to get a thousand miles away from my 
own house. It seems to me that you’ve been forgetting that 
it is not wholly yours!” 

“T wonder if you remember that our arrangement was 
that my part of the house was wholly mine and yours was 
wholly yours? You entered by your own door, you had 
your own servants and I had mine. Carpets and ceilings 
were sometimes not thick enough to shut out the noise 
from your private little parties. I don’t seem to remember 
asking who came — and who stayed. I understood it was 
not to be my affair.” 

“You have no sense of proportion. You have lost your 
sense of dignity. You have lost your self-respect. At least 
I never sacrified these things. You might imagine it a mat- 
ter of little importance what they might be saying in the 
clubs and the bars. They’ll have something else to prattle 
about to-morrow. I hope to God they will. But how could 
you bear your servants winking at each other and nudging 
each other’s shoulders? How could you bear to let them 
put their novelettes aside and discuss the latest stage in 
the beastly affair? Do you think that even your smuttiest 
scullery-maid ae 

She was beside herself. “How dare you? How dare 
you?” she shrieked. “ Nobody could have been more dis- 
creet than I have been! How dare you come back -” 

He jumped from the chair. “Ah! you wretched crea- 
ture! So you admit it! So there has been something to be 
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discreet about! You and your disgusting East End gutter- 
snipe 2 

Her eyes blazed. Her body shook convulsively. “ You 
cad, you desperate cad!” she cried shrilly. “I hate you! 
It was not enough that your dead brother kept me dead all 
those years. You must carry on the work, must you? Tread 
on me, dance on my corpse! I’m not dead, I tell you! I 
hate you! I hate you! A thousand times more than I hated 
your brother! How could I hate him? A stomach, not a 
man! Get out! Leave me alone!” 

He was bewildered. Nothing was further from his mind 
than that Millie, jolly easy-going Millie, could create so 
distressing a scene. It was hard enough to believe what 
they had said about her, but they had been circumstantial 
enough. There had been no degradation she was not ready 
to descend to. She had haunted the prize-rings of White- 
chapel and Blackfriars. Some people even added that she 
haunted the local public-houses. But that she had it in her 
to rant like a leading lady in Hoxton melodrama, it was too 
fantastic. She was mad. The nasty lout had bewitched her. 
He walked over to her to pat her magnanimously on the 
shoulders. He would forgive her. Things would still be as 
they had been... . 

She lifted her head and saw him advancing. “Don’t 
touch me! ” she shrieked. “ Get out!” She lifted the square 
slab that shut down the small urn of Korean marble she 
used as a Cigarette-case. 

The lout had infected her with his Billingsgate manners. 
Rex flushed. He walked backward towards the door, keep- 
ing his eye warily on the slab of stone. The indignity of it 
all rose in his throat and choked him. He opened the door. 
“You and your East End guttersnipe!” he shouted. The 
slab whizzed towards him. A sharp corner bruised the 
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enamel of the door as he whipped it to behind him. Two 
yards down the passage stood Jimmy Burton crouched 
there, with eyes ruthless like a cat’s in the jungle. Not 
many seconds ago Osbert had burst breathless into the 
play-room to report desperate happenings in his mother’s 
drawing-room. The first words that Jimmy heard were the 
last Rex uttered — for a substantial space of time: “ You 
and your East End guttersnipe!” It seemed reasonable 
to infer that no less a person than himself had been thus 
offensively referred to. There was, of course, an element of 
doubt in the situation. It seemed indiscreet beyond human 
folly for any gentleman, short of a policeman — and a po- 
liceman with adequate reinforcements not too far distant 
—to speak of Jimmy Burton with such disrespect. There 
was this element of doubt, but it was Jimmy’s instinct to 
act first and resolve doubts later. 

“Take that!” he said, uncurling like a released watch- 
spring. “ Bash!” Rex Horsham slid gently to the ground. 

The door opened. Mrs. Horsham stood there, a little 
pale, but quite collected. “ It will save trouble,” she said, 
“if you bring him back into this room. Put him on the di- 
van there. No, Osbert, go away now, there’s a good child. 
Burton and I have some business to arrange.” 


2 


It was only with one set of faculties that Mrs. Horsham 
had hurled vituperation upon her brother-in-law. Her 
nerves were outraged, but her mind was deliberating on 
the situation with extraordinary coolness. With that part 
of her she was even grateful to Rex for letting her see so 
clearly just how things stood. She saw the justice of his 
observations. The behaviour of a middle-aged lady of 
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great wealth is never free from scrutiny. There had doubt- 
less been eloquence enough regarding her when there was 
nothing to justify it. Her request from her butler for so 
innocuous an object as a journal of boxing had its reper- 
cussions in Pall Mall. She perceived that the position had 
been, to put it mildly, anomalous. It now suddenly oc- 
curred to her that the whole house had been full of whis- 
perings, of winks and nudges, surprised halfway through 
their performance. 

It was intolerable, it was exceedingly unnecessary. 

She had already decided, for a sufficient reason, not to 
send Osbert away from his home to a boarding-school for 
the Easter term. He was to have a private tutor in affairs 
of the intellect, Burton to continue his instruction in affairs 
of the body. The most malignant observer could not pre- 
tend for a moment that Osbert was not already looking 
twice the child he had been. But had he and his tuition a 
real chance in London among the rains and the fogs? What 
on earth was there to bind any of them to London? Emma, 
of course. . . . We should have to see about that. . . 

Italy, the sun, the sea! Rosemary, orange-groves! Moon- 
light, fishermen drawing in their nets! Hot smell of tree- 
heath and myrtle! Jimmy! Oh, the sword pierced her 
again! Poised on a rock above the silken water! 

But surely the idea had been in her head from the begin- 
ning! It was so sublimely obvious. To-morrow? Why on 
earth not to-morrow? After a death of twenty years, no 
day of the awakening must be lost, no hour must not yield 
its honey. 


“ Jimmy, he’s upset me! Come here! Kiss me!” 
He came over obediently. 
“Ves! Ah! I feel better! Sit down!” 
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He sat down. 

“Tt was very wrong of you, Jimmy. Really, it was very 
wrong.” 

“Sorry, madam!” For in public, as it were, though no 
third person were there, he could not bring himself to ad- 
dress her in any other way. “’E took a liberty!” he said 
apologetically. 

“Don’t worry too much. He had not been very kind to 
me!” 

“ Shall I *it im again? ” 

“J don’t think that would be wise. Jimmy, I would like 
to take Osbert away with me to Italy for a few months. It 
would be good for him. And, of course, I want you there, 
too. You’d find the sea much more useful than the baths 
for swimming-lessons. We’re going to Italy!” 

“Ttaly!” he repeated, with as much excitement as his 
phlegmatic nature was capable of. “ Not so dusty! Italy!” 
he repeated. “I like 2m, you know! ” 

Confused images passed through his mind of ice-cream 
barrows, Vesuvius in eruption, cockatoos, barrel-organs, a 
cobalt-blue sea. 

“Coo!” he whistled. “ When we goin’? ” 

“To-morrow! What is there to prevent us going to- 
morrow? I hate this place! I can’t bear to stay in it a mo- 
ment longer than I can help. It’s very bad for Osbert. It 
makes Mannie irritable. To-morrow? ” 

“Done!” he said, bringing the back of his left hand 
down upon the palm of his right. Then he remembered. 
His face fell. 

“Can’t!” he said. “ Can’t leave the kid be’ind! I for- 
got!” 

“Jimmy,” she said, “I don’t want to be selfish, but you 
must come away with me. For her sake as well as your 
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_ own. You'll come back, I’ll settle you down in something 
—ask her to be looking out, something after your own 
heart. A farm? No! Stupid! A shop? Yes, a shop, some- 
where! You might still see me now and again, if you cared 
to. It might all be over then.” The words tumbled out of 
her mouth incoherently. She had never before allowed her- 
self to speak like this in the cold light of day. She saw 
Jimmy signalling. It was Rex, her brother. His eyelids 
Were quivering, his body was shaking, he was becoming 
aware of the world again. 

“ Careful! ” said Jimmy. 

“Not till I know! You must! For the sake of us all! 
The boy and me and you and Emma! You will, won’t you? 
Of course you will! ” 

“Yus! ” he said. 

She turned round from him swiftly and went over to 
Rex. He had half risen from the divan. He was rubbing his 
chin ruefully. 

“Tt’s too bad of me, Rex,” she said pleasantly, as if he 
were just getting up from a nap after a slight headache. 
“In the press of arrangements I’d almost forgotten about 
you. Can’t I ring for a glass of soda-water? ” 

“ Soda-water!” he spluttered. “Nothing I’ll touch in 
this house till either you’re out of it or I am!” He glared 
balefully at Jimmy Burton. He felt it would be cowardly 
to make no reference to Jimmy’s existence and suicidal to 
make one too explicitly. “ And that!” he added. It seemed 
strange that two words, so brief and nondescript, emerging 
from under such polite moustaches, could convey so much 
venom. 

Jimmy Burton was a trifle embarrassed. You do not hit 
that sort of thing a second time. He looked a rather pitiable 
little fellow. Jimmy felt he would trust Osbert in a rough- 
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and-tumble sooner than his uncle. Osbert, of course, had 
had the inestimable benefit of James Burton’s tuition. . . . 

“Tt’s a very regrettable business, Burton,” said Mrs. 
Horsham. “ You must not let your temper carry you 
away. Fortunately, Rex, if you insist on starvation till my 
personal servants and myself leave the house, you won’t 
have to suffer long. Is there anything to prevent you leav- 
ing to-morrow, Burton? ” 

“Yus, madam. My young lady is aht to-night wiv ’er 
mates from the factory. So, if it’s convenient, beggin’ yer 
pardon, I’d like to write and tell ’er I’ll be wiv ’er to- 
morrer! ” 

“By all means. We leave the day after to-morrow. I 
know Valerie and Mannie will rise to the occasion. You 
may go now, Burton.” 

“ Are you mad, Millie, are you really mad?” 

“You must let me ring for that soda-water! ” 

“Thank you, no. ’ll find some at the club, no doubt. 
Good day!” 
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RS. HORSHAM was right. Valerie and Man- 

nie rose gallantly to the occasion. Such an 

emptying of wardrobes and drawers, such a 
packing of their contents into trunks and suit-cases, was 
never known in those quiet rooms before. In the intense 
yellow fog that had yesterday threatened London, and 
now engulfed it, whose opaque waves surged against the 
windows obliteratingly, their energies were isolated and 
became Titan, mythical. Mrs. Horsham presided over the 
operations, as if she had all the piled-up force of a score 
of years to expend upon this one furious day. Above the 
turmoil, she found herself differentiating the inflections 
adopted towards her by the servants, though contacts were 
brief to-day, and it must all be glimpsed across a perpetual 
curtain of efficient suavity on which nothing was not to a 
greater or less degree refracted. Johnson was evidently 
outraged. The housekeeper . . . and then she realized 
how imperious her preoccupation had been. The last house- 
keeper, who had been with her since she came to London, 
had given notice and left. She had been, Mrs. Horsham 
seemed to remember, a Plymouth Sister. The present 
housekeeper was apparently overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment and awe at a phenomenon so inscrutable. The par- 
lour-maids were in a state of breathless excitement, as 
when a serial upon the screen ceases at that giddy moment 
when Miss Pearl White bridges the tall cliffs of two tene- 
ments upon a swaying plank, and the tenement on the 
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right hand is a mass of flames, and upon the left hand the 
villain lunges away at the plank with a sharp hatchet. No 
man knows what fate befalls Miss White till next week, 
not a day, nor an hour sooner, when the serial unfolds 
again. Valerie could not make up her mind whether Mrs. 
Horsham was mad, and pending a decision on that point 
was treating her mistress with the melancholy kindness of 
an asylum nurse in the earlier part of her career. The 
mood alternated with periods of fierce resentment’ that 
Mrs. Horsham had not taken her wholly into her confi- 
dence. It seemed an imputation upon the honour and dis- 
cretion of France. What had been Valerie’s motive in en- 
tering Jimmy’s room on one occasion, when she knew Mrs. 
Horsham to be safely out of the way for some hours, it 
was not easy to decide. Anybody else than Jimmy, seeing 
her in her dressing-gown, and with her lustrous hair un- 
curling to her knees, would have put a harsh interpretation 
on her behaviour. 

“Zsimmy,” she had said. “ You like my ’air, no? I ’ave 
nice ’air, yes?” 

Jimmy preferred the variety that was filmy as a cloud 
above the ears. 

“Not my style,” said Jimmy, “ though there’s them as 
likes it, I s’pose.” 

Conversation was not brisk. Valerie waited about for 
some minutes, then withdrew. The episode did not de- 
crease her doubts of Mrs. Horsham’s sanity. It promoted 
doubts of Jimmy’s. 

Mannie, Mrs. Horsham perceived, was the only one of 
them all endowed with the faculty of minding her own 
business. Mannie’s business was Osbert. So long as Mrs. 
Horsham perceived that Osbert was not her business, Mrs. 
Horsham had full liberty, so far as Mannie was concerned, 
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to decorate her nose with a nose-ring and the lobes of her 
ears with clay pipes. 

She had managed to dissuade Jimmy from packing up 
the swinging-ball and platform, on the grounds that it 
might be an inconvenient piece of luggage, and that the 
customs authorities in Italy might consider that some vio- 
lence was meditated against Signor Mussolini. The dumb- 
bells, too, seemed hardly worth their weight, for the new 
gymnastic régime was to address itself especially to open- 
air exercises, such as running, climbing, swimming. For the 
rest, Jimmy seemed still to have collected few possessions; 
for he lacked, as has been said earlier, the acquisitive 
faculty. 

He had gone out into the dense fog in the early after- 
noon to pick up a few things, and bid his farewells to 
Emma, already forewarned to leave work early that day, 
by the agency of a letter addressed to the tobacco shop at 
the corner of Billing Street. Despite its innocent appear- 
ances, that tobacco shop was an institution where the most 
compromising negotiations were conducted, at a flat rate 
of one halfpenny per letter or post card, and one penny per 
parcel. She expected Jimmy back at about five or six, she 
told him, for he could not be dispensed with in a final 
pressing down of trunk-lids and fastening of stiff leather 
straps. There were half a dozen other males in the house 
almost as stalwart who might have performed those serv- 
ices, but she felt that to call upon any of them would be a 
degradation. The performance was as much a ritual as a 
packing. But she had a more urgent reason for expecting 
him back early this evening, although, upon all other occa- 
sions, she had been scrupulous in not seeking to detach 
him a single moment sooner than he himself thought fit 
from the arms of his sweetheart. She was afraid. Who 
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knew what perverse demons might seek to arrest him in 
his unimaginable world? And if he submitted himself too 
long to her caress of valediction, might he not of a sudden 
decide that he would rather haunt, starving, the purlieus 
of Covent Garden in order that her lips might not be far 
distant than venture into any glittering desert that lacked » 
them? 

She knew he was honourable, in his own curious code. 
He would return. She threw the whole of her body more 
intensely into the labour of packing as the afternoon pro- 
ceeded, allowing her mind to become dispossessed of all 
other images, and to fill itself with a continuous picture of 
his actions from stage to stage. He had now arrived at 
Billing Street, in Poplar. Although there was no fear of in- 
terruption from Mr. Creamer this afternoon, that gentle- 
man being safely occupied in those daily brass-mouldings 
which he converted into nightly potions — Jimmy did not 
remit his custom of whistling outside the keyhole, so 
faintly, so firmly, like the speckled thrush in the lane to 
his mate in the hedgerow, like the buck on the upland to 
the doe in the glade. 

Or perhaps, Mrs. Horsham speculated, bucks do not 
whistle to their does. “ I won’t take these yellow pyjamas, 
Valerie. They’re too coarse. They chafe.” 

Emma had come to the door. A few strands of her filmy 
hair blew out into the drab street. Her lover had crossed 
the threshold. The door shut to behind them, like all the 
other doors in Billing Street. It was inlaid with no curious 
marqueterie, no patterning of eastern woods. No plates of 
embossed silver were neatly nailed into its panels, telling 
tales out of Ovid, or the Romaunt of the Rose. He was 
Ovid, she was the Rose. 

They were in the parlour now. 
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“Valerie,” cried Mrs. Horsham, “what are you doing 
with those yellow pyjamas? You know they’re my favour- 
ite pair. What are you packing them back in the drawer 
for?” 

“But madame said 

“I can’t understand what’s coming over you, Valerie. 
You used to be so intelligent! ” 


” 


He did not come. Hour succeeded hour. So all her hopes 
were to be frustrated. It was impossible. Such a humilia- 
tion piled upon a humiliation already so monstrous would 
crush her into dust. The fog found its way even through 
those perfectly carpentered windows, even through the 
folds of those velvet curtains, satin-lined, that stood where 
they had been drawn, as if they were marble sculpture. 
The fog found its way through the keyhole, down the chim- 
ney, into her nostrils. The bitter taste. 

“Ring for Johnson. Get him to bring me another 
brandy.” 

Was he dead? Had he lied? Insufferable tyranny! was it 
too late, even now, to shake it off? She descended to mean 
subterfuges to shorten the interminable hours. It occurred 
to her that some garment had got creased as Valerie had 
put it away. At the moment she herself had been too busy 
to remark on it, but she must have the bag unpacked at 
once. The garment would be ruined by the time they got 
to Italy. Or Mannie had forgotten Osbert’s summer zeph- 
yrs. Mannie swore she had not, she swore more and more 
circumstantially. Mrs. Horsham silenced her, eagle-eyed. 
She soared out of the indignity of her fears with a terrible 
queenliness. 

She did not know whether it was before or after midnight 
when at last he appeared. For, indeed, day and dark had 
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been confounded for all men all these hours, and for her 
doubly. He came in meekly, without any of that assurance 
which, all other times, clanked about him like an armour. 
The gasp of hideous relief which rose in her throat as he 
entered was checked by the perception of this unnatural 
diffidence. He had come to say he could not go. Along some 
other channel would flow the bounties she had promised. 
He need not venture the siren-haunted coasts of Fiore del 
Mare to pile his stalls with apples from Cornwall and 
bananas from Grand Canary. 

“Why are you late?” she said. “ You wicked boy!” 
Mannie and Valerie were both out of the room. Valerie’s 
withdrawal had been a blare of accusing trumpets, Man- 
nie’s a bustle of solicitous skirts. Mannie had not been to 
see her chick since she had put him to bed hours ago, poor 
little Osbert, while this silly woman fussed about forgotten 
summer zephyrs, as if she, Mannie, could even in her born 
days forget anything that related to the chick’s health and 
comfort. 

Valerie winked unpleasantly as they parted in the pas- 
sage. Mannie never could abide these nasty French hussies. 
She snorted. 


“Why are you late? Kiss me!” 
“Not nah! Look ’ere madam . . 
Why did he fumble so with his fingers? 

“You’re not coming away with me? ” 

“Yes, madam. ’Tain’t that. It’s like this ’ere! ” 

“Yes?” Her voice was husky with suspense. 

“T went to Poplar to say good-bye to the gal. Well, I did. 
Then she says she’d take me to Fenchurch Street, not lik- 
ing jest to let me go orf, strange-like. Which she does. Then 
she says she might as well see me to Victoria, and we gits 
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to Victoria, and can I let ’er crawl orf back to Poplar, and 
me sittin’ orf with my ’ead in the air towards the fat o’ the 
land? I can’t. So I sees ’er back to Fenchurch Street, and 
we stand there fiddlin’ abaht for ’alf a hour, and she says 
why not come back to Victoria. And me seein’ no objection, 
back she comes to Victoria. Takes twenty minutes to git 
between Westminster and St. James’s, what of the fog and 
all that bizness. Nuffin’ to compare wiv the return journey 
back to Poplar. Takes three-quarters of a hour to get be- 
tween Temple and Blackfriars. So up she comes wiv me 
and dahn I goes wiv ’er, and it takes longer and longer 
each time. The guards on the trains begins to reckernize 
us, too. But they sees the girl’s queer-like, and they don’t 
say nuffin’. Queer she zs. . . . Well, the last train’s gorn 
nah and the trams ain’t runnin’, nor the busses neever.” 

“ At all events you’ve seen her safe home? ” 

“Didn’t I say the last train’s gorn nah?” 

“ Well, then, where is she? ” 

“ Ahtside.” 

“Poor child, oh, the poor child! Shall I send somebody 
out for her? She must come in at once. You both must be 
starved.” 

She reached her hand out towards the bell. 

“No!” he exclaimed. “ Don’t send any one! It would 
scare ’er to deff!” 

“ Well, will you go out and fetch her?” 

“ec Yus! > 

“T’ll have a bite of something laid for you both here!” 

‘She don’t want to see nobody.” 

“TI understand. Oh, yes, I understand. I’ll have the 
French room got ready. It won’t take a moment to slip a 
hot-water bottle into the bed. The room itself is quite 
warm.” 
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“ Which room’s that?” 

“It’s the one next to yours, on this side of it.” 

«'Thatll do,” 

“Tt’s the only thing possible. If we put her into the car 
she mightn’t get home by to-morrow night.” 

“ She’s got to be at the factory at seven to-morrer.” 

“T’ll leave you to wake her.” 

“Right. 

He passed over toward the door and stood a moment 
with his hand on the handle. 

“ Look ’ere, Mrs. "Orsham,” he said. 

“ What is it?” 

“ No maids and butlers, please, No nuffin’.” 

“ T understand,” she said gently. 

He stood awkwardly fumbling for a few words of ex- 
planation. “ Scared to deff,” he repeated finally. “ Not used 
to the nobs,” he added, “like me. Me? Nuffin’ worries 
me.” 

“T’ll have something put on a tray for you both and leave 
it outside your door. You'll hear a knock when it’s brought 
along. She won’t mind if you bring it in to her, will she? ” 

“P’raps not.” He left the room. She did not see him 
again that night. He sped down the passages of the house 
and out to the pillar-box at the corner of the square where 
he had left her. 

“T thought you was never comin’,” she said petulantly. 

“T’ve been fixin’ up with the old dame,” he said. “ She 
says you must stop the night. ’Tain’t no use tryin’ to git 
back just nah. You’d never git there. Follow me this way, 
kid.” 

She seized his coat like a frightened child. They stole 
through a side door up the dark, soft staircases. He had 
turned off the switches as he descended, for fear of be- 
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wildering her with this magnificence of statuary, and green- 
ery, and carpet. 

“This ’ere’s where you'll sleep,” he said. “I’m next 
door.” 

She gasped. “ What’s all this ere?” she said. She meant 
comprehensively the bed, curtained and quilted with deli- 
cate wild-rose satin, the walls panelled with pictured silk, 
the fragile chairs poised like gilded lilies. 

“You undress,” he whispered, “and I’ll come back and 
tell yer.” 

He crept out of the room. She heard his door, at no great 
distance, open and close to behind him. But how could she 
lay such garments as these she wore on objects so rare and 
frail? They would be stained by so coarse a contact. 

She would like to see the satin and the fleeces and the 
silk and the crystal, all, all of it, go up in a mass of flames. 

She slipped off her hat, and coat, and skirt. Then her 
blouse. She caught sight of herself in a large mirror, looked 
at her face and wondered whose it was. The speculation 
occupied her for some time. It was brought to an end only 
by the sound of knuckles rapping at a door, and a phantom 
tinkling, as of plates and cutlery. “ Come in!” she tried 
to say, but she could not speak. Hollow silence followed. 
The rapping was not at her own door. There had been no 
rapping at all. She could not shake off the lethargy. Whose 
face was that staring back at her from the mirror? 

A tapping again. This surely was nearer than before. 
Yes. Her door opened. It was a tapping at her own door. 
Jimmy entered. She caught sight of him in the mirror be- 
yond a vista of ivory and rose. Then she became aware that 
she stood in her camisole and coarse knickers, and a young 
man beheld her so. She shrieked. Jimmy grew hot with 
embarrassment. It was not right to see your gal thus un- 
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seemlily denuded. There are conventions to be observed. 
It was a liberty, he reproached himself; though, to be sure, 
he had expected to find her in bed. 

He advanced into the room, holding in each hand an 
object made of yellow silk. He kept his head carefully 
turned away. 

“'The old dame sent you these,” he said. “ She put ’em 
on the tray with the grub.” 

The two objects constituted a pair of pyjamas. Emma 
reached out her hands for them, then broke suddenly, de- 
spite her wretchedness, into a peal of laughter. 

“Couldn’t possibly sleep withaht ’em,”’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“ Not no’ow! Indeed not! Ho no!” she pinched the de- 
licious texture between her fingers. “ Very corse! Wool- 
worth’s! Well, I'll try and put up with ’em!” 

Jimmy retreated to the door, his head still decently 
averted. “I’m givin’ yer anuvver five minutes,” he said. 
“Then I’m comin’ in wiv the chow!” 

She slipped swiftly out of her own garments and fastened 
on the yellow pyjamas. For a moment or two a pleasure 
almost excruciating possessed her, so that she forgot how 
her heart ached. She stretched out her arms before the mir- 
ror, raised herself on her tiptoes and pirouetted before her 
image. She swayed from the hips, looked along the length 
of her arm, lifted her arms above the head so that the 
sleeves, considerably too large for her, tumbled back to- 
wards the shoulders. The excessive width and length of the 
silken sleeves and legs made her look Iess like a maiden 
attired for bed than a reveller masquerading for carnival. 
She ensconced herself between the odorous sheets. In some 
moments Jimmy had followed her there, laying a tray 
heaped with pleasant food between them. They were hun- 
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gry but ate slowly, so that they might still seem to be post- 
poning the moment and thought of separation. Jimmy had 
just laid the tray down at the foot of the bed when once 
more a sound of ghostly rapping was heard at a door hard 
by. 

“The old dame,” Jimmy murmured. “ Wot’s she sendin’ 
us dahn nar? Corfee and cigars? ” 

He crept out of the room. He returned in a few moments, 
his arms laden with a stuff that seemed woven out of 
emerald, excepting where lizard’s neck and peacock’s tail 
disported in intricate embroidery. Here and there a fold of 
flame-blue lining pierced the greenness like the creek of 
a noonday sea. There was a billowing of white fur at the 
throat of the garment like fleecy clouds on hill-tops. Jimmy 
held a note between his teeth. “ For Miss Creamer. With 
best wishes.” 

“Emma,” he cried. “ Look wot she’s gorn and sent! ” 

“Tt ain't... ?” she cried, her eyes starting from her 
head. 

“Ttis!” he said, capable of no more stunning eloquence 
than simple affirmation. 

“ Crikey! The Chink coat! ” She whipped round on him. 
“ Jimmy! Wot’s wrong with ’er? Potty? Absoblinkinlutely 
potty, ain’t she? Wot’s she doin’ all this for?” The brilliant 
scales of the worked dragons caught her eye. Then the 
electric-blue lining winked as she pulled the coat towards 
her. She jumped out of bed and threw it over her shoulders 
and addressed herself to the mirror once more. She stared, 
speechless, “ Christ!” she said at length. 

“ Git back in ’ere!” ordered Jimmy. She returned. Her 
head drummed, bewildered. 

“ Potty, did yer say?” she insisted. 

“ P’raps! ” he corroborated. “ But yer’ve ’eard tell, ain’t 
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yer, of these ’ere West End toffs as goes abaht dahn East 
givin’ blankets away to widders an’ norphans? Well, it’s 
silk wiv ’er, that’s the ’ole difference! Besides ——” 

“ Besides wot? ” 

“You should see the way ’er kid’s come on since I’ve ’ad 
’im in ’and. You’d mistake ’im for ’is own big bruvver by 
diffrent parents!” 

73 Jimmy! 2? 

is Yes? 33 

“ Nothin’! ” 

“ Nuffin’ wot? ” 

“] like you more’n silk pyjamas. I like you more’n Chink 
coats. I like you more’n I like meself! ” 

“ Don’t come the gee, kid! ” 

Silence for some minutes. They heard their hearts beat- 
ing. 

“ Jimmy ! > 

(73 Yes? 9 

“ Nothin’! ” 

“?Tain’t as if ’m goin’ to be away for monfs and monfs, 
not like that time I went orf on the old cargo boat. Don’t 
take on, there’s a good kid. Pertend I’ve jest gorn into Kent 
’oppin, and you can’t git orf too. Yer sister’s jest ’ad a kid, 
or someone’s dead, and the old man’s got measles, too. 
Seer” 

“ Yus! 9? 

“And you ain’t forgotten the old room, ’av’ yer, and the 
little lock-up shop dahn Bermondsey way, and you fryin’ 
bloaters over the old fire, and me cahntin’ up the day’s 
takin’s, and Margate ev’ry Bank ’Oliday. Or p’raps we'll 
make it Clacton. You know, where the whelks come 
from? ” 


He perceived his eloquence did not fire her. She lay, 
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small and remote and miserable, in her carnival pyjamas. 
Silence followed again. 

A knock at the farther door, a knock so pitiful that a 
human being might not have made it. 

“Gawd!” the young man groaned. He slid out of bed, 
opened the door and returned in a few seconds. 

“More junk!” he said. “She’s put some stockin’s 
and that, on a tray. It'll do till later. I’ve left ’°em aht 
there! ” 

She uttered no word. There was a longer silence than had 
fallen between them that night. 

“Em!” he breathed, at length. 

“Wot?” she whispered. 

“Come to me. Em!” 

“No ’eart for nothin’ to-night, Jimmy!” After so long 
a stillness her few words seemed a long oration. 

“ Kiss me, Em!” 

“ Not in this ’ere bed, Jimmy!” 

He said nothing for some time. 

“ Shake ’ands, gal!” 

“*Ere you are, boy!” She reached out towards him. 
“W’ere’s yer paw? ” 

“Don’t cry, Em!” 

*?Qo’s cryin? ” 

“?*Oneybunch! ” 

“Sleep, Jimmy!” 

A gulf of heart-break lay between them, separating them 
as if they slept in different cities. They lay like two chil- 
dren, sister and brother, to whom their nurse has been 
unkind. 

Before a soul was awake next morning in the large 
house in Beauchamp Square, Emma Creamer tiptoed out 
of the house, a brown-paper parcel under her arm. It had 
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not been tied skilfully, and the sleeve of a green Chinese 
coat escaped from the parcel. The eye of an embroidered 
dragon blinked balefully in the pool of lamplight by the 
pillar-box. The lamps would not be put out for some time, 
probably. Fog lay heavy upon London. 
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T offended Jimmy Burton’s susceptibilities to find that 

the heavy suit-cases were consigned to the care of 

porters. As they staggered along station platform and 
quay, his nostrils curved with derision to see the poor show 
they made of it. When a wheezy rheumatic fellow with 
knocking knees assumed a part of their equipment at 
Dover, it was all Mrs. Horsham could do to prevent Jimmy 
from wafting him aside with an imperious gesture of the 
open palm and shouldering the burden himself. Mrs. Hor- 
sham murmured something about difficulties with the cus- 
toms. Jimmy Burton declared, customs or no customs, it was 
a shame, and grandpa should be ’elpin’ grandma darn the 
socks. And if Mrs. Horsham doubted his efficiency, what 
were these ’ere for? And he demonstrated the curve of his 
biceps under the left sleeve. The difficulty was more serious 
at Calais. Added to his contempt for the physique of these 
blue-smocked creatures who came chattering and scuffling 
round them, he had the gravest doubts of the wisdom of 
consigning their possessions to a lot of dagoes. He glared 
at them with such resentment that an awkward situation 
seemed likely to arise; till it occurred to Mrs. Horsham to 
inform him that the baggage was insured, and it might, 
therefore, be positively profitable if the foreigners yielded 
to their worst instincts. He let them carry off the luggage 
without further comment. Their faces and deportment, it 
occurred to him, explained Valerie. He smiled to himself 
darkly. 
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The journey into Italy, so far as Jimmy was concerned, 
was not particularly noteworthy. It was an extension in 
time and space of the journey between Hammersmith and 
New Cross, excepting that the tunnels were rarer, and more 
prolonged where they occurred. The carriages were demon- 
strably more comfortable; but if they had consisted of 
wooden benches without backs they would not have taken 
a larger place in his mind. Nor would he have slept less 
soundly if, instead of bestowing himself into a Pullman 
berth, he had been requested to sleep on the floor of the 
guard’s van. Mannie was not much more perturbed than 
Jimmy. She had her hands full with Osbert, and she asked 
no other preoccupation. It was impossible to know whether 
Osbert were thrilled or bored. The flat leagues, the moun- 
tainy leagues, succeeded each other. He stared impassively 
through the window from his corner seat, and sucked as 
much chocolate as Mannie would allow him. He sucked it 
not blissfully but contemplatively in the manner of a saint 
occupied with his navel. The journey was, for Valerie, a 
giddy succession of decoyings and assignations, but this 
chronicle has not the space to occupy itself, excepting in a 
secondary degree, with the emotions of Valerie. 

To Mrs. Horsham the through journey between Calais 
and Rome was an aerial adventure, as if she sped between 
Betelgeuze and Aldebaran. So far had she escaped from 
Overbury and her husband, from Belgravia and her hus- 
band’s brother, that she hardly knew whether Jimmy him- 
self accompanied her into this state of starry distraction. 
She knew, indeed, that he did not. She looked down on him 
from the arc of the firmament and smiled benignly, upon 
him and her son also. There were moments at which they 
seemed to merge fantastically into each other, and Osbert’s 
peaked face swept the high heavens, whilst Jimmy’s feet 
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stood rooted in earth like oaks, and face and feet belonged 
to the same body. 

There was hardly an opportunity to bestow on Jimmy 
the least caress; nothing more than that her hand might 
brush his,.as if accidentally, when they passed each other 
in the corridor. But for the time being she desired noth- 
ing, not even that. Her passion, removed to so severe 
an altitude, became discarnate, almost an affair of 
that very intellect which it so precisely and supremely 
flouted. 

Excepting for that unhappy moment in the restaurant- 
car. It is possible she read in it the whole unacted tale of her 
misery in Fiore del Mare, for though she descended swiftly 
enough to earth again for that moment, she had glimpsed 
the situation from her aerie, and was clairvoyant therefore. 

A brief thing it was, but how the blood flushed into her 
temples, how her heart thrust against her ribs! 

She herself sat opposite Osbert at a small table against 
the mirrored wall of the restaurant-car. Her three atten- 
dants sat at the larger table beside them, across the aisle, 
Jimmy in the corner alone, Mannie and Valerie on the seats 
opposite him. They had never eaten in the same room be- 
fore, and Mrs. Horsham was not without a mild and be- 
nevolent curiosity as to Jimmy’s deportment before a com- 
plex of table furniture. It was because this mood of 
metaphysical remoteness so swiftly seized her that, in the 
enormous concave of her brain, so small a thought could 
find room. At another time she might even have found a 
grotesque pleasure in the spectacle of her savage lifting the 
soup-tureen to his lips and draining it, or impaling a wing 
of chicken upon his knife to dissect it thus with his white, 
straight teeth. Now her mood was philosophic curiosity. If 
he erred too protractedly, she was confident that Mannie 
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would meet the situation, for Jimmy tended to become as 
amenable to Mannie as little Osbert was. 

But he did not err. He had a native sense of the correct, 
the same intuition that infallibly brought out his right to 
the jaw or swept his head aside at the moments when any 
other proceeding would have been inharmonius. For a mo- 
ment you might have thought him a youthful diplomat 
whom Harrow, not many years ago, had sent suavely forth 
in the direction of his father’s college and his uncle’s em- 
bassy. Yet, in the set of the chin and at the rear of the 
eyes, you saw quickly enough there were characters Har- 
row could not have inscribed. 

It was possible that that very confusion had taken place 
in the mind of the smartly-dressed Frenchwoman who 
was travelling alone and took her meals at the table behind 
the one occupied by Mrs. Horsham’s retinue. A bulky com- 
mercial traveller sat beside her, so that she was com- 
pletely hidden during meals from Mrs. Horsham. It was 
only in the mirror above Jimmy’s head, devoted mainly 
to an advertisement of Cointreau Triple-Sec, that Mrs. 
Horsham might have noted, had she a mind to, the neat 
perfection of the Frenchwoman’s hat, the arch of her pen- 
cilled brows, and the gay cold eyes under them. Mrs. Hor- 
sham had other thoughts to occupy her. 

It was at dinner during the second day that her eyes 
descended from the empyrean to rest for a moment on the 
object that had transported her there. She found a certain 
awareness in the eyes of the young man, that had not oc- 
cupied them previously, a sort of phantasmal response. It 
was not evoked by any look or word from the two women 
in front of him, not only because the two women were 
vigorously quarrelling with each other at the moment, but 
because it was not the sort of awareness that either of them 
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could have prompted in him. To call it an awareness is to 
hasten a stage in the situation. An awareness was exactly 
what it was not. A response, indeed, but definitely an un- 
awareness. 

And then, in the mirror above his head, Mrs. Horsham 
perceived the reflection of the Frenchwoman’s eyes, the 
green pupils, the kohl-tinted lids. She knew why Jimmy’s 
blood stirred. She perceived the response became less 
phantasmal, become conscious, at length. 

The loose creature was making eyes at Jimmy. It was 
disgusting. In a public train, too. Then Jimmy winked, a 
palpable pregnant wink. He had never winked at herself 
so. (The abandoned woman winked back, less palpably, but 
quite as pregnantly. 

A fury assailed Mrs. Horsham, but it raged for one mo- 
ment only. It was succeeded at once by a cold and hideous 
premonition. She lived through all the tortures destined 
her. Her brow was cold with sweat. 

Then the waiter made his appearance with the fish. The 
rapport between Jimmy and the Frenchwoman had not 
taken place. She had imagined it all. Moreover, if it had 
taken place, it would have taken place again. But the 
harpy kept herself to herself. Jimmy and Mannie entered 
into a discussion regarding underclothing for males, with 
special reference to Osbert. Jimmy stated his conviction 
that underclothing was a degradation at any season of the 
year, and tended to reduce the male bosom to pap; Man- 
nie asserted that if Osbert was ever found, after a swim- 
ming-lesson at Fiore del Mare, to have discarded any item 
of the underclothing with which he had been sent out, the 
consequences to Jimmy Burton would be formidable. 

Mrs. Horsham slid upward into her empyrean again, 
but she found time to descend later for just sufficient time 
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as would enable her to arrange tactfully that the two women 
should take the place under the mirror which Jimmy had 
occupied, and that the French hell-hag should have no 
more to contemplate than the back of Mr. Burton’s neck. 

Rome. Then Naples. As if the line from New Cross 
‘made a further venture towards Lewisham. Or Sydenham, 
it might be. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
I 


T was only when the Italian servants had cleared 
= the first meal out of the two dining-rooms at the 

Villa Pompeiana (Mrs. Horsham’s, that is to say, and 
the “ staff’s ”) that the greater part of the Horsham com- 
pany realized the whole thing was not hallucination. Mrs. 
Horsham had imparted her momentum to them all, except- 
ing only to Jimmy, who needed none. Whether he moved 
like a tortoise or a mill-race, he did not seem to lessen his 
reserve of energy. But the others, even young Osbert, had 
lived at a pitch beyond themselves from the moment 
when the ukase went forth that the establishment, this in- 
dispensable kernel of it, was to be transferred forthwith to 
the island of Fiore del Mare. Even Osbert had brought a 
grim chin to the disposition of his stamps, coins and speci- 
mens, those which could not possibly be left behind. He 
had been induced to leave his guinea-pigs, rabbits and 
white rats to the sole care of the most tender-hearted of 
the maids, on the understanding that a special agent would 
bring them out to him at Fiore del Mare as soon as he 
asked for them. It was hoped that he would not. Excepting 
for odd gusts of passion, he had become almost criminally 
callous regarding them since the appearance of Jimmy 
Burton. The white mice had died of chagrin. The graver 
affairs of the house in Beauchamp Square, or that part 
over which Mrs. Horsham presided, were entrusted to the 
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care of the senior servants under the direction of her 
lawyer. 

For her own part she had wired immediate acceptance 
of the terms advertised for a few days past in the Times 
for the letting of a villa in Fiore del Mare during a period 
of three, six, or twelve months. There were villas advertised 
elsewhere along the coast: Viareggio, Rapallo, Alassio, 
Amalfi; but the thought of an island had captured her 
imagination, and of that particular island, concerning which 
the little she had heard intrigued her powerfully. It was 
remote. It was not fashionable. Painters, poets, and their 
mistresses, and even these not English, forgathered there. 
She had not come into contact with that sort of person in 
either the Overbury or the Belgravia phase of her exist- 
ence. She wired acceptance of the twelve-month period, 
thinking it probable that other prospective tenants would 
not bind themselves to so long a tenancy without previous 
examination. She did not wait for a reply to her wire. If 
someone else had anticipated her, she could take a wing 
in a hotel, if necessary. She could do the same thing if she 
found the villa unsuitable; at all events, until such time as 
the place she wanted made its appearance. It would not 
perturb her to sacrifice eleven and a half months of her 
tenancy. How much of it she would actually fulfil lay on 
the knees of the gods and in the arms of James Burton. 

The whole thing had happened with such melodramatic 
suddenness that there were long hours on the journey 
when most members of the party could not make up their 
minds if anything had happened at all, and, if it had hap- 
pened, what it was. The crossing from Naples to Fiore del 
Mare was a little uneven, and began to put matters into 
perspective; as, item: the house in Beauchamp Square 
does not heel slightly over to the left with a gentle periodic- 
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ity; the policeman on his beat in Beauchamp Square does 
not wear a pair of curled black mustachios that brush 
against his ears. Assuming, that is to say, that the comical 
gentleman in the cocked hat was a policeman. He was not 
one of the painters or poets? 

But it was when the Italian servants had cleared away 
the dinner from the “staff’s” dining-room, and Valerie 
fumbled for her cigarette-case, and Mannie for her knitting, 
that these two at-least accepted phenomena for truth. 

Over in her own dining-room Mrs. Horsham crumbled. 
She retired to bed for three days and three nights in a 
state of complete nervous prostration, the sudden release 
of the tension twanging in her ears like a violin string. It 
Was convenient that the terms of the lease of the Villa 
Pompeiana included a complete staff of servants, a fact 
which had made the proposition especially attractive to 
Mrs. Horsham. “ Complete staff” underestimated the do- 
mestic equipment of the Villa Pompeiana. It included a 
set of duplicates and spare parts. The duties of most of 
these supernumeraries seemed to be confined to the kitchen, 
and any visit to that region discovered them lunching or 
dining before or after their fulfilment of them. Every unit, 
moreover, had a mother, an ancient and pathetic mother. 
That lady, or those ladies rather, were usually to be seen 
at the bottom of the garden searching among the rocks 
for roba minestra, mere wild weeds to eke out their exigu- 
ous soups. The wood-hut also, as it happened, was at the 
bottom of the garden. And if the ladies moved off like 
caryatids along the lanes in every direction from the Villa 
Pompeiana, bearing heaped baskets of olive roots upon 
their heads, of what use, they might well have asked, had 
you reproached them, is a soup with no fire to cook it by? 

But Mrs. Horsham had no time to grasp these matters 
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before she retired to bed, or,'in fact, after she rose. Other 
affairs preoccupied her. It was clear that food would be 
provided. It would have distressed her to think that Osbert 
and Jimmy starved and thirsted. Herself, during those 
three days and nights of collapse, she was certain she never 
wanted to eat or drink again. 

Only a cup of tea, perhaps, and a crust of toast. And 
Jimmy at her bedside, holding her hand... . 

To Jimmy her condition of relapse was incomprehen- 
sible. If a first person hit a second person on the head with 
a hammer, it did not astonish him that the second person 
went down on the floor. He had some understanding also of 
the bacterial nature of certain other afflictions. But the 
word “ nerves ” had no meaning for him, at least not in the 
plural; in the singular, it indicated the state of mind which 
preluded the taking of a liberty. 

It was part of Mrs. Horsham’s queerness, he decided, 
that for three days and three nights she should take to 
her bed, and jump out of it should a door bang. He held 
her hand for her. She said it did her good. She said she did 
not want Valerie to look after her. Valerie’s face for the 
time being affected her like a door banging. Would he rub 
her forehead with eau-de-Cologne? He rubbed her forehead 
with eau-de-Cologne. 

She wasn’t a bad old sort. He liked her. “ Kiss me!” she 
said. Well, if it amused her, he supposed he might as well. 
He obeyed, and not churlishly. She remembered these days, 
for a certain gently lambency they had. She was too weak 
for passion. That came after, during the weeks that fol- 
lowed. And then, later, those others appeared, the invaders, 
the heinous women. Her passion then was like the flare of 
a candle that knows doom is upon it. These earlier weeks 
it was a steady flame. And yet these three days, when she 
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lay tired and overwrought and undesirous in her bed, their 
quality was lovelier. No more than that the firm animal 
fingers rubbed eau-de-Cologne upon her lifelong neglected 
brow, that his lips lay on hers. 

But his heart was where it had always been. Every 
night, for two hours before he retired to bed, he sat labour- 
ing over his letter to Emma. It was no epistolary master- 
piece by the time all the pen-biting was over. And as if he 
divined after a great lapse of time that the amount of 
actual composition was unworthy of the energy that had 
gone to produce it, he betook himself feverishly to filling 
with crosses the sheets still left empty, and the various 
margins. “ Darling,” he began. “ Yours truely,” he ended. 
The spelling, for the most part, was curiously precise. 
There was a precision about its very incorrectness. The 
contents of his letters did not convey much of the specific 
quality of the place in which he engaged upon them. So that 
now he might equally have been writing from Delhi, Kobe, 
or Swansea. How were the kids and had her brother, the 
jockey, had any luck. Please would she send The Boxing 
World and how he loved her, indeed he did. He would take 
her over here some time, it was not bad. Only no pierrots 
nor nothing by the seaside. And these women some of them 
what sites they was. 

And he had half devoured the pen and he had already 
asked if Bill had had any luck at the races so hear goes 
x X X X X and so many fishes there are in the sea so 
many kisses I send to thee X XK XK « 

And at that precise moment a sorrowful small head was 
bent down over against a candle, the fine hair illuminated 
like a nimbus round a nose that seemed less pert than it 
had been, and a tiny mouth less gay. “ Darling” it started, 
and “ Yours truly” it ended, with no mis-spelling for 
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Emma Creamer had got up to Standard Six, and was a 
scholar, and, indeed, got Little Women and Good Wives 
for geography. Her spelling also had not been ignoble, but 
in composition she had not been strong. So that away there, 
beyond high Alps and broad France, over tossing Channel 
and seething slums, no less injurious a proceeding to the 
stems of pens was this tense ritual of the nightly letter in 
Poplar than the ritual of the nightly letter in Fiore del 
Mare. Bill had, in fact, come in second, and Jimmy’s own 
young brother had got a raise of two shillings, and she 
saw such a lovely film with Dorothy Gish and she loved 
him and the women were sights, were they? She loved him 
so much she waited till when it was night so she could think 
only of him and one of the girls at the factory, that old one, 
Sarah Cummins, that nobody ever thought was likely to 
get married, well she had got married and I love you, 
Jimmy, and so many fishes there are in the sea so many 
kisses I send to thee. X XK X X And P.P.S. I am sending 
The Boxing World goodnight darling. P.S. I love you 
XX | 
He took his duty towards Osbert no less seriously than 
his duty towards Emma. He was determined without loss 
of time to start putting him through his paces, and Mannie 
found it necessary to be quite violent to prevent him pull- 
ing Osbert out of bed the very morning after their arrival. 
The island had been the cause of much rapture on the 
part of painters and poets for some generations. Jimmy 
could not help admitting that it had its points as a gym- 
nasium. He took stock of his material. There was, of course, 
all the indoor equipment, excepting one or two heavier 
pieces which were not to be moved at a moment’s notice. 
The spring-board and vaulting-horse, for instance, which 
he had had installed, had been left behind. So had the 
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swinging-ball and platform. At all events, here were the 
ropes for skipping. (Very important, skipping. Noc merely 
the two-legs-on-the-ground method. Change the step, 
there, change the step.) Dumb-bells, boxing-gloves, all that 
stuff. But the open-air business was to occupy them in a 
way which had been impossible in London. He took stock 
this time of the external material. The sea, the first and 
foremost. The sea was about twenty minutes run from the 
villa by the carriage-road, cut in a series of hair-pin con- 
volutions down the face of the cliff. By the abrupt path that 
descended in precipitous terraces you got there in a third 
of the time. The beach was exceedingly rocky. But that did 
not matter. Jimmy determined that Osbert should, in a 
week or two, be diving from a huge boulder overhanging 
thirty feet of water. He did not hold with immersion by 
penny numbers, to use one of Mannie’s favourite phrases. 
The whole island, he observed dispassionately, was a moun- 
tain. A little climbing would be useful. Running, that was 
important. The running must not be neglected. There was 
only one possible road for running in the whole island, the 
road which passed a little distance above the villa, leading 
from the lesser village of Leontini on the mountain-top to 
the greater village of Fiore del Mare, which gave the island 
its name, in the saddle between the cleft bastions of lime- 
stone masonry. In the direction of Leontini the road began 
to ascend at once. It was level for about half a mile in the 
opposite direction, and that, evidently, was the stretch of 
road to be used during running practice. Elsewhere you 
either climbed or swam. 

It so happened that that stretch of road ran plumb 
through the village of Fiore del Mare. It would only have 
worried him if it ran through the heart of a volcano. Well 
within the first week after their arrival, master and pupil 
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donned vests, shorts and running-shoes, and trotted forth 
gently towards the village. It was in that mode and in that 
garb that Jimmy Burton first impinged upon the conscious- 
ness of Fiore del Mare. 

Had he not strayed upon the piazza at that particular 
hour of the morning, the process of impinging, if it can be 
called a process, would not have been so violent. The road 
he actually should have taken only skirted the piazza; then, 
diving by the town clock towards Gambrino’s café, it led 
towards the Hotel Miramare, and turning sharp left at that 
point, proceeded for the rest of its level half mile to an 
abrupt terrace, from which your footing broke away to- 
wards the sea in a welter of blue air and golden crag. The 
piazza itself was, in fact, an impasse. It had its uses. It 
united the various worlds of Fiore del Mare at this hour 
of the morning in a sunny suspension above steep groves of 
orange and lemon that were converted at the sea’s edge 
into the cluster of fishing-cottages and bars that constituted 
the Grande Bocca, the island’s minute harbour. The Anglo- 
Saxon ladies walked sedately up and down the piazza. The 
Central European ladies moved under swinging parasols 
with a suggestion of less rigid ethic in the conduct of hip 
and shoulder. The Anglo-Saxon gentlemen stood against 
the railings and looked through binoculars, exclaiming from 
time to time: “ Lord Durning’s yacht, egad! ” For that was 
the way, they thought, their more moneyed brethren talked 
in the Yacht Clubs of the Riviera. The Central European 
poets and painters were missing from the piazza. They were 
painting paintings and writing poems in suitable places. 
The Neapolitan gallants looked between Central European 
hip and Anglo-Saxon profile and made mental notes. 

So far as Jimmy Burton was aware of these people, how 
superfluous they were, he thought. What a blinking fine 
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place to practise a little high jumping and long jumping! It 
would be necessary, of course, to cover these hard slabs with 
a coating of earth. Otherwise the take-off would be too diffi- 
cult. But where was the brat? Where had Master Osbert 
got to? Like a blamed errand-boy, the way he dawdled 
about. He stopped running at a point not far from the 
centre of the piazza and marked time for a few seconds, 
lifting his half-naked thighs methodically. He held his fists 
before him in a straight line with his forearms. He breathed 
easily, because he had gone at next to no pace, so that the 
boy might keep up with him. He realized he must have 
underestimated his speed for the last few yards or so, for, 
turning his head, he saw Osbert, dutiful and panting, look- 
ing about for him anxiously some distance in the rear. 

“This way,” he cried above the pleasant babble of the 
piazza. “'This way ’ere, Master Hosbert? ” 

The adventitious “h” crept in, in point of fact, because 
of a moment’s miscalculation of the breath. But how should 
Anglo-Saxon Fiore del Mare have divined that? And there 
was certainly no question of the dropped “h” in the 
preceding word. But the vowels! the vowels! Billings- 
gate! Bermondsey! The Anglo-Saxon ladies turned stonily 
away. 

It is possible that a certain section of them might have 
viewed the situation somewhat differently had it been 
known that the person was the eccentric son of one of our 
best-known hunting peers. The others would, even in that 
case, have considered such an exposure improper in itself, 
and, in the presence of these foreigners, a treachery to 
Anglo-Saxon decorum. 

The Anglo-Saxon gentlemen persisted at their binocu- 
lars. They had not failed to mark the dropped “h” and 
the buckled vowels. At that moment, and throughout the 
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career of Mr. Burton on Fiore del Mare, he did not exist 
for them. “ Lord Durning’s yacht, egad!” they said. 

The Neapolitan gallants scowled. The costume of the 
German wander-birds had already caused them, and many 
patriotic Italians, extreme displeasure. The bare knees and 
open neck were an affront both to Sandro Botticelli and 
Benito Mussolini. The authorities at the Frari and at Santa 
Croce had seriously meditated, it was rumoured, a codicil, 
aimed specially at wander-birds. to the injunction that 
bade ladies clothe themselves decently in the House of 
God. The wander-birds were naked enough, meditated the 
Neapolitan gallants. But this preposterous Englishman 

. It was not, moreover, playing the game. What chance 
had a man, however dextrous the technique of his philan- 
dery, against so incontinent a statement of physical ad- 
vantages? 

There was an instinctive drawing together of the two 
forces of Neapolitan gallants and Anglo-Saxon ladies, a 
situation almost without precedent. The Neapolitans al- 
ways wore collars and ties. And such ties. 

The effect of the visitation of Jimmy Burton upon the 
Central European ladies was different. The hips and 
shoulders swayed a little more eloquently than before. 
The hearts beat a little quicker. Poets and painters had 
their uses, even when they were their own husbands; more 
particularly when they were the husbands of other ladies 
from Central Europe, consoled, or inconsolable, in remote 
stations between Zurich and Graz. They had beautiful na- 
tures, the poets and painters of Fiore del Mare, but not 
much more could be said of them, when you compared 
them with this savage and entirely un-selfconscious young 
Englishman marking time in his scant running costume at 
the centre of the piazza of Fiore del Mare. 
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“Aber, dass ist echt chic,” they said. “What eyes!” 
they said. “ What muscles!” But they said these things 
to themselves. They did not confide them to each other. 

Osbert was marking time by Jimmy’s side. There was 
evidently no way through the piazza on to the final stretch 
of the level road that turned sharp left from the big hotel. 

“This way ’ere!” said Jimmy, seizing the boy’s hand. 
They turned back towards the clock tower and so by Gam- 
brino’s café to the conclusion of their morning canter. 

“ Still feelin’ game, kid?” asked the preceptor. 

The pupil looked a trifle green. 

“ Jolly fine! ” he said bravely. 

“ Well, we'll go and ’ave a dip before lunch. We can git 
dahn by this ’ere parf over the queer stuff, see? This way 
’ere, kid!” 


Queer stuff. That was the confusion of rock and billowy 
spurge. It was the wandering tufts of rosemary, it was the 
odd cypresses rooted in air. It was asphodel opening to 
the bright spring. 

Queer stuff. To this small, strange contingent, trans- 
ported out of the dark city on the wings of a passion so 
impetuous and lamentable, it was nothing more. This island 
that rose from the sea like a single burning flower, like a 
blossoming flame. 

In the early days of her so brief tenure upon felicity, 
Mrs. Horsham was not aware of Fiore del Mare, because 
she was greater than it was, it was comprehended in her 
enormous desire, it was annulled in the satiety of her 
desire. She remembered her moment of foreseeing in her 
Chinese room in London, that day when she had enlisted 
him into her cult: when, rather, he had established it, being 
both its law-giver and it high priest. It was as if she stared 
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into a crystal in the heart of a room shrouded with curtains 
of black velvet. The orange dragons were expunged from 
the carpet as if they were marks on a slate. There was no 
more jade, nor alabaster, no sanguine marble from Korea, 
only four walls and a ceiling and a floor of black velvet, and 
herself with a great crystal in her hands. Burton even, sit- 
ting on the edge of a chair, a coarse cap on his knee — he 
also put off his actual flesh, becoming a homunculus at the 
heart of the crystal. She saw him then, in vision. Her heart 
contracted. She beheld that swift moment when, gleaming 
and naked, he thrust his way through the water like the 
prow of a ship. She saw him poised on a rock suspended 
over burning blue water. 

Her heart contracted then. She put her hand over her 
eyes to shut the vision from them, that her son might not 
condemn her in his dreadful innocence. 

Now in Fiore del Mare she saw him in truth, thus cleav- 
ing the waters, thus suspended over them. But her heart did 
not contract. She had been hungry. Now she ate and drank. 
She did not fear her son’s condemnation, for a truth grew 
on her during the languorous long mornings when Jimmy 
took her son down to the sea or up to the mountain-top 
and left her with her reveries. It grew on her also in the 
light of candles on her dining-table, smooth as glass, where 
anemones, jonquils, violets, looked down upon themselves 
out of crystal bowls and caught a spectral reflection in that 
deep lustre. She dined alone, for the boy went earlier to 
bed. There was no pretence that the women she had 
brought with her did not know what the situation was. It 
was merely more convenient that certain appearances were 
preserved. Alas, poor lady, not too long! She dined alone. 
Later, in the darkness of spice, in the murmur of sea, he 
came. And the truth that grew on her, more clearly when 
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she was alone than when he joined her, was that there is 
no desire which can remain a thing of the flesh; no desire 
can remain the thing it is. It must, however slowly, how- 
ever subtly, change. Some other quality enters or itself dies. 
She did not fear, now, the condemnation of her child’s in- 
nocence. A dead woman had borne him. A live woman was 
his mother. 

So that now she was not aware of Fiore del Mare. Later 
she saw its beauty, but it was a sword. The sea grinned at 
her. The caverns winked. She uprooted the gold buttons of 
the marigold, they were so odious. This was later. And that 
also passed. 


James Burton, of Bermondsey, was at no time impressed 
with the “ queer stuff.” He perceived its virtues as a gym- 
nasium, as we have seen. Only once, when he and Mrs. 
Horsham had climbed to Leontini, and they looked down 
upon the road below them, and how the lights between 
themselves and Fiore del Mare made a huge cross with the 
lights that linked the two villages at the Grande Bocca 
and the Piccola Bocca, over the saddle where their own 
villa stood — only once was he so stirred by that beauty 
that he took to musing in the starry vacancy. Far south- 
ward from Salerno the dusking mountains strode into Cala- 
bria, conveying still from summit to summit their brave 
torches. Naples extended her bow of lights toward the 
transparent promontories. Lights responded to all these out 
of a firmament that seemed less distant, even to James 
Burton, than upon other mornings and evenings. 

So that Jimmy was, for a moment, cheated into poetic 
reminiscence. Haltingly he conveyed to Mrs. Horsham the 
picture that was in his mind, but not because he intended 
to. He was for the most part hardly aware he spoke. His 
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mind harked back to London and London lights — the arc- 
lamps of the thundering stations in London; the acetylene 
flares on stalls in the New Cut, in Aldgate, in Tower Bridge 
Road. He remembered naphtha flares over heaped cases of 
oranges and apples; he remembered the ladies in furs that 
dispensed whelks. He rememberd the friendly lights of bars 
that spilt out upon wet pavements. This was the saloon bar 
of the Seven Dials. This was Emma by his side. He saw the 
lights in her hair. The lights in all the constellations, the 
lights on the sweeping coasts, the lights on liners bound 
for the Seven Seas, the lights of the fishing-craft under the 
lee of the island — bright they might be for others, but for 
him the lights in the hair of his little Cockney sweetheart 
were brighter; as they burned, the air was incense. 

He moved off suddenly down the road towards the grotto 
where the embowered Madonna looked out pallidly from 
her tiara of tapers. He had the letters of three days, at 
least, to answer, for the north wind had been blowing, and 
the mail had been held up for two days. They would keep 
him busy till after midnight. He had gone fifty yards before 
he remembered he ought not to be alone. 

“Mrs. ?Orsham!” he cried. “ Ain’tcher comin’? ” 

She looked lonely above him there, against the night and 
the stars. An unwonted tremor agitated him. 

“Poor old cuss!” he said to himself. “It’s a rum job, 
this ’ere!” 

If ever a sentiment of compassion struck him again 
doubtless she needed all he could bestow. But at that mo- 
ment she needed none. She was alone. She was secure. Her 
eyes were fixed upon neither sea nor sky. It was not the 
beauty of the moment that bound her. She was at the 
heart of a warm blackness. When he called out, the sea 
sloped against it and the stars dipped. She saw them at 
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odd angles, and each thing more than once. She gazed at 
them through tears. 


And Valerie, then? No, the loveliness of the singing 
island was not in her wrists like a new pulse. It did not 
quicken the old one. She was a little distressed, perhaps, 
that her mistress was indifferent to the unpleasant effect 
produced upon her complexion by exposure to the elements. 
Vulgar tints were allowed to establish themselves on Mrs. 
Horsham’s cheeks without correction from cosmetic and 
massage. But her mistress had not been the same woman 
since this incredible intrigue started. Valerie shrugged her 
shoulders. Ca passera! As for this stupid island — London 
had seemed to her provincial, as it were Bordeaux or 
Lyons. Fiore del Mare, then, was a wilderness. She consoled 
herself with the handsome black moustaches of Giacomo, 
the cook. They were very presentable moustaches. And he 
had an eye. His wife lived down at the Grande Bocca with 
their ten children. Ten! These maladroit Italians! She did 
not need to let her hair down to her waist, as once upon 
a vain occasion in Beauchamp Square. Nobody had ever 
before kissed her feet quite so prettily as Giacomo. 

As for Osbert: there was quite enough at Fiore del Mare 
to occupy Osbert. Mum, these days, was not merely posh. 
She was spiffing. She gave him lessons, awful fun, not like 
real lessons. And there was Jimmy, abundantly there was 
Jimmy. Osbert could swim for fifty yards and change 
stroke, too, when he was miles out of his depth. And dive. 
And box. Apparently mum was not going to send him to 
that prep. in Eastbourne for a term or two now, not till he 
was a hefty chap. Probably he’d meet that bully, Dick 
Barry, when he got to Eastbourne. He’d show him a short 
arm-jab. He’d show him a right hook to the jaw... 
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“ jore,” as Jimmy funnily said it. Such were the mental ac- 
tivities of Osbert. He, too, was no dilettante of the beauty 
of Fiore del Mare. 

Only Mannie responded to it, of them all, vaguely but 
surely. She had never been at her ease in Beauchamp 
Square; for though her employers were already people 
of considerable means when she had entered Mrs. Hor- 
sham’s service in Overbury, their wealth was not patent. 
Neither of them had had any interest in its ostentation. 
It was, in fact, young Mr. Rex Horsham who had altered 
things so radically, after the death of his brother. Once or 
twice latterly, the idea had occurred to her that she must 
seek other employment, where she could breathe more 
easily. It wasn’t that she wasn’t very comfortable. She 
merely couldn’t abide those creepy-crawly footmen and 
maids and things, not to mention Valerie. Mrs. Horsham 
had divined that particular difficulty. That was why Man- 
nie had her own little room, near Osbert’s, so that she need 
not “ mingle.” But the thought of the child put any idea 
of leaving out of her head at once. She imagined, not with- 
out justice, that he would not last long if she went. 

The servants in Beauchamp Square inspired in her a 
certain sense of inferiority, though she would not have ad- 
mitted it for worlds. Here at the Villa Pompeiana she had 
a serene contempt for them all, a contempt which estab- 
lished a fresh bond between herself and Burton. Further, 
there was no question at all about the improvement in 
Osbert’s condition. It was perceptible from day to day. The 
rest of his body was beginning to mould itself in such a 
manner that the head no longer seemed to loll over it, top- 
heavy. Although she suffered agonies when the boy swam 
out of his depth, she knew Burton was never far distant, 
and she was prouder of the boy’s achievement in the water 
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than a conquest over Lasker would have made her, or a 
refutation of Einstein. It was the boy’s development in pre- 
cisely the directions of Lasker and Einstein that had dis- 
mayed her, though to an unbiased observer the prodigy 
might not seem to have travelled as yet dangerously far. 
And she did not mind Mrs. Horsham’s taking the boy in 
hand and teaching him a little French and things, until such 
time as a tutor might be sent out to him. She had earlier re- 
sented so acutely any interference with the boy on the part 
of his mother, because the mother could not disguise from 
her her real indifference. “This business,” —Mannie did 
not care to specify it still further—had made an enor- 
mous difference in Mrs. Horsham. She fumbled in her 
mind for an attempt to isolate the difference; something in 
Mrs. Horsham herself, Mannie meant, not merely in re- 
gard to Mrs. Horsham’s relations with the boy or other peo- 
ple. “ You could see her,” said Mannie helplessly. But she 
had hit on the phenomenon of real significance. You could 
not see Mrs. Horsham before. During her married life, she 
had been an aspect of her husband’s sickness, its antitoxin, 
rather. Since then there were days on which she was at- 
tractive, and days on which she was unattractive, but 
neither in any specific manner. Her eyes did not arrest you 
sufficiently to make you remark that they were blue or 
grey or green. But now you perceived they were a shade 
of green with yellow lights in them. What was the colour 
of her hair? Despite all Valerie’s ministrations, you would 
not have remembered five minutes after she left you. But 
it was dark hair, surely, you said now, with a copper sheen 
in it. Or was the copper sheen adventitious? You would 
now have noticed it was not there when it disappeared. 
She had small ears. She had fine brows. She had a chin of 
quality. There was a time when you would have said, 
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purely on a priori grounds, she possessed these things — 
ears, brows, a chin, because there are no humans who do 
not possess them. 

Mannie was happy about Osbert; she was happy about 
Jimmy Burton not less when they quarrelled than when 
they sat in council despising dagoes; she was not unhappy 
about Mrs. Horsham; she was fairly unperturbed even by 
Valerie, impaled blissfully upon the horns of Giacomo’s 
moustaches. Mannie had been born in Burslem, and had 
spent the rest of her life in Birmingham, Overbury and 
London. The beauty of Fiore del Mare did not pass her by. 
She looked at the stalks of arbutus and remembered the 
legs of pigeons. She saw the tall rocks, and her mind went 
back to the sets of a pantomime, seen in her girlhood. She 
lay upon wild thyme, and mysteriously remembered the 
songs they sang ten years later, in the time of the Boer 
War. Couched upon rosemary, under a fiery blue cascade 
of lithospermum, she informed Dolly Gray that she must 
leave her, though it broke her heart to go. Mid camp-fire 
gleaming, ’mid shot and shell, she vowed she would be 
faithful to her own Bluebell. She wept, gently, and finding 
she wept, she struck her tears away, and changed her song 
to a lurid condemnation of Kruger. But she had ceased to 
dislike Kruger, and the thought of leaving Dolly Gray no 
more distressed her. Fiore del Mare was beautiful. She 
wept for beauty. 


2 


Gambrino’s was the only café in Fiore del Mare. There 
were cavernous vaulted bars here and there in the village, 
where the coachmen forgathered, and chuckled with glee 
over the exactions they had levied upon the day’s tourists. 
You had to stoop as you entered these places, and some- 
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times brush aside hanging curtains of salami. The inmates 
stopped talking as you appeared, and wondered darkly 
where their daughters were. Jimmy had displayed an un- 
wonted sense of self-restraint in turning aside from these 
places. He did not care for their habitués before he started 
drinking; after he had gone some little distance, he knew 
that he would not be able to prevent himself from telling 
them, separately and as a company, what he thought of 
them. He would tell them what he thought of their faces, 
their morals and the relations of their parents. He would 
not disguise what he thought of their wives, their children 
and their children’s children. All this he would do, not ina 
plethora of rhetoric, for the more he drank the more blunt 
and grim he became. He would convey it in no more than 
a few monosyllables, and then offer to fight them. In the 
bars of Huelva, Alexandria, Malta, and even of Liverpool 
(for he did not consider people from the north country 
much superior in culture to mere dagoes), that had been 
precisely his conduct. Sometimes they had merely kicked 
him, once they had broken his nose, another time a knife 
had glanced off his shoulder-blade. But upon those occa- 
sions he had been irresponsible; now, in Fiore del Mare, he 
knew that he was an indispensable part of a polity. He 
turned aside somewhat reluctantly from the bars of the 
cocchieri and entered the portals of Gambrino’s. It took 
him no long time to discover that it had even more divert- 
ing possibilities. 

Everybody in Fiore del Mare found his way into Gam- 
brino’s. There was a delightful air of go-easy about it. 
Piero Gambrino smiled hospitably behind the counter 
where, to his German clients, he dispensed wurst as ten- 
derly as to his English clients marmalade. Signora Gam- 
brino gave dignity to the institution. There was nothing 
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you could not buy in Gambrino’s, from a Pompeian bronze 
to a Persian face-cream. But it did not lose its quality as a 
café. You sat and talked and smoked and drank; not at a 
series of small jealous tables, as at less amiable cafés, but 
along the length of several tables covered in sofa-cloth. You 
found your way into Gambrino’s, partly because there was 
nowhere else to find your way to. You could dine at the 
Anglo-Saxon villas and dance at the Hotel Miramare, but 
sooner or later you were in Gambrino’s. 

Mrs. Horsham decided to make it as late as possible. 
She was happy. She had no desire to meet anyone. But 
every time she passed its portals, more particularly when 
she knew that Jimmy was inside sipping the liquor ver- 
mouth which she so vainly tried to substitute in his affec- 
tions for the ancestral Guinness, a sense of misgiving took 
hold of her, so that she hardly knew whether it were better 
if she entered or walked on. One afternoon, like many of 
her sisters thereafter, she fell victim to a notice newly dis- 
played in Gambrino’s window. “ English Thee,” she read, 
“Made by Peoples who know How to Mak It.” All the 
resources of the Villa Pompeiana could not rise to an Eng- 
lish cup of tea. Doubtless Mannie would have been equal 
to the task, but she as little liked to enter the kitchen as a 
pretty young nun to trust herself in the camp of an in- 
vading army. A spirit-stove had been ordered from Naples 
for Mannie to operate on. It had not arrived. “ English 
Thee,” Mrs. Horsham read... . 

She entered. 

The place was crowded. She looked round timidly, half 
expecting that her appearance would put a stop to the hub- 
bub. But new faces were too frequent at Gambrino’s to 
cause any excitement. It was not till they were associated 
with intrigue or suicide that people stopped talking for a 
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moment to examine them. At last she saw Jimmy at the 
extremity of one of the long tables, toying with a vermouth 
unexcitedly. Mannie and Osbert sat opposite him, the first 
submitting to the delights of a cup of English Thee, the 
other applying his mouth to each of three straws in turn 
that projected from some fizzy beverage. Jimmy spotted 
her and rose from his chair. As she made her way towards 
it she could not help comparing the prime stuff he was 
made of with the shoddy that surrounded him. Her heart 
thumped with pride, but she accepted his chair with self- 
possession, with condescension. He extracted another chair 
from a welter of human and wooden legs adjacent, and at- 
tempted to interpose a proper distance between himself 
and his employer. He was not without tact. Osbert ex- 
claimed: “Shucks, mum!” delightedly, as she sat down. 
The expression, she presumed, was not Fiore del Mare, nor 
had he learned it at his school in Kensington. Once he 
would hardly have lifted his eyes when she came to him. A 
blush fluttered on her cheeks. 

There was no doubt about the amiability of the atmos- 
phere at Gambrino’s café. Mrs. Horsham felt herself en- 
veloped by it, and resented it. It put her on her guard. 
She did not like to feel that to partake of a cup of English 
Thee necessitated the melting of her bowels into a general 
crucible of loving-kindness. Mannie was devouring Peak 
Frean’s biscuits with the ardour that the Anglo-Saxon 
ladies brought to singing hymns at the English church not 
far away. Osbert winked the length of the table to a young 
gentleman attired in the type of belted jacket peculiar to 
the great American civilization. He it was, doubtless, whose 
cherubic lips formed themselves into “ Shucks!” and kin- 
dred expressions. Jimmy evidently regarded his vermouth 
as no end in itself. There was a benignity on his face not in 
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keeping with the grimness, the brutality, she knew, hated, 
adored. 

Jimmy was at home, she saw, in Gambrino’s café. He 
liked it. The fact should have pleased her, but it did not. 
She was not certain that, despite the flourish of trumpets, 
the English Thee was, in fact, made by Peoples who knew 
How to Mak it. She sat at the foot of a table in a corner 
of the café and commanded a good deal of it. Gradually it 
was borne in upon her that more than once or twice a pair 
of eyes looked in her direction. The eyes of women they 
were, always. Foreigners. Was it her hat they were envy- 
ing? Well they might. She knew that, in fact, they were 
oblivious of her existence. Austrians she supposed they 
were, German, Czecho-Slovaks. There were English and 
American women about, too. These kept their eyes to the 
Daily Mail and the New York Herald. 

It was Jimmy they were looking at. They hardly knew 
they were doing it. Their eyes wandered in the midst of 
their conversation, and the women seemed to lose the 
thread of what they were saying. But that woman with 
the red tam-o’-shanter and the red face, by the case of 
walking-sticks, surely she was trying, quite definitely try- 
ing, to catch Jimmy’s eye? She did. Jimmy winked. 

Mrs. Horsham felt cold and rather sick. The tea was 
preposterous. Made by people who knew how to make it, 
indeed! Made by a pack of blind hydrocephalous cretins. 
The leaves floated on the surface of the tepid brew like 
weeds in a pond. The cups were icy cold. They had boiled 
the milk, positively boiled the milk. 

“This tea is filthy!” pronounced Mrs. Horsham. 

“Mum, have some of my fizz!” besought Osbert. 

The offer was not so generous as it seemed. He had 
hardly had time to phrase it before the sun-bronze of his 
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complexion, Jimmy’s achievement and Mannie’s glory, put 
on a green patina, like the satyrs and fawns so long interred 
in Pompeii. 

“Lawks!” cried Mannie, and led him to the door to 
anticipate public disaster. She glared balefully towards the 
young gentleman from America. He had obviously invited 
Osbert once again to partake of the last amenities of a 
ranch in Arizona, surrounded by Redskins. The savages 
were piling up pine logs against all four walls of the cabin. 
Now they were pouring petrol on it. Now they advanced 
with brands. There were still five cream-buns and half a 
pound of chocolates to get through before the roof fell in on 
them ... and then the English survivor had had three 
fizzes — a statutory one, a fizz conceded by Mannie against 
her better judgment, and an honorific fizz bestowed by 
Jimmy to reward his first successful drive. 

Mrs. Horsham knew that a mother worthy of the name 
should have followed her child out on such a contingency. 
But she did not know what to do with small boys when they 
are sick. She stayed on. She pretended to occupy herself 
with a copy of the Frankfurter Zeitung, hung on a frame, 
like washing. 

And then the woman with a red face and a red tam- 
o’-shanter lifted the tips of her fingers towards her mouth 
and wafted Jimmy a kiss. Jimmy smiled. Mrs. Horsham’s 
heart was so icy with horror that she could not speak. She 
was petrified. Five minutes passed before she felt her 
tongue would function again. But with what words should 
she make it vocal? 

Then another woman got up from further along the 
table and made her way down towards the end where they 
were sitting. As she passed behind Jimmy’s chair she pulled 
the hair above the nape of his neck, playfully. 
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“Ha! ha! Herr Englischman! ” said the woman. 

It was so infamous, so brazen. Under her very eyes! 
She remembered that she had not advertised the situation 
that existed between Jimmy and herself. But Jimmy, why 
did he accept all this, why did he tolerate it? The eyes 
of other women were upon him. He did not lose his 
composure. He let his eyes rest upon them, as from a 
dais. 

“ Jimmy,” she bent over and whispered tensely. “This 
is a dreadful place! Come out at once!” 

“Ts there anyfin’ you want me to do at the ’ouse?” 

“No! I want you to come out of this!” 

“ Well, I ain’t got anyfin’ to do at the ’ouse neever! I'll 
stay ere!” 

“T’m asking you to come out!” she said. 

“This ’ere is my orf-time, ain’t it? Is it or ain’t it? And 
’00’s boss of my orf-time, you or me, Mrs. ’Orsham? ” He 
still spoke in measured tones, without disrespect. 

She was silent for some moments. She gnawed at her 
lip. Then she hissed at him so fiercely that the people near 
them turned and looked at them. 

“Do you understand? I order you to come out with me! 
I order you! At once!” 

He sank massively into his chair. She saw his jaw stiffen. 
His eyes lost their colour. They were dull as iron. 

“Mrs. ’Orsham,” he said, “that’s a liberty! See?” He 
paused a moment, then varied within slight limits the form 
of the dreadful accusation. “ You’re a liberty-taker! ” 

The words tolled like a bell on her ear-drums. She knew 
their full-charged import, having received long initiation 
into their direful mysteries. She sat on uneasily for some 
moments, then rose and walked out of the café. 

Jimmy did not come in to dinner that night. 
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“Funny! ” said Mannie. “ He didn’t say anything to me. 
I don’t know where he can be having it, either.” 

“Qh, it’s all right!” said Mrs. Horsham lightly. “I 
think he said something or other about it in the café. Oh, 
yes, he did. I remember now!” 

But there was a taste of dust in her mouth. 
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I 


V NHE Piccola Bocca is a small pebbly beach on the 
sunward side of the island. The boats from the 
mainland put in outside the Grande Bocca on the 

opposite side of the saddle, excepting on days of fierce north 

wind, when an attempt is made from the Piccola Bocca 
to send out skiffs to land passengers and mail. Apart from 
these occasions of excitement nothing happens at the Pic- 
cola Bocca till the bathing-season. There are a few fisher- 
men’s cottages and a bar, conducted by the most enterpris- 
ing of the fishermen. His name is Salvatore, and he has 
been not only to Naples but to New York; indeed, the 
journey from the Piccola Bocca to Naples is more enter- 

prising. When that has once been achieved it is only a 

small step further to New York. And Salvatore had not 

only been to New York, but to Arverne also, in Long 

Island, where he had observed with considerable interest 

the erection and function of bathing-huts. He it was, there- 

fore, who established the dozen huts which straddle so pre- 
cariously above the rocks of the Piccola Bocca. 

Now a man does not, in any case, expect to make money 
out of German wander-birds; and when a company of them 
proceeded, upon that amazing day when snow fell to the 
depth of half an inch over Fiore del Mare, to bathe in the 
Piccola Bocca, making use of his bathing-huts to divest 
themselves of the small quanity of clothing they habitually 
wore, Salvatore did not advance menacingly towards them 
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waving his summer sheet of charges. When, moreover, they 
adopted his huts as their sleeping-quarters, he did not per- 
ceive how he could, with decency, expel the poor wretches. 
Indeed, he brought over to them, at dead of night, without 
the knowledge of his wife, offerings of boiled beans and 
salami. The salami they indignantly repudiated, for they 
were vegetarians, the boiled beans they were pleased to ac- 
cept. Then they called their womenkind over. These were 
as amply as the youths were slightly garmented. They 
wore long skirts and flat boots. Two of them gave birth to 
children in Salvatore’s bathing-establishment. It seemed to 
the miserable landlord highly unlikely that he was ever 
again destined to enjoy the annual addition to his income 
he gleaned in the bathing-season. On the contrary, he 
would have to build additions to his establishment, and 
a few smaller cabins for the younger members of the 
colony, with railings at their doors to prevent them toppling 
out on to the rocks. 

He would have to sell out his café, mused Salvatore, and 
how long would he be able to keep his boat? His wife 
would cause difficulties. And his own poor children, what 
would happen to them? A tear trickled down Salvatore’s 
grizzled cheeks. 

Then one morning the colony disappeared. It merely was 
not there. It dissipated as completely as a puff of smoke 
into the noonday sky, and left not a rag behind. Salvatore 
pinched himself incredulously. He pinched himself all day 
long in various places, then made the sign of the cross. 
Next day he got out a torn fishing-net that needed repair- 
ing. A month or two must still elapse before there was 
anything to hope for from the bathing-establishment. 

Then Jimmy appeared. For a moment, at the thought 
this might be another wander-bird, Salvatore stood trans- 
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fixed with horror. He was reassured. Jimmy had no blonde 
hair that reached down to his shoulders. He carried no 
guitar. A minute or two later Osbert appeared. Here 
was no Gothic haunter of woods, no latter-day devotee of 
Thor and Wodin. That is an Englishman, said Salvatore, 
they are both Englishmen. 

But the Piccola Bocca was so deserted that Jimmy did 
not think it necessary to hire one of Salvatore’s huts to dis- 
robe in. Master and pupil changed in a coign of the rocks, 
and the first day’s swimming-lesson started. 

Salvatore shook his head. There was still a month to go 
before even the hardier foreigners started bathing. As for 
the Neapolitans, it was not till the sea steamed like a vege- 
table soup that there was anything to hope for from them. 

And then —perhaps not another week had passed — 
when Salvatore was routed out of his kitchen by his son. 
“ Chenti!” gasped Piero. They wanted towels. Three of 
them. Three bathing-huts. 

Salvatore lifted his eyes to a beautiful little pale-blue 
Mary on the mantelpiece and muttered a prayer. Then he 
got busy. He kept on being busy without a hitch till the 
end of the season of the forestie7i; till the sea started steam- 
ing like vegetable soup and the Neapolitans came over. 

“ Open that chest where the towels are, you cretin!” he 
exclaimed to his son, striking him over the ear heavily. 
But he did not dislike Piero. He thought him not unin- 
telligent. 


2 


By a coincidence the three clients were women. It was by 
another coincidence that they had all determined to take 
the waters so unseasonably early. But it was more than a 
coincidence, it was positively annoying, that they should 
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all have come down to the Piccola Bocca like this on the 
same morning. It did not annoy Salvatore. Nor did it an- 
noy Jimmy, for at the moment of their appearance he was 
doing the crab-crawl, which completely engaged his atten- 
tion. To do him justice, it would not have annoyed him 
had they appeared after he had already emerged, and he 
and Osbert lay side by side upon their towels, taking a 
sun-bath, as recommended by the latest physiologists. He 
was not the one to take umbrage at the appearance of three 
good-looking women under any circumstances. It was they 
themselves who were annoyed, though they disguised it 
admirably. In fact they greeted each other with expressions 
of extreme cordiality, for they were friends, as it happened. 
All the Central European ladies were friends. They, un- 
like their Anglo-Saxon sisters, preserved no hierarchies. 
That they left to their blond husbands in Pomerania, they 
who possessed husbands in Pomerania. And, indeed, it 
should be noted that not a few of these Central European 
ladies who forgathered at Gambrino’s, and later disported 
themselves so variously in the waters of the Piccola Bocca 
— that not a few of them hailed from regions so little Cen- 
tral European as Dantzig or Stockholm. The attribute is 
rather spiritual than geographical, but its capital city is 
Prague. In the same way some of the most typical of the 
Anglo-Saxon ladies hailed from Boston and Milwaukee. 
The attribute is no less spiritual. Its capital city is Chelten- 
ham. 

“ Ach, Katie! Und du, Hertha!” said the lady in the 
red tam-o”-shanter. “ Aber dass ist ja prachtvoll! — And 
who would have thought of meeting you here!” she said, 
addressing herself specially to Hertha. It was a more ma- 
licious remark than it sounded, and Hertha was not deaf 
to it. For answer, with her well-known prodigality, she 
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kissed the lady in the red tam-o’-shanter ardently on both 
cheeks. 

“Liebe Minna,” she said, “how pale you are looking 
this morning! You, too, have come down to take a dip, 
yes? It will do you good!” 

Minna Liebig had specially chosen that precipitous path 
to the Piccola Bocca which led down over the “ queer stuff ” 
(as Jimmy Burton had lately described it) on the east side 
of the beach, in order not to meet any wandering Hertha 
Grossmanns or Katie Schulers. But in that clear air a lady 
whose favorite costume is a red jersey suit and a red 
tam-o’-shanter is likely to be visible from any distance; so 
that when Hertha Grossman, herself descending to the 
Piccola Bocca by the main road, perceived Minna flutter- 
ing downward among the rocks like an unanchored poppy, 
Hertha’s first instinct was to turn on her tracks at once. 
Frau Liebig’s admirable eyesight made the whole thing as 
palpable to her as her own costume made her palpable to 
Hertha. The next moment Frau Liebig saw another woman 
—she rightly presumed it was Katie Schuler — make her 
appearance round the first hair-pin bend of the road. Her- 
tha Grossmann noticed her too. She decided it was use- 
less to return, and continued to saunter gently down the 
road. In a few minutes Katie Schuler was at her side. It 
was evident to both women that they carried bath-gowns 
and dressing-gowns in their little luncheon baskets not for 
the mere purpose of airing those garments. Hertha and Ka- 
tie continued together till they reached the Piccola Bocca. 
They found, to their enormous surprise, that Minna Liebig, 
no less surprised than themselves, had just arrived by the 
cliff path and stood under the bathing-huts, awaiting her 
friends rapturously. 

Minna Liebig was a freckled and athletic woman, whose 
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husband was a poet in Vienna. Despite her freckles and 
athletics, her husband had treated her rather badly; but 
for a woman of such vigour she had accepted it all with 
astonishing calmness for years. She loved her husband, she 
adored Mimi, her daughter. It was only when the poet in- 
troduced into her household the child of his latest adven- 
ture, and requested her to look after it while its parents went 
for a holiday at Jenbach, that she rose in wrath. She turned 
the lady, who was spending a few days with them, out of 
doors, beat her husband, and assumed a scarlet costume to 
produce the impression that she had lived a life of great 
passion and many sins. But her friends in Vienna were 
aware of her more than saintly virtue. It was a virtue, they 
had always said, that had bordered on the imbecile. Her 
scarlet costume did not go down in Vienna. She determined 
to transfer it, and Mimi, to Fiore del Mare. Her excursion 
may have brought peace of mind for a time to her husband 
in Vienna. Mrs. Horsham’s peace of mind it interfered with 
seriously. 

Her surprise at seeing Hertha Grossmann descend that 
morning towards the Piccola Bocca may not have been 
wholly simulated. Hertha was a stout little fraulein out of 
Mittenwald, with honey-coloured hair, who was famous 
among the Central European ladies for her detestation of 
the male sex. She detested them, she said, because they 
coughed. If it was pointed out to her that such and such a 
gentleman had sat in Gambrino’s for five hours, and it had 
been scientifically noted that he had not coughed once dur- 
ing that period, she said that he was obviously restraining 
himself and was getting purple with the effort. As soon as 
he attained privacy he would make up for it. He would 
cough continuously, disgustingly. All men coughed. To ex- 
plain her idiosyncrasy, it was stated in Gambrino’s that she 
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had once been travelling alone on the train to a relative on 
the Ammersee, when a person made love to her; he made 
love to her as persistently as a severe cough allowed him. 
She was only a child at the time, and the obsession grew 
upon her that coughs and males were almost interchange- 
able terms. 

So that there may have been a further inference in Frau 
Liebig’s expression of surprise, to some such effect: “Ho, 
then, my dear little misanthropist! You too? Has a male 
appeared on the horizon who does not cough? Verily, 
he does not! What a chest! Look at him in the water 
there! What arms! See how he breaks the water with 
his legs! A Savage, a Tartar! What do you think, Katie 
Schuler?” 

Nobody ever knew what Katie Schuler thought. It was 
said that she had murdered two husbands, and the habit 
of reticence had grown upon her. She was Spanish on her 
mother’s side, and every evening came into Gambrino’s 
with a black lace mantilla round her shoulders, suspended 
from a high comb in her hair. But even she had her 
detractors. They insinuated that no more gemiitlich a 
pastry-cook in the whole of Dresden-Neustadt existed 
than her still extant mother. They went so far as to 
allege that Katie herself had not murdered even one 
husband. 

But this was merely the tittle-tattle of the Central Eu- 
ropean ladies as they sat together in Gambrino’s drinking 
the black Hackerbrau from Munich. Jimmy Burton knew 
nothing of it, then or later, as he swam back to the beach 
again and shook the water off his body and stood up 
against the sun. Then he looked round for Osbert. 

“Hi! Ere!” he cried. “‘ Where the — wot the % 

He stopped in mid-eloquence. He saw three women, at- 
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tractive in their various degrees, emerge from the bathing- 
huts, till that moment derelict. Each smiled on him, each in 
her own manner. Katie Schuler smiled darkly, with a hint 
of teeth and menace, as one who has already murdered two 
husbands, and whose caprices it is safer to humour. Hertha 
Grossman smiled, as one conferring bounty: at other men 
she did not smile. They coughed. This man alone of his sex 
did not cough. At him alone she smiled. Minna Liebig had 
a large, amiable mouth. She had muscular arms and good 
legs, of which she displayed more between the folds of her 
scarlet bath-gown than her companions, as the three de- 
scended the steps to the beach. She smiled as one who had 
already smiled before, and a smile had gone back to her 
across cups of English tea and glasses of vermouth and 
bottles of Munich beer. 

“Blimey!” said Jimmy to himself. “'That’s the tart wot 
was at the caffey up there, the one with the red ’at. And the 
two others ain’t so bad, neever! Ho!” he said, “this is a 
bit of orlright, this ere! Fums up!” he said. 

The young gentleman from America had apparently 
made his appearance. Jimmy heard him shouting to Osbert 
from among the rocks where the starfish were. Osbert 
shouted back excitedly, as a child should. Jimmy’s mind 
roved for a moment to the great rooms in Beauchamp 
Square, and the owl-eyed boy wheezing among his guinea- 
pigs. Jimmy felt he had not laboured in vain, he had de- 
served well of the gods. He stretched his limbs out on the 
hot pebbles,and propped his back up against a rock. 
“Clever, this place!” he murmured. “I like *im, yer 
know!” Osbert’s swimming-lessons seemed likely to be 
more interesting than he had expected. 

The fact that Jimmy Burton neither wrote poems nor 
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painted paintings was, in itself, sufficient to draw attention 
to him on the part of the Central European ladies. He ex- 
isted solely in terms of himself, of his own well-knit body. 
But he made no metaphysical cult of it. If he ran by the 
piazza and through the streets in his vest and drawers, 
if he skipped five hundred times on the roof-terrace 
of the Villa Pompeiana, it was not to enlist a body of 
swooning maidens into an academy. He had a job. He 
did it. , 

“That he should teach me swimming too!” thought 
Katie Schuler. 

“That I should climb up the mountain with him!” 
thought Minna Liebig. 

“He skips and skips and he does not cough! ” thought 
Hertha Grossmann. 

So the three ladies took to the water and contested for 
the apple before their Paris from Bermondsey. Hertha did 
not swim well, but she floated magnificently. Katie did not 
swim at all. She waded to a rock six feet from the water’s 
edge and posed like the tragic heroines, like Medea, like 
Andromache self-deprived of two husbands. But Minna 
swam under water for astounding periods. She put her feet 
into her mouth and did cart-wheels. She dived from the 
high rocks and was a flash of flame in her scarlet costume. 
“Not bad, that ole woman!” Jimmy said to himself ap- 
provingly. “ Clever!” 

The ladies returned to the beach and spread themselves 
out to the sun to dry. Katie Schuler was not. wet, so she 
stood for some seconds on a rock, looking our to sea, like 
Ariadne in Naxos. But Jimmy had no knowledge of the 
tragic heroines, so that Minna Liebig occupied the greater 
part of his attention. She brought out a packet of cigarettes 
from the bottom of her basket, then proceeded to fumble 
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about for a match. Evidently she had left her matches with 
her clothes in the hut. 

“Tut! tut!” she said, and rose as if to fetch them. 

“?Arf a mo’!” said Jimmy. “’Arf a mo’, missis! ” He 
was gone like a wind to his heap of clothes behind a boul- 
der. “’Ere you are!” he said, striking a match for her. 
He had brought back his own cigarettes. “No, no!” said 
Minna. “ Take!” 

He took. There was a pause in the conversation. Hertha, 
who did not smoke, and Katie, who did not speak English, 
looked a little cross. 

“ How a beautiful day it is! ” said Minna. 

“Fine!” 

“You often come hereunder to the bathe, yes? ” 

“Every mornin’! I bring that kid dahn for a swimmin’- 
lesson. That one there, see ’im, the small un? ” 

“Oh, how a handsome boy! To-morrow I bring down 
my small girl child, Mimi. They play, yes?” 

“Yus! Won’t do ’im no ’arm, I shouldn’t fink, ’avin’ a 
bit of a girl-mate to play wiv! Never does nobody ’arm, 
do it?” 

“Ha!” said Minna. Then again she said: “Ha!” She 
did not feel that her English was quite adequate to the coy 
little remonstrance she intended to make at that point. 

“Very bad! ” interrupted Hertha, unable to contain her 
feelings any longer. “ Very bad, small boys small girls play 
together one another! Nicht wahr?” she turned to Katie. 

“ Verstehe nigs. Aber mir ist’s ganz egal!” 

Despite the lack of support, Hertha still felt that the 
moment was ripe for the exposition of one of her favourite 
theses: the unwholesome precocity engendered in the sexes 
by their too early introduction. The thesis was an aspect 
of a general philosophy: as that the state should take in 
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charge all potential wives and husbands, these having pre- 
viously been examined and certified suitable. They were 
then to be segregated in compounds, and held apart or 
united in a third compound, as the statistics of population 
dictated. Minna had heard the doctrine expounded before, 
and had read the organ published in Regensburg by the 
society who promulgated it. Hertha was secretary of the 
society and contributing editor to the journal. At that mo- 
ment Salvatore passed a few yards in front of them by the 
edge of the water. He coughed. He not only coughed, but 
spat. Hertha sank back, quivering with disgust. Minna re- 
sumed the conversation: 

“A lovely child, my Mimi!” she gloated. “She swim 
like a herring.” 

“ You ain’t so dusty, neever! ” Jimmy ventured. 

“Dusty? Staubig? ” She looked at her florid limbs with 
a puzzled air. “Ha! Yes! Dusty!” she repeated, smiling. 
It was evidently an idiom. 

“ Yus! Not so dusty! Not ’arf bad! Compree? ” 

“ Ja!” she smiled. “I compree. And so Mimi and the 
little gentleman, they play. How calls he? ” 

“ Osbert! ” 

“Mimi and Osbert, they swim. And their parents? Ha! 
Forgive! I think you a parent. We will also go swim?” 

“Will a swim duck?” said Jimmy humourously. “See 
that rock aht there? No, that far one! I’ll give you a start 
’arf way, and I’ll race yer there and back. Wot abart it?” 

She clapped her hands delightedly. “ Now!” she cried. 
¢¢ Now! ? 

Her energy and promptness pleased Jimmy vastly. “ See 
ere, miss!” he said to Hertha. “ When you fink yer pal’s 


gorn orf way to that there rock, tap me on the shoulder, 
see?” 
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“ Du verstehst? ” asked Minna. 

Hertha was not at all certain that her principles allowed 
her to tap an uncertified and unsegregated male on the 
shoulder. On the other hand, he seemed the sort of male 
whom the state would both certify and segregate. “ Pleas- 
urably!” she said. 

“ And you will judge the winner! ” Frau Liebig decided, 
turning to Katie Schuler. 

“Why not?” replied Katie languidly. If these second- 
rate people determined to indulge in such childish pas- 
times, she might as well humour them as not. 

It was an exciting race. As soon as she entered the water 
Jimmy saw he would have to work hard to avoid a heavy 
defeat. She got in by two yards. 

“Not dusty, how? ” gasped Minna. 

He grinned broadly. “ Won’t give yer such a start to- 
morrer, Mrs. Burgess!” He looked at the woman admir- 
ingly. Her large mouth did not displease him, it smiled so 
cordially. She was a well-knit creature. He did not know 
what world she belonged to, somewhere as infinitely re- 
mote from his own as Mrs. Horsham’s was. It did not in- 
terest him. She looked up coyly from the corners of her 
eyes. “ Damn good, gal!” he said, and patted her on the 
back. She slapped his hands playfully. 

Little Mimi duly appeared next morning, but Osbert 
was shy of her. With his young friend from America he 
scrambled over the rocks into a gully a little distance away, 
and was brought out for his lesson with considerable diffi- 
culty. Jimmy was less timid with Mimi, and the child im- 
mediately fell victim to him. He gave her a ride on his 
shoulders, and she crowed. He ducked her, and she 
squealed. He threw her in the air, and she howled. 

But, as much as anything they had witnessed, the sight 
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of Jimmy leading his colossal strength to the entertainment 
of the small flaxen-haired child enraptured his audience. 
The mother, of course, was there. And so were Katie 
Schuler and Hertha Grossman, because the thought of not 
being there upset them. Truda Blacker was there also. So 
was Molly Czernitz. Salvatore lifted his eyes to heaven, 
then gave Piero a blow on the teeth; not because Piero had 
done anything, but in the spirit of one who makes a thanks- 
giving offering on the part of his family. 

Jimmy and Minna Liebig came in neck and neck that 
morning. 

In addition to Truda Blacker and Molly Czernitz, a little 
girl from the Trentino made her appearance next morning, 
by name Francesca Malambri, who had joined forces with 
a Serbian sculptor in Bolzano, and, left by him in Fiore 
del Mare, had been accepted into the Central European 
bosom. Teodora Kravchenko turned up too. There were 
others. A few mornings later, still another lady made her 
way towards the beach of the Piccola Bocca. Her name 
was Millie Horsham. She had risen unusually early that 
morning, for, as a rule, she only got up for lunch. It oc- 
curred to her that it would be a pleasant way of spending 
an hour or two to go down and see how Osbert was pro- 
gressing, for the child was very proud of his diving, and 
it was only right to encourage him in it. It was quite a long 
time ago since she had been down to the beach at all in the 
morning, while the sun was on it, and on Jimmy, poised 
upon his rock, Jimmy hurtling into the burning water. 

Slowly, with a mind full of gentle content, she followed 
the abrupt windings of the road. The bathing-huts came 
into sight. Then she saw a crowd of bathers stretched out 
upon the pebbles. “ How early the season has started! ” 
she thought. She descended still farther. They were women, 
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mostly, she found. She achieved a further bend in the road. 
Then she saw Jimmy, till now obscured from her by the 
huts. 

It was not little Mimi he held poised upon his shoulders 
that morning. It was a shapely woman, her body tightly 
encased in a scarlet bathing-costume — Mimi’s mother, in 
fact, Frau Liebig. Jimmy ran out with her from under the 
shadow of the huts, clasping her legs tightly. Her hands 
were round his neck, her cheek lay on the back of his head. 
He featly made his way forward to a rock that overhung 
deep water, and sprang forward with his load. 

“ Bravo! bravo!” cried the ladies. 

But Mrs. Horsham turned her face away from the beach 
and climbed the winding road towards the Villa Pompei- 
ana. Her limbs were heavy as lead. Minna Liebig’s limbs 
seemed as light as the bright water they darted through. 
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OOD evening,” whispered Jimmy Burton, closing 
Mrs. Horsham’s door gently behind him. 

A muffled sound came back to him through the 
moonlit silence. It may have been that the bedclothes stifled 
her voice. It may have been that her heart was sick. But 
Jimmy did not notice anything amiss. He had lifted one 
foot on to her counterpane, when her voice ripped out 
through her teeth: “ Don’t! Get down!” 

He obeyed alertly. “ Orl right!” he said. It certainly was 
not for him to insist or inquire. He made off again towards 
the door; colossal in the moonlight, he seemed, with the 
shoulders of the minotaur. 

“Where are you going?” she cried. 

“To kip! You don’t want me ’ere!” 

“Come back!” 

*Orl right!” he said shortly. “Orl right!” He felt his 
jaw harden. “ Wot’s this ’ere!” 

“Why weren’t you here last night? ” 

“You want me ev’ry night? ” 

6c No! 9 

“ Well then!” 

“But you did not come in!” 

ce No! o7 

“Why didn’t you come in?” 

“My spare time’s my own!” 

“Why didn’t you come in? Why didn’t you come in till 
four in the morning? ” 
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“T’ve told yer!” She was too overwrought to detect the 
note of menace in his tone. His voice was harsh, ugly; a 
voice of crude people and bad places. 

“You were out with that scarlet woman! How dare you? 
How dare you? You were out with that scarlet woman! ” 

“ Look ’ere, Mrs. ’Orsham, if yer want to ’oller, ’oller! 
ll open the door if yer like! Me, it won’t worry me! ” 

“ And you going to deny it? Four o’clock in the morning! 
Deny it, why don’t you deny it!” 

“°Qo’s goin’ to deny it! I was!” 

“You — you !” she choked. “ How could you! Oh, 
how could you be so faithless! ” 

“ Faifless! ” he repeated. He was silent for half a minute. 
“Coo!” he uttered at length, prolonging it till his voice 
was a whisper in the moonlit room. “ Faifless to 00? ” he 
caught up again. His question might have indicated that he 
did not truly understand of whom she spoke. It may also 
have meant that his own innermost heart had not gone 
scotfree of certain dim pitiful promptings. But his voice 
was calm. She did not even now notice the dreadful calm- 
ness of his voice. 

“To whom? How can you ask! How dare you deceive 
me so? How dare you leave me hour after hour, hour after 
hour a 

“ Nark it!” he interrupted roughly. “ ’Oo’s deceivin’ ’00? 
You fink this ’ere’s fun for me, do yer? Yer can’t stick me 
goin’ aht and ’avin a bit o’ fun on my own, eh? Deceivin’ 
yer, am I? Fink yer’ve bought me, do yer? Well, let me tell 
yer yer mistaken! No one ain’t never bought me before, 
and they ain’t goin’ to do it nah! ’Oo wants yer wines an’ 
yer silk pyjamas an’ yer likoors? A polony and a drop 0’ 
the old pig’s ear and a kip in the old doss-’ouse, that’s good 
enough fer me!” 
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“Be quiet! How dare you say these things! Have I ever 
made you conscious that I attach any value to them? They 
mean nothing to me. I know they mean nothing to you 
also. But that you should be so faithless to me. And not 
only to me! No! That’s what I can’t understand! ” 

“Wot are yer drivin’ at? Aht wiv it!” 

“T know! You might well be ashamed!” 

“Say ithe 

“ You think I’m frightened of you? Of course I’ll say it!” 
she shrieked, like one possessed. “ That poor little girl of 
yours, your miserable little Emma “i 

She felt the slap of five fingers on her lips, like five 
whips. He stood towering over her, the moonlight livid 
upon his eyeballs. His mouth could fashion no words. 
There was a noise like a beast in his throat. 

“Oh! oh! oh! oh!” she gasped, her bosom heaving. “ Get 
out!” 

He walked away from her. She heard his hand fasten 
upon the handle. Suddenly she felt herself inert and full 
of nausea. 

And he, too, even as he walked away, heard a rush of 
blood to his ears and temples. He was fiery with shame. 
He had never struck a women before, neither he nor his 
friends, “the boys.” It was not in their code. A woman 
once scratched the skin from his cheek-bones and almost 
had his eyes out. Another once was at his throat with a 
knife. He had not struck either of them. He had merely 
laughed and held their hands to their sides. He kissed 
that woman with the knife, he remembered, full on the 
lips. 
“Sorry, Mrs. ’Orsham!” he said. “ Beggin’ yer pardon. 
Well, Pll git! Good-bye! ” 

“Where are you going? ” she whispered. 
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“T’m goin’ ’ome! There’s a early. motor-boat as goes at 
six. ’m takin’ it.” 

She felt her heart in her throat, strangling her. 

“ But you’ve not got money enough to take you home! ” 

“Money!” There was a note of scorn in his voice. 
“Money ain’t never stopped me gittin’ where I wanted. 
Don’t worry Mrs. ’Orsham. Good-bye! ” 

“Let me give you some money, at least. I can’t let you 
go like that. Give me that bag!” 

“ Fank’s! I don’t need none! ” 

He was gone. 


She lay stretched out motionless in her bed and desola- 
tion like a tide crept about her. Empty! empty! Grey, the 
island was, and grey the sea about it! There was an odour 
in her nostrils, and it was the odour of the barren years. 
She saw her child slip away from her into the manikin he 
had been. She heard the women cackling in the drawing- 
rooms that opened out from each other through inter- 
minable folding-doors. 

“ Millie! ” said Turps. “ Have a cocktail!” 

“ A cocktail, a cocktail!” the women chanted. “ Oh, do 
have a cocktail, a cocktail, my dear!” 

“No!” her mouth twitched. “ No! no!” She rose from 
her pillow and heard the waters slip from her into the 
silence. She hardly had strength to drag herself to the 
door. She walked unsteadily along the passage to his 
room. 

There was a litter of drawers turned out wholesale upon 
his carpet. Cigarette ends and matches lay on the chairs, 
the floor, the desk, the washstand, everywhere. He was 
collecting a great heap of envelopes from the mantelpiece. 

“Jimmy!” she cried. “ Jimmy! No! you must not go! 
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I can’t bear it! You must not go!” She was at his feet, 
her hands round his knees. 

He looked at her with a hint of distaste on his mouth. 
He remembered his own gay, pert sweetheart. She would 
sooner have cut off her head than abase it so at any man’s 
knees. 

“Moanin’!” he said. “’Tain’t no good moanin’, Mrs. 
?Orsham! When I sez a fing, I means it! I’m froo!” 

“You must not go, I say!” 

“T ain’t got too much time for this ’ere motor-boat! ” 

“ Understand, Jimmy! You can do what you like from 
to-day, you can come in and go out when you like. Only 
remember me sometimes. I’ll go mad if you leave me. I 
know. I know. I’m mad now. But I’m happy sometimes, 
when you let me be. But if you go * 

She pleaded with him for half an hour or more. He 
stood dogged and immovable. Then suddenly her mind 
darted out of the circle of its preoccupation with her own 
happiness and misery. 

“There’s the boy!” she almost shouted, amazed that 
she should not have thought of urging that plea earlier. 
“ How can you leave him too, with your work half done? ” 
She saw the set of his jaw soften, and pressed home her 
advantage. He turned away from her and replaced the 
bundle of letters he had gathered on to the mantelpiece. 

“Orl right, gal!” he said. “ Git back to yer room!” 

He began to restore their scattered contents into the 
drawers. 

She stood at his door, her eyes shining. 

“You can do that later!” she said. 

“Tl do it nah!” he insisted firmly. 
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Donaueschingen, nor in Vaduz, neither in Ulm, nor in 

Cracow, nor in Memel even. What it was, precisely, 
that prostrated them they could not define, given as they 
were to analysis and introspection. It was not his good 
looks, for in their varied experiences not a few of them had 
known men more handsome. They approved, the moment 
their eyes fell upon those features, the dark brown hair, 
the smooth square chin, the lips that were pulled down a 
little in the ghost of a pout, even as Mrs. Horsham had 
approved them that night at the boxing-party. 

“On my right,” Major Watkins had announced away 
and away in Mayfair, “I present Jimmy Burton of Ber- 
mondsey. .. .” 

It was as if the Central European ladies, too, heard a 
phantom voice above the drift of asphodel, above the slap 
of waves on the beach: 

“ Gestatten, die gnddigen Frauen. Darf ich den jungen 
Englander vorsellen? Schauen Sie a mal...” 

Frankly, as Minna Liebig might, they obeyed and looked 
at him, estimating him. Or they looked at him, like Molly 
Czernitz, out of the corners of almond-shaped Magyar 
eyes. They saw the powerful shoulders, the trunk that was 
just too massive for the legs. Indeed, they had known 
shapelier men. He was crude and savage, that, too, was 
palpable, though his savagery had certain mitigations, 
which you detected at the corners of the mouth, and some- 
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times surprised in the eyes. With children he was ex- 
ceedingly gentle, as they saw frequently, though his gentle- 
ness was wrapped round in hairy horseplay, as in a pelt. 
It was not, therefore, because he was brutal, a man of the 
horse-whipping kind, that they fell victim; he was not 
likely to drag them by the hair over the pebbles, whether 
they might anticipate such a proceeding with dismay or 
rapture. Certain of the ladies had tasted the amenities of 
such a relationship, and, after a greater or lesser novitiate, 
had decided its joys were much exaggerated. 


What then? What brought them to his feet? And in their 
various modes of reaction they were no less surely sub- 
dued than Millie Horsham of Overbury and Belgravia, who 
was transported out of shadow and echo, into substance, 
into music, that moment when she beheld him stripped to 
the waist, with keen eyes pondering his adversary. The 
women of Fiore del Mare and the woman from London 
had set out in opposite directions from a point in a circle, 
and the boxer from Bermondsey was the point in which 
they met again after antithetic experience. She had lived 
and loved too little. They had lived and loved too much. 
But in the shadow of his imperturbable, his heroic, self- 
sufficiency, too little and too much were the same thing. 
They could stroke it with the tips of their fingers, and coo 
gently, or batter their heads against it and scream, but it 
made no difference to that rock. It existed purely for its 
own simple purposes. Their morbidities and complexities 
were the whining of gnats. 

He was English. His world was as mysterious to them as 
theirs to him, as well it might be, for there were sociologists 
in Kensington and policemen in the Old Kent Road to 
whom, also, his world was cavernous with mystery. They 
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realized vaguely that his manner was of some stratum of 
society (using the term geologically, for they were too Cen- 
tral European to feel that in the order of sexual attraction 
there was low or high) — some stratum of society so low 
that it was as incalculable to them as the most austerely ex- 
clusive society of the Faubourg St. Germain. So that they 
manifested a tendency to confound in him both extremes. 
Those amongst them who had observed in themselves, and 
gratified, a tendency towards the cave-man mode of amo- 
rous relationship, dallied with the idea that he had com- 
mitted his murders in his time. They devised for him man- 
ners of earning a living — in connexion with unfortunate 
women, mainly — which would have stupefied the imagina- 
tions of those American writers who produce for the con- 
sumption of the Middle West the literature of gigolo, 
pierreuse and maquereau. None of them had not divined 
the nature of his employer’s relationship with him. They 
did not for a moment imagine that his tuition of Osbert 
was an elaborate blind. On the contrary, his enthusiasm in 
that particular occupation they found one of his most 
charming qualities. But they knew enough of themselves 
and their sex, at least in these aspects, to interpret cor- 
rectly the frigidity of Mrs. Horsham’s manner towards 
Jimmy, whenever there might be spectators of some casual 
encounter. They knew why, when she walked alone, that 
lady seemed to exist in a state of celestial somnambulism; 
for the first few weeks, at least, after her appearance in the 
island. Thereafter they saw the lines of pain gather about 
her eyes. They interpreted what monster was clawing at 
her heart. Many of them were kindly creatures. But in such 
a matter there could be no kindness. 

There was, of course, another romanticism opposed to 
the type which saw in him a Carpentier and a Borgia, a 
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Leander and a Landru. It was the blonder element among 
the ladies that was convinced a duke had fathered him, 
whoever his mother might have been. They enacted for 
him also epics of curt gallantry, setting houses on fire that 
he might rescue from them relays of women and children 
in night-gowns, sweeping the decks of ships with Titan 
seas that he might dive, fully clad, into the welter to re- 
deem more than one wretch from a watery tomb. He did, 
indeed, perform a life-saving before their very eyes. For a 
gentleman named Hans Fleischer, an author from Rothen- 
burg, who was madly in love with Katie Schuler, threw 
himself one morning into deep water from a ledge fifty 
yards distant from the Piccola Bocca. He chose the very 
hour when Jimmy Burton’s lesson to Osbert Horsham 
made the Piccola Bocca one of the most populous points 
of the island, for Fleischer intended to leave Katie Schuler 
in no doubt at all that he had died for her. It would have 
been odious to commit suicide and have the feat attributed 
to orange-peel. Merely to leave a farewell note behind him 
did not seem satisfactory. He had already written, and 
Katie had duly received, five farewell notes, and it seemed 
likely that if his death followed a sixth, it would have 
counted for accident rather than design. But he not merely 
chose the hour of the swimming-lesson for his suicide; even 
then it might not have attracted any attention, for the 
lesson itself occupied all eyes, or, if not the lesson, at least 
the unutterably odious young Englishman who adminis- 
tered it — he who had stolen Katie’s heart from him, and, 
not content with that, had stolen also the hearts of Truda 
and Francesca and Selma and Gretchen, any of whom 
might have consoled him temporarily, till Katie Schuler 
repented, and gave him once more the solace of her lips. 
So that, having chosen that particular hour, Hans 
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Fleischer also emitted a loud howl as he jumped into the 
water. There were some among the ladies who were so 
sceptical as to maintain that Hans did not jump. He 
slipped. Others said no, he had intended to jump. But the 
howl did not precede the jumping. It followed it. In other 
words, that though he had intended to commit suicide, he 
had repented of it just half a second after it was too late. 
The howl, therefore, was intended to draw Jimmy Burton’s 
attention to Hans Fleischer’s very imminent danger of 
death by drowning. For there were thirty feet of water 
under the ledge, and Hans Fleischer could not swim. The 
sceptics pointed out that it could not have occurred to him, 
at that parabolic moment, that he could not sink, that he 
was far too fat to sink. 

Jimmy Burton had issued from the water, and was actu- 
ally half dressed, when the lugubrious howl smote his ears. 
He looked round, saw a vast body hurtling through the 
air, saw it floundering in the water. 

“Hans! Hans! ” cried the ladies. “ He has drowned him- 
self! ” 

“Yes!” repeated Katie Schuler. “ He has drowned him- 
self!” It was not with positive exultation that she uttered 
the words, but a note of justifiable pride was not lacking. 
Two husbands and a lover. Three men to date. 

It was not merely because Jimmy was acquainted with 
Hans Fleischer that he plunged forthwith into the water, 
without even kicking off his shoes. He plunged in auto- 
matically, as on more than one occasion he had plunged 
into sombre canals in London, and once into the river in 
Shoeburyness, at the sound of bodies floundering. It was 
even as the ladies had dreamed, but more than they had 
dared hope to witness with their own eyes. Hans Fleischer 
and Jimmy Burton might almost have staged the whole 
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episode, to body forth for the pleasure of the ladies the 
images they had conceived. They caught the resolute glint 
of Jimmy’s eyes as he sprang into the water. They noted 
the unhurried potency of his strokes. He had now reached 
the side of the drowning man. He put forth his arms to 
seize him in the manner carefully expounded by the text- 
books. The eyes of the ladies shone. Their lips parted with 
excitement. 

Then occurred a development more thrilling than they 
could have hoped for in their most sanguine moments. The 
sensation of Jimmy’s hands under his elbows filled Hans 
Fleischer with terror. He lashed about him with his feet 
and flung his arms round Jimmy’s neck. Jimmy fought 
furiously to disengage him. Both men were obviously in 
great danger. Osbert uttered a series of shrieks, the women 
moaned and clacked like hens. Then they saw Jimmy, with 
a last supreme effort, tear himself free from the deadly 
grapple, and swim two or three yards clear away. Hans 
Fleischer sank; or perhaps did not so much sink as propel 
himself downward through the water in an endeavour once 
more to hurl himself round Jimmy’s neck. Swift as a min- 
now, Jimmy darted away. Sharp as a pike, he kept his eye 
on the author from Rothenburg, as he sank, and as he rose 
again. Then once more he closed in on him, from the side 
and behind, and rammed his fist forward in as superb a 
short arm-jab as he had ever achieved in the ring — hard 
as a piston to the point of the jaw. Fleischer sank peace- 
fully, like a child into his cradle. The rest of the life-saving 
presented no difficulties. 

A few minutes later Hans Fleischer opened his. eyes. A 
group of women surrounded him in picturesque attitudes. 
Only Katie Schuler sat a little distance apart, sallow and 
resentful. It might have been two husbands and one lover. 
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It was still only two husbands. Jimmy Burton, surrounded 
by a slightly larger group of women, stood morosely wring- 
ing out his shirt. His trousers clung dankly to him. 

“ Wo bin ich?” inquired Hans Fleischer. 

A babble of voices proceeded to inform him. 

“°F’s awake, is ’e?” Jimmy asked grimly. “ Wot’s this 
’ere, Mister Bloody Fleischer? ” 

Hans Fleischer put his hand to his chin and moaned. 

“ And wot abaht that there fifty liras I lent you in Gam- 
brino’s?” Jimmy inquired further. “ Wotcher goin’ to do 
abaht it?” 

“ Fifty liras, fifty liras! ” wheezed Hans Fleischer, whilst 
a desolate sense of anticlimax came upon him. “I vont 
to commite a suicide and he ask me fifty liras! ” 

“Don’t worry!” said Jimmy Burton. “Gi? me that 
there fifty liras and I’ll put yer back again where I found 
yer! See?” 

“T hafn’t got no fifty liras!” insisted Fleischer petu- 
lantly. 

“Right! ” said Jimmy. Without a further word, he lifted 
the prostrate author from the pebbles and staggered over 
with him towards the water. No one ever decided whether 
he acted with a sort of deliberate, sardonic humour, or 
whether he had some rigid philosophy of the sanctity of 
suicide, and having attempted to recover his own and 
failed, he deemed that the rest lay between Hans Fleischer 
and his Maker. Whatever the truth was, Jimmy’s expres- 
sion did not change. His eyes were hard and lightless. His 
chin was dogged. 

“But J’m not takin’ yer,” said he. “Go and git there 
yerself! ” 

Hans Fleischer did not deem the moment propitious for 
concluding his interrupted suicide. 
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Ladies of both schools found something to confirm their 
philosophies in the episode of Hans Fleischer. By stressing 
one or other of the aspects of Jimmy’s behaviour, his 
heroism or his callousness, they could the more easily iso- 
late the triple murderer or the garter’s offsprings, as suited 
them. The incidents of the Neapolitan gallants could be 
construed with just as much suppleness. It will be remem- 
bered with what instinctive dislike these gentlemen had 
noted the first public appearance of Jimmy in Fiore del 
Mare, when he ran into the piazza and marked time for 
some moments, as if specifically to draw away the attention 
of those too susceptible ladies from the eyes of the Neapol- 
itan gallants to his own, in fact, supremely indifferent self. 
It was not only the Central European ladies who had been 
so susceptible; so, too, had the Anglo-Saxons, but in an op- 
posite manner. They were outraged. In the streets of the 
older (but not the newer) Universities, the appearance of 
young men in such exiguous costumes was no more note- 
worthy than their slower progression on degree days in cap 
and starched collar and gown. But, if it would be improper 
for a denizen of Billingsgate (Bermondsey?) to present 
himself in running vest and drawers in Billingsgate (Ber- 
mondsey?), it would be impertinent for him to behave 
thus in Oxford. To behave thus in Fiore del Mare was an 
infamy. 

The Anglo-Saxon ladies who did not upon that occasion 
sniff, sniffed upon the next occasion; they sniffed (it is to 
be regretfully observed) audibly — their sole contribution © 
to the chorale of ladies with which this narrative is con- 
cerned. ‘The Central European ladies behaved in a manner 
(no less an occasion for the expression of regrets), such 
as has already been described. And it is because the Nea- 
politan gallants anticipated their defection that they and 
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the Anglo-Saxon ladies found themselves parading the 
piazza in unprecedentedly close formation. 

Let us take, for instance, the case of Rosario di Luca. 
He was dapper, but he was ardent; he was not only ardent, 
he was patient. The warm voluminousness of Hertha 
Grossmann attracted him more powerfully than anything 
he had encountered for at least eight weeks. The very fact 
of her misanthropism, which she took no pains to disguise, 
was a further stimulus to his ardour. They had actually got 
to the point of sitting together for hours at a time whilst 
she translated for him her articles upon the segregation of 
the sexes. Once he had held her hand for five minutes. 
(He knew that, in the Hertha Grossmann scale of values, 
this was a notable achievement.) He had coughed, and that 
had brought the séance promptly to an end. But later he 
had held her hand for ten minutes. 

And then Jimmy Burton had made his malevolent ap- 
pearance. Di Luca noticed the direction of her eyes. He felt 
himself thrown over. She would not only translate her ar- 
ticles for the Englishman, he thought, with a swift stab of 
anguish. She would ask him to contribute some. The Eng- 
lishman would hold her hand, but not for ten minutes only. 
The Englishman would rifle those virginal blossoms. 

It was when he ascertained that Jimmy Burton and Her- 
tha Grossmann had spent a night together concocting ar- 
ticles for the journal in Regensburg that Rosario di Luca 
sent his card round with his friends, Luigi Benevento and 
Vicenzo Catarini, to challenge Jimmy to a duel. The allega- 
tion was, in fact, a libel. The lady had not been Hertha 
Grossmann, but Teodora Kravchenko. Jimmy did not like 
the faces of Luigi Benevento and Vicenzo Catarini. They 
seemed the faces of men who would take a liberty. So he 
swept round to Luigi’s jaw and dropped him. “ ‘Take that!” 
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he said, which was his formula. And so also with the jaw 
of Vicenzo Catarini. Rosario then sent round two other 
friends to issue a more scathing summons to a duel. Jimmy 
did not like their faces either. “‘ Take that!” he said, and 
“Take that!” Rosario di Luca had considerable difficulty 
in finding other friends who would consent to present his 
challenge to the young Englishman. He disliked abandon- 
ing the punctilio of the procedure, but finding no alterna- 
tive, he presented his own self haughtily to his rival. But 
Jimmy made no distinction at all among the faces of the 
Neapolitan gallants. “ Take that! ” he said. 

The habit of challenging Jimmy Burton to a duel among 
the Neapolitan gallants endured briefly. The difficulty rose 
when one of the more irascible of them brought in the aid 
of a carabiniere and Jimmy Burton knocked him down 
also. It was a difficulty not anticipated by Mrs. Horsham, 
and she needed to exercise considerable delicacy before she 
solved it. Her solution, and in fact the carabiniere’s pre- 
vious contact with Jimmy, made that gentleman one of 
Jimmy’s most devoted friends. 


But it was not the grisly glory of murder, nor the coro- 
neted glory of Debrett, no rumour of his origins nor per- 
formance before their eyes, which subjected those mature 
ladies of the Piccola Bocca in so complete a servitude to the 
stocky boxer from Bermondsey. It was not his youth, for 
they had their young lovers. It was his colossal and com- 
plete integrity. Sometimes, when they smiled at him, and 
his senses were tempered to response, he smiled again. But 
it was his own senses, not theirs, that dictated the screwing 
up of the eyelid or that commendatory gesture with the 
thumb which had travelled twenty centuries from the 
arenas of Rome to the street corners of Poplar. Sometimes, 
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when one or the other felt he was wearying of her, she at- 
tempted to play the game in which all women are adepts. 
She looked coldly away from him, she sought to arouse his 
jealousy by dangling before him some Neapolitan or Teuton 
admirer, lurking in the shadows, miserably, hopefully. But 
the rocks that surrounded them were not less impervious 
to these manceuvres than he. Not that he remained static, 
for he would then have been calculable, and, in that de- 
gree, sooner or later boring. Inexplicable moods descended 
upon him. He was no more static than the rocks them- 
selves, for these became different objects with each inflec- 
tion of light and shadow, sun and moon. Now they blazed 
like gem-encrusted idols, now they were thin wisps of va- 
pour. But whereas these modifications in the appearance of 
the rocks, of which the actual substance seemed to be 
affected, were evidently a succession of external phenomena 
traceable to known causes, the modifications in the moods 
of this young man were internal and inscrutable. Some- 
times a wild gaiety came upon him and he would sing the 
songs of Harry Champion in a strange land. He would 
chant the glories of boiled beef and carrots, of tripe and 
winkles, and the dishes he celebrated were more mysterious 
to them than dishes compounded out of the livers of sala- 
manders and the roots of mandrake. He would seize the 
women by the shoulders and shake them, his lips protrud- 
ing brutally. They screamed, but did not seek too violently 
to free themselves from fingers that left red weals on their 
flesh. And sometimes these moods were succeeded instan- 
taneously by a period of bleak desolution, and his eyes 
were iron-grey as these same waters when sirocco ex- 
punged the sky. They did not know, and sometimes he 
himself did not know, that the whole world had become 
of a moment hideously vain in the fancied brush of pale 
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gold hair against his cheeks, and the pout of red lips under 
a pert nose. 

That night he wrote furiously, hour after hour, adding 
a third to a second page, and even a fourth to a third. Mrs. 
Horsham’s ceiling caught, through the chink of her opened 
door, a phantom beam that escaped from under his thres- 
hold. Then only her racked heart knew peace for a time, 
and a haggard smile lay upon her lips. They were not dis- 
sociable, the Cockney youth aud the Cockney maiden. 
They were reciprocal functions of a single passion. She her- 
self — such was her fancy — was included in its rhythm. 
But these others, these others —these were the harpies 
that had the faces and bodies of women, but the wings and 
claws of evil birds. She stuffed the pillow into her mouth, 
hoping thus to stifle the jealousy whose wings crushed her 
heart, and whose claws tore it. 

Upon the next night he might elect to be with her. Then 
she forgot them all, her wet eyes on his cheek. She had 
the illusion of triumphing over them. 

Short-lived. The next day, perhaps, she might be walk- 
ing from her villa into the post office, when a group of the 
women she so hated might pass her by. It would be Ger- 
man they talked together, as a rule, a language she did not 
understand; when of a sudden, sharp across the meaning- 
less drift of their conversation, a “Crikey! ” would isolate 
itself upon her ears, a long-drawn “Coo!” a quizzical 
“Garn!” His precise inflection, only the “r” husky in 
their detestable throats. 

Nothing foreign, nothing that existed outside his own 
complex of atmospheres and associations, could make a 
breach in Jimmy Burton’s scornful integrity. “Pooh!” 
Whatever was foreign was ludicrous, if not contemptible. 
He blew it away from him. The turned-down corners of 
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his mouth turned down still farther. Fiore del Mare was 
lost in the dazzle of acetylene flares in Aldgate. All these 
women — Millie Horsham, Minna Liebig, Katie Schuler, 
all of them — were motes in the sunlight that slanted upon 
Emma’s hair. He was no casuist. If a desolation sometimes 
seized him in that her hair was so far from his questing 
fingers, it was precisely for that reason, not because his 
hands had stroked other hair, because he had taken boun- 
teously all the entertainment offered him. He was no cas- 
uist. He did not establish acute distinctions between sense 
and spirit, but never at any time did a reproach of dis- 
loyalty harass him, or so rarely and so mysteriously that 
he did not understand what the obscure disturbance was. 
He would as soon have reproached himself for enjoying a 
good dinner though she was not there to share it. Indeed, 
indeed. When at last they shared it together, then indeed 
heaven opened .. . in that back room ... it might be 
two rooms now . . . and she stooped over the fire frying 
bloaters, and his stockinged feet rested on the mantelpiece 
and he took from his pockets illimitable Woodbines, re- 
placing their stubs in his pockets conscientiously. For that 
is the way of a man with a maid. It is the way of a man 
with Woodbines. 

As the Central European ladies that forgathered in Gam- 
brino’s and at the Piccola Bocca duly noted. They noted 
various mannerisms of Jimmy Burton, and sometimes did 
not consciously imitate them. They guessed rightly that 
Jimmy did not so carefully extinguish the butts of his 
cigarettes and line his waistcoat pockets with them because 
Mrs. Horsham treated him meanly. They realized that if a 
legacy of a million descended upon him that day, the next 
day he would just as parsimoniously husband his cigarette 
ends. They too took to the habit of extinguishing their 
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cigarette ends and depositing them into the corners of their 
hand-bags. Sometimes the blackened tobacco found its way 
into their powder-puffs and on to their rouge sticks. But 
that did not discourage them. 

So those who spoke English mingled the dialects of Ber- 
litz and Bermondsey. Those who spoke none appropriated 
the “Blimey!” the “Clever!” the “Coo!” that formed 
so substantial a section of his conversation. It became 
fashionable to draw down the corners of the mouth in the 
ghost of a pout and to set the heel down before the toe. 
They rolled their shoulders, thrusting their forearms for- 
ward from the elbows. Then, sitting down at length, they 
disdained the cigarette-case of ivory or tortoiseshell. They 
fumbled in the hand-bags for a fag-end. 

“ Aber das ist all madam!” they insisted, meaning that 
appearances were not to be trusted. 

“ Ja, wirklich der ist auf dem gee!” 

“So. Glaubst Du wirklich?” 

“ Betcherlife — und ob!” 


And this was the state of affairs among the ladies of 
Fiore del Mare when a green-eyed lady, more notable than 
any of them, made her appearance. Sylvia von Gleichen her 
name was. Her hair was thick coils of gold, which some- 
times lay above her ears like a nest of snakes. Sometimes 
it lay like a metal cable above the nape of her dazzling neck. 
She had white teeth. She had long translucent fingers. But, 
above all, she had green eyes. She had dangerous green 
eyes. 
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HE clientele of the bathing-huts at the Piccola 

Bocca interested Salvatore more than it interested 

Jimmy Burton. He began to divide them into cate- 
gories. These certain ladies appeared so regularly that it 
was advisable to reserve a hut for them every morning. 
These others appeared, but never under any circumstances 
bathed. Towels were to be provided for them as symbols 
rather than for use, although none the less resolutely than 
the others they adopted the whole panoply of bathing, 
which often seemed more lavish than the costume it suc- 
ceeded. He learned further to distinguish between those 
who presented a quiet and happy smile, because of certain 
recent or promised satisfactions, and those less comely 
clients whose faces grew more and more despondent, until 
they dwindled and were seen no more. 

Jimmy Burton knew no such distinctions. New faces 
appeared and he did not mark them. Old faces were seen 
no more, and he was not aware they had gone. He ac- 
cepted what the gods gave, not without scrutiny, but 
without philosophic inquiry. These were not fair to look 
upon. With them his relations were courteous, but no more. 
These others were pleasant. He “claimed” them. So he 
stated explicitly, reaching forth a hand towards a sunburnt 
shoulder, a hand which left the impress of its five fingers 
there. The situation did not, in an infinitesimal degree, 
tickle his vanity. It had arisen. That was all he was aware 
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of. Vanity belonged to another sphere. Only among those 
who talked his own language and thought his own thoughts 
might he be vain, or angry, or jealous, or tender. Should 
Emma Creamer call him fleet of foot, should Liz ’Awkins 
call him fierce of fist, then he might forbid them to “do 
the gee,” though he might expand his chest and strut, ever 
so imperceptibly, beside a lamp-post in Poplar, or hard by 
the ivory handles of a saloon bar. But the ladies of the 
Piccola Bocca might exhaust all the Norse and Hellenic 
mythologies to find comparisons for him, at night, in these 
same huts, or on springy couches of lentisk and rosemary. 
He did not interrupt their strophes; only the first hint of 
dawn interrupted them. 

So that when Sylvia von Gleichen made her appearance 
that morning at the Piccola Bocca, though the other ladies 
noted it, Jimmy Burton did not. They noted, for instance, 
the cut of her clothes, which made them realize suddenly 
that they had worn sacks round their bodies and entrée 
dishes on their heads ever since they could remember. 
“Paris!” her clothes said, but her type of beauty gave 
the utterance, subtly, but quite unmistakably, a German 
accent. 

She was one of those to whom the sea suggested a 
stretch of water to bathe in, and to whom the fact of 
having donned a bathing-costume seemed to make it easier 
to execute the idea. She swam with power and grace, 
though Minna Liebig, aware in one horrible moment that 
her convention of scarlet was ugly and nasty, exceeded all 
her past performances to prove that she swam with con- 
siderably more power than the stranger and almost as 
much grace. The stranger issued from the water and lay 
down upon her wraps and towels in the strong sun. Unlike 
the others, she did not shake out her hair from under her 
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bathing-cap. It did not, perhaps, seem decorous to her; and 
her whole attitude combined, in a manner which had 
seemed hardly possible, total propriety with complete ease. 
Had she let down that clangorous hair, not even Jimmy 
Burton could have pretended he was unconscious of her. 
A blind man might have felt the blaze strike across his 
eyeballs; or his nostrils might have twitched to the smell 
of its burning. But Sylvia von Gleichen kept on her bath- 
ing-cap. She took out a cigarette and puffed at it gently, 
looking round her from under her alabaster eyelids. 

What curious irritation it was that seized Jimmy Burton 
that morning cannot be divined. It was not the beauty of 
Sylvia von Gleichen, for he had not examined it, as has 
been stated. The ladies came. The ladies went. That was 
almost all he knew of them. Had another stranger made 
her appearance that morning? It was no concern of James 
Burton’s. 

If, on the other hand, a certain state of irritation was 
detectable in the behavior of Minna, or Molly, or Truda, 
it would have been safer to attribute it to the beauty of the 
green-eyed lady. For there was not a feature they had not 
noted, the much the gods had given her and the little that 
art had added. Truly, scarlet seemed a blatant shade by 
comparison with the tints in the textures of Madeleine and 
Madeleine. It seemed unfair that a foot already so perfect 
should be set off by a shoe which even Greco, of Paris 
also, had turned out with pride. And to crest a head, al- 
ready so indomitable, with what of most chic Maria Guy 
herself could furnish . . . no, no. To Truda, and Molly, 
and Minna, it seemed veritably too much. 

But it would be wrong to say those ladies were irritated. 
No woman is irritated by a beauty incomparably beyond 
her own. She is more reverent than a man before its 
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shrine. Sometimes, it is true, she is thrown into a state of 
despondency, but so are all mortals sometimes in the con- 
templation of the perfections of God. It is only when a 
woman is confronted by a woman whose beauty is, to be 
sure, superior, but within hailing distance of her own, that 
she becomes spiteful, but spiteful more against herself than 
the other woman. She feels like smashing in her nose, her 
own nose, because it is already so snub, or like pouring a 
bottle of ink over her hair because it is no more than 
mouse-coloured. Only a little more gloss upon her hair, 
only a little more line in her nose, and there would have 
been nothing to choose between her and that other woman, 
there in the vestibule. All the men are eyeing her. 

Minna and Truda and Molly were not irritated. A 
solemn despondency was on them. Jimmy Burton was ir- 
ritated, he had no idea with what. That was why the fit 
of horse-play took possession of him. When he played 
about with Osbert and Mimi and little Ponderbilt, the 
American boy, he seemed not much older than they were. 
He was coltish, like them; he was gauche; why should he 
not be? But somehow, this morning, it seemed wrong that 
he thrust these women away from him, and pulled them 
back, and dragged their hair, and wore their caps. It was the 
manner in which his kind behaved on Bank Holidays on 
Hampstead Heath. But never had Jimmy Burton behaved 
like this before, here in Fiore del Mare, even when he had 
had far too much to drink. He became, not more jocose, but 
more taciturn, the more he drank. He whooped, this morn- 
ing on the Piccola Bocca; he cat-called. The ladies, too, 
felt that the moment was, somehow, not propitious for this 
behaviour. They did not lend themselves as whole-heart- 
edly to his mood as he expected. He lay down to drowse 
surlily on the hot pebbles. 
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Then he heard a voice hard by, a voice of a most thrilling 
quality that made a sort of impact on the pit of the stom- 
ach. It was like a punch that hit low. The voice uttered 
words in English. He knew at once that the accent was 
more refined that Mrs. Horsham’s, or any accent he had 
ever heard, the accent of a high lady. 

“What a common little fellow it is!” said the voice. 

Jimmy Burton looked up, into the green eyes of Sylvia 
von Gleichen. Could he be certain she had spoken? Could 
he bring himself to believe that anyone had spoken? The 
green eyes flickered contemptuously, but on the mouth 
there was the shadow of a smile which was not unkind. 
Then the eyes looked through him, beyond to the shining 
rocks, as if there were no Jimmy Burton in any of the five 
continents. 

“What a common little fellow it is!” The words came 
back to him in a low echo. 

Jimmy Burton flushed to the roots of his hair, a phe- 
nomenon without precedent in the history of Jimmy 
Burton. 


2 


It was extraordinary that a beauty so exact in its fea- 
tures should be attached to a creature so baffling as Sylvia 
von Gleichen. “ Who was she? ” inquired even the Anglo- 
Saxon ladies; but though she spoke English as easily as 
they did, she evidently belonged as little to Cheltenham as 
to Prague. Who was she? inquired the ladies from Central 
Europe, and they had various theories. She was staying at 
one of the most modest pensions in the island; it was nota- 
ble how strictly she avoided the Miramare and all its con- 
tingent amenities, as if she desired to postpone as long as 
possible a meeting with someone who might know her, or 
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something about her. She was content with a bathe in the 
morning and a quiet corner on the terrace of her pension 
in the afternoon, where stacks of French memoirs and 
letters and biographies heaped themselves round her. She 
had no taste for fiction. At night she walked by the edge 
of the moon-drenched precipices on the hill-tops, or by the 
sea. Jimmy Burton saw her more than once on his way to 
some assignation. Once he heard her only. It was late and 
the moon was full. She sang from some rocky covert: 
though he had not seen her, he knew that that could be 
the voice of no other woman. His heart jumped queerly. 
The world seemed insecure. There was fear in her voice. 
What had she to fear, the most assured of women? There 
was glamour also, a woman wailing for her demon lover. 
He crept away homeward when the voice ceased, with an 
odious and unfamiliar sense of shame upon him. So did the 
lady who was waiting for him in a dark dell of broom; she, 
too, slunk away. 

Hertha Grossmann attached herself to Sylvia von 
Gleichen with a wild adoration, and the stranger, not hav- 
ing met before a creature so grotesque and lovable, wel- 
comed the attachment humorously, and with a degree of 
tenderness. It was precisely because of her adoration that 
Hertha perceived those minute flaws in the beauty of her 
goddess to which the other women were insensitive. They 
could not be described as flaws, perhaps. For beauty is 
not marble; and, if it were, even marble betrays the pas- 
sage of time. Even a Sylvia von Gleichen renders, to a 
jealous scrutiny, an infinitely delicate tracery at the corners 
of the eyes. And are there not mornings when the shadow 
under the lids is not sleeplessness, but a stain left by 
time’s wing as he brushes by? As the day swings from wave 
to wave of emotion, till at length the lover presents him- 
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self, then the stain is less palpable, the shadow almost 
totally disappears in the light of that inward sun, which 
is the spirit. The spirit is stronger than time. For a year, for 
five years, the spirit is stronger than time. But the day 
dawns when the shadow will be apparent to a Hertha 
Grossmann; how much the more, therefore, to beauty’s 
own at length defeated eyes? Will not Sylvia von Gleichen 
herself perceive that morning that certain fullness is upon 
the figure which, until now, has seemed as immutable as 
sculpture? And the mouth, the mouth — is it quite so peer- 
less, is it not quite so queenly, as when the lover gazed upon 
it first, ten years ago? Does the rose droop? Do the edges of 
the petals wither? 

Ask the lover these things. Seek the answer in the con- 
duct of his eyes, not when they gaze consciously upon you, 
but when they gaze unconsciously upon other women. For 
love is not a bird that takes wings and abandons for ever, 
in a single assay, the heart it nested in. For a short while 
or a long while the wings are folded. Then one day an 
unease possesses them; they flutter, they are lifted a single 
instant above the nest. Soon they strain for adventure in 
neighbouring branches, but are home again before they 
knew they were abroad. Then they venture into further 
airs, they desert the nest for shorter or longer absences. A 
terror one day possesses them. They hug the nest more 
desperately than ever before. The next day they are flown. 
They do not ever return. 


So reasoned Sylvia von Gleichen. Or so assumed the 
ladies of the Piccola Bocca that Sylvia von Gleichen rea- 
soned. They did not perceive the gossamer tracery beside 
the eyes, as Hertha Grossmann did. They were as humble 
before her beauty as was the poor youth from Bermondsey. 
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But when Karl Schelling flared furiously into Fiore del 
Mare like a Saracen corsair, then they made their assump- 
tions. Then their minds worked inquisitively forward and 
backward like mice among the roots of grain. For Karl 
Schelling was obviously the key to the mystery of Sylvia 
von Gleichen. And Karl Schelling was quite definitely a 
number of years her junior. 

To be quite precise, the ladies insisted, the key to the 
mystery is not the existence of that young man. Which of 
us has not her young man? It is the fact of his youth. We 
do not know how many years she has retained his affec- 
tions. But the inevitable moment has come. Or it is im- 
minent, and she fears it. She has the wisdom of Lilith. She 
has staked all upon one desperate venture, and has dis- 
appeared, giving no soul any inkling whither. Either he will 
not pursue her, feeling at length the liberty of his wings. Or 
he will pursue. Their love will be prolonged for as arduous 
a phase as it has ever experienced, once more for a month 
or a year entertaining the illusion of immortality. 

It was only when Karl Schelling appeared that the ladies 
noted those encroachments upon Sylvia von Gleichen’s 
beauty which, till then, they had been blind to, all but 
Hertha Grossmann, in the microscopic scrutiny of her 
fanatical adoration. It was not because they did indeed de- 
tect them. They insisted upon their presence to confirm 
their theories at the very time when her evident rapture 
(for she took no pains to conceal it) had obliterated them 
so triumphantly that, in odd lights and moments, you 
might have said her lover was many years older than she. 
For two weeks or three the reunited lovers stayed on in the 
island, in a transport of love which was almost painful to 
witness. The lady who had been so imperturbable, so se- 
rene, blushed and stammered like a child. The danger had 
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gone out of her green green eyes. But alas! it had wrought 
its spells. There was no undoing them. Saving only .. . 
ah, Mrs. Horsham, work your wits wildly well. ... 
Nobody and nothing existed for Sylvia von Gleichen 
but her huge lover with eyes like black fire. There was 
no fat little Hertha Grossmann anywhere between Nova 
Zembla and Calabria. And as for Jimmy Burton, what 
knowledge has the fine shoe of the straw in the gutter? 
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I 


7 | NJHE bathers were filing in through Gambrino’s 
door for a cup of English Thee or a glass of 
Hacker-Brau, as their taste directed. Sylvia von 

Gleichen and Hertha Grossmann led the company, though 
the one was so unconsciously isolated in her splendour, and 
the other so consciously isolated in her pride, that a dis- 
tance of furlongs rather than feet seemed to separate them 
from the bunch of women behind them. It was only when 
Sylvia stopped suddenly on the threshold and fumbled 
about in the basket she was carrying that the sole male of 
the company hove into view. It was Jimmy Burton. He 
wore an air of sombre preoccupation. Usually he led the 
ascent from the Piccola Bocca to the door of Gambrino’s, 
like a Cockney Pan encircled by Teuton nymphs. To-day 
he had dropped behind gradually. Usually his fists went 
before him in a steady rotatory movement. To-day his 
limp fingers pointed down to his shoes. Now and again he 
started forward for a few yards galvanically. Then he 
stopped dead. The ladies of the Piccola Bocca gazed curi- 
ously upon him. 

Then the vibrant voice of Sylvia von Gleichen quivered 
out from the threshold of the café: “ Dear, dear, what a 
nuisance!” she said. “I’ve left my leather bag down on 
the beach! ” 

Jimmy Burton started forward, as he was intended to. 
There can be no doubt that the words were directed at 
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Jimmy’s ear, not only because Sylvia von Gleichen spoke 
quite loudly, but because she spoke in English, switch- 
ing off from the German which she and Hertha Gross- 
mann had been talking till that moment. The switching 
off was so sudden that the vestal Hertha herself was 
startled into uttering her next remark in the same lan- 
guage. 

“T go,” she exclaimed. “I go at vunce.” Then she saw 
Jimmy looming over her prize hungrily, like a bird of prey. 
“TI go!” she repeated urgently. “I run!” 

The idea of that stout little lady running down to the 
Piccola Bocca and up again was not without humour. 
Minna Liebig sniggered. A tiny light danced across Syl- 
via’s eye, but it may have been no more than a wandering 
sunbeam. 

“T couldn’t allow you to tire yourself out, Hertha,” she 
insisted, with gentle seriousness. 

Then Jimmy spoke: “Any of them there dagoes might 
nick it any moment. I'll go, madam. I’ll be back wiv it be- 
fore yer know where you are!” 

“Thank you, Jimmy,” she said. “ It would be so awfully 
kind of you! ” She looked at him pleasantly through her 
large emerald eyes. 

He was gone like a hare. It did indeed seem an incredi- 
bly short space of time before he presented himself to her 
with the trophy. He had never run so superbly in his life 
before, whether to pursue at Newmarket a defaulting 
bookie, or to flee in Poplar a gang of liberty-takers armed 
with razors. He saw precisely where the bag lay with his 
mind’s eye before he attained the beach, and lifted it with- 
out pausing, as a runner in a relay race seizes the baton. 
He ascended the hill almost at the same speed, halted a 
moment outside the café to recover his breath, and then 
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entered with a sort of triumphant nonchalance, as if he 
had just sauntered to the piazza and back again. 

“ But how quick you’ve been! ” said Sylvia. “Splendid! 
Thank you so much!” 

Hertha Grossmann glared. “ Bah!” she hissed venom- 
ously. “ He taked a carrozza!” 

Sylvia’s laugh rang out musically, a low sound, but of 
such quality that people stopped their conversation invol- 
untarily to listen to it. 

“ An aeroplane, if you like. If he’d taken a carrozza, he 
wouldn’t have been back for a couple of hours.” 

Jimmy was moving off uncomfortably towards Minna 
Liebig’s table. “ What fine form you must be in! ” Sylvia 
proceeded. “ I should have expected you to come in puffing 
and blowing. I like to see a young fellow in such excellent 
training! ” 

Once more Jimmy Burton blushed. The faculty this 
woman had for making him feel a “ big stiff ” was uncanny. 

“Er, yus,” he said, and hung his head, as if she had de- 
tected him in some petty crime. 

She brought out an exquisite little cigarette-case of tor- 
toiseshell, wrought with a monogram in gold and tiny 
gems. 

“ Will it do you any harm to smoke a cigarette?” 

Jimmy Burton had, in his time, smoked kef and hashish, 
enormous bubbling narghiles and squat bowls of opium, 
not out of any mental curiosity, but because the blond 
Norwegians in the cargo boats upon which he had con- 
ferred the lustre of his presence, themselves grimly deter- 
mined to see life, would have thought it not matey if he 
had not joined them. All that was not Woodbine was dull 
weed to Jimmy. He tugged and tugged and tugged at his 
opium or hashish, while the blond Norwegians became 
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more and more stupid. “ Muck!” he said at length, and 
spat, for he remained invincibly Jimmy Burton, and no 
promised houris danced seductively before him in the de- 
luded air. Then he brought out a stub-end of Woodbine 
from his waistcoat pocket. Then he knew joy again. 

Jimmy did not think it would do him any harm to smoke 
a cigarette. “ Fanks!” he said. Then he attempted a note 
of satire. “ My muvver lets me smoke! ” 

“Really,” said Sylvia earnestly. “ How nice it is to see a 
young fellow so respectful of his mother’s wishes! Very 
touching! Let me light it for you. After your kindness, I 
can hardly do less!” 

With her own pellucid fingers she drew a match from 
her little gold match-box. He saw the green waters of her 
eyes above the flame as she advanced the match towards 
his cigarette. They were like cataracts; it seemed that the 
match must be extinguished in their spray. Then sunlight 
slanted across the falls. She smiled at him. 

He withdrew, not to Minna Liebig’s table, but to a soli- 
tary chair in a dark corner. The cigarette was tipped with 
rose-petals and had a sweet perfume. He did not remember 
that the last occasion upon which such a cigarette had 
touched his lips he had found it necessary to gargle himself 
free of the taste with not less than twelve half-pints of bit- 
ter. The visions which kef and hashish and opium had 
withheld from him were conferred now. He saw the prom- 
ised houris; they danced seductively before him with gold 
hair and green eyes. 


2 


It may have been pure accident that Sylvia von Gleichen 
broke into English that afternoon when she announced she 
had left her hand-bag on the beach; but it must be con- 
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fessed that a number of the Central European ladies stated 
quite openly that she had left the hand-bag behind her for 
the specific purpose of sending Jimmy Burton to fetch it. 
They made the statement, not by way of criticism, for not 
even Katie Schuler ventured to criticize the behaviour of 
Sylvia von Gleichen. They accepted it and made observa- 
tions upon it; as a group of astronomers accept and make 
observations upon a star which has, for a time, swung into 
the orbit of their telescopes. What then was Sylvia von 
Gleichen’s object in the whole matter of Jimmy Burton? 
Was it an imperious desire to show them how much more 
she might achieve by an inclination of her little finger than 
they by the contortion of their whole bodies? Was it her 
intention that some disquieting rumour should float to the 
ears of her dark lover to precipitate him upon his pursuit? 
And, indeed, what might be calculated to urge him forth 
more tempestuously than a whisper, founded upon how- 
ever little substance, that linked the names of that queenly 
lady with a ruffian out of what seething stew-pot? 

But there remained a further possibility. Perhaps even 
the queenly lady had not marked without some faint quick- 
ening of the pulses a body so white and fierce, an integrity 
so resolute? Or, if she had not observed them with the 
pulses, they had not escaped a mind so alert and curious 
as hers. Memoirs and letters and biography are interesting 
diversions; but there are others. To produce out of an 
arctic integrity a tropic disintegration. ... 

These were all later speculations; their poets and their 
painters refined upon them, erecting tottering and baseless 
fantasies. Yes, yes; she had burst into English with the 
obvious intention of drawing the young Englishman’s at- 
tention. But that was not the same thing as to believe that 
she had left behind her deliberately a hand-bag that con- 
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tained a gold match-box and a tortoiseshell cigarette-case. 
The idea was absurd. 

It was true, of course, that from that incident the affair 
of the lady and the boxer started, so far as the public was 
concerned. (For no one but he had heard her fluted taunt 
that morning when Hampstead Heath sported in Fiore del 
Mare.) Whenever a tuft of lithospermum grew midway 
upon a precipice, where hardly a chamois would have 
found footing, she requested him to pluck it for her. She 
bade him investigate narrow clefts in the fretted rocks just 
above sea-level, to find her a grotto. She, too, must have 
her grotto, called by her own name. Or else he must disap- 
pear under water, down unknown recesses of the caverns 
to bring back coral for her. More than once he was hard 
put to it to emerge from the watery labyrinths. She seemed 
to have no conception at all of the peril she put him to; or, 
more justly, it was he that had no conception, and she who 
estimated it very precisely. He needed to strain every nerve 
of his finely adjusted organism to execute her behests, 
whose sole value seemed to be their absolute pointlessness. 
But the adjustment was not more conscious with him than 
a beast’s or a plant’s. She drew a pleasure from it which 
was hard to deduce from her general demeanour, for her 
hands listlessly played among the pebbles, or combed the 
shimmering water that slapped her canoe. She hardly 
raised her head. Only once a spot of colour flicked her 
cheeks when she bade him take a leap over the chasm that 
separated two cliffs, and, for one minute, amid a scrabbling 
of dislodged stones, he seemed to totter backward in a 
falling arc towards the ribbed rocks below. With supreme 
address, he hurled forward his centre of gravity, felt earth 
solid under him, and sauntered on for a few yards, before 
he turned to execute the return jump. She did not discour- 
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age him, though by walking along the edge for a little dis- 
tance he might have spanned the gulf in a stride. “ Yes, 
Jimmy,” she said lazily when he rejoined her. “ You did it 
better the second time, much better. Most kind.” 

And yet, when once he scratched his finger on a rock, she 
displayed the utmost solicitude. She washed the scratch 
carefully with the Vichy water she carried in her small 
basket, then bound it with her dainty handkerchief. He 
protested awkwardly, remembering the gashed flesh and 
broken ribs he had left to their own resources. None the 
less, she succeeded in carrying him away to her pension, 
where she concerned herself with the treatment of his 
finger for he knew not how long. She bathed it again, this 
time in a Coty perfume of lilies, powdered it, bound it with 
a bandage. It was only at the suggestion of a sling that he 
managed to put a check upon her administrations. 

“Tt is not nothing,” he said stiltedly. “It is not a case 
for the hinfirmary.” 

It always happened. If ever it occurred to him to speak 
“ posh,” something invariably went wrong. In the past he 
had never been known to modify his accent or vocabulary, 
excepting for purposes of scathing satire; as when he imi- 
tated the manner of some top-hatted gentleman ordering 
a 2 A.M. cup of coffee and a polony at the coffee-stall near 
Hyde Park Corner. The imitation was rendered, of course, 
in the hearing of the top-hatted gentleman, who obviously 
considered that at last he was penetrating into the under- 
world of London. The sting was the more barbed the more 
exact the imitation was. Yet, though he never failed to 
drag in by the ears the “h’s” he habitually dropped, an 
unnecessary “h” always pestilentially intruded. It was a 
defect, not of the ear, but of the vocal organs. 

There was no “h,” there was no question at all that there 
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was no “h,” in the word “ infirmary.” He bit his lips with 
chagrin. “It is not a case,” he repeated, “for the? —he 
paused — “ infirmary.” 

He allowed a few seconds to pass, so as to prevent the 
note of triumph from creeping into his voice. “ I hassure 
you,” he concluded severely. 

It was only when he had clanged behind him the iron 
gates of the Villa Pompeiana that it occurred to him that 
she had only looked so serious over the binding of a finger 
because she intended to make elaborate fun of him, to 
humiliate him. He had been in a daze till that moment, all 
his senses confounded with the perfume she had washed 
his finger in, the perfume of her hair, of her whole being. 
Had she? Had she not? She had looked so concerned, so 
serious. Had she? Had she not? 

He stopped dead upon the gravel of the garden path. A 
sense of misery flooded him, of the hopelessness and futil- 
ity of his dilemma. Then he lunged wildly about him with 
the knotted end of a towel filling the air with petals of 
azaleas and camellias and fragments of tall lilies. 

He made his way at once to his own room and sat down 
with resolute jaws before the rococo secretaire at which he 
composed his letters to Emma. He seized the notepaper as 
if it had done him an injury, and snapped his pen between 
his teeth the moment they fastened upon it. He had bitten 
at it so savagely that even if it had not been undermined 
by the furious correspondence it had been engaged in dur- 
ing the last few days, his teeth would have met in it; for 
they were white and even and powerful, as Sylvia von 
Gleichen had noted, and Emma Creamer, of Poplar. 


Never in his many absences from Emma during the five 
years of their courtship had Jimmy Burton assailed her 
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with so vehement a bombardment of letters. No sooner 
had he returned from the beach than he set himself down 
to the bureau and wrote. The fever even interrupted his 
meals, the object at other times of a scrupulous piety. When 
he had written these tempestuous letters, he had as little 
idea of what they contained as Emma, after she had read 
them in the little back room of the tobacco shop at the cor- 
ner of Billing Street. Such a spate of correspondence poured 
in upon her during this period that she had no difficulty in 
reducing the retail tariff of one halfpenny per letter to a 
wholesale rate of fourpence one dozen letters. Alas, poor 
child, soon, soon the day would dawn when she would 
gladly have paid sixpence for one single post card, a shil- 
ling, a week’s wages. 

In other pleasances the wits of Jimmy Burton were wan- 
dering: |... 

Seated that day before the rococo secretaire, he spat the 
stump of pen out on the carpet and seized another from 
the embossed silver pen-tray to his hand. The nib 
scratched. The ink spurted. The fancy ceased. But he did 
not dance attendance upon it. When words failed him he 
filled numberless lines with & * & X until the moment 
when, once more, some coherent thought presented itself 
to him. And when, at length, the passion had exhausted 
itself, he supplemented the parenthetic <’s with further — 
phalanxes that blocked his pages like the dispositions of a 
Roman veneralt SSK DOSS TINS 

But the enemy shall not thus be routed, James Burton 
of Bermondsey. And wherefore this warfare of inscribed 
kisses, of what value though infinitely repeated over so 
many pages as shall fill the Imperial Chinese Lexicon? 
Alas! James Burton, thou dost protest too much! 

What he wrote during this period of plumy fervour? 
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It is not to be stated. That particular portfolio which as- 
sembled those letters is not extant, for when a week of un- 
ease, a second of distress, a third and a fourth of anguish, 
had passed by and brought no tiniest ink spurt from her 
sweetheart before Emma’s distraught eyes, she rose one 
night from her bedewed pillow and stuffed all these latest 
sheets into the grate and set fire to them, hoping thus to 
exorcize the faithless one, the wicked wicked one, out of 
her heart for ever. The wan flames lit up the thin halo of 
her hair and the twitching lips. But the tears did not cease. 
All night they dripped on the pillow they had already 
soaked. And next day she wrote still once more the letter 
that might at last move his heart, the letter she had writ- 
ten yesterday, and twice the day before... . 

What he wrote during that period? The portfolio which 
assembled those letters, as has been stated, is not extant. 
Only one piece of negative information is available. They 
contained no mention of the lady called Sylvia von 
Gleichen. Was that in itself no sign of danger? At first he 
had had no scruple at all in telling his beloved how he car- 
ried the red tart from Vienna on his shoulders, and how 
this other tart had given him a cigarette-case, and what a 
scream the fat judy was, and how the black-eyed jane as 
had done in her two husbands with a chopper was crazy on 
him. She had suffered the information in silence for a time, 
as she had so long suffered the thought of Mrs. Horsham. 

Not that there was anything to worry about with regard 
to Mrs. Horsham. Oh, no. Besides, look at the fine job she 
had given him. Quids in. Even if . . . but it was all a 
stupid idea, idiotic, contemptible. A rich lady could have 
any lord in the land she wanted. But just suppose, for a 
single moment, yes. Well? Poor old dame! She weren’t 
happy, no, not with all her motor-cars and marble orna- 
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ments. Emma could not but be sorry for her. And she was 
so kind. Ah! She sighed from the depths of her frail body, 
but not only in sorrow for Mrs. Horsham. 

Yes, it was a long time now she had suffered the thought 
of Mrs. Horsham. But could he expect her to learn with 
equanimity how he carried on his bare shoulders the red 
tarts from Vienna and the black-eyed janes, how they were 
crazy on him? She knew that he permitted himself to de- 
scribe their doings as a scientist with a sense of humour 
might describe the comic behaviour of the animalcula on 
the slide of his microscope. It was not with precisely such 
a flattering simile that she consoled herself; but she had 
that same serene confidence regarding his loyalty as en- 
abled him, for his part, to tell her the fantastic tale of 
Liebig and Czernitz and Schuler. Even if news had come 
to her that his relations at certain moments with one or 
two of these ladies were more intimate than the relations 
of the scientist with his animalcula, she would have been 
silent. A moment’s thrust between the ribs, but thereafter, 
even in her heart, she would have uttered no reproaches. 
Out of sight out of mind, she would have murmured wryly 
and not too aptly. Jimmy Burton was her lover and she 
his sweetheart. Not the world’s five continents of women 
could make that truth less true. 

She trusted him as she trusted herself. But no, but no, 
he had no right to hurt her with tales of this woman and 
that woman. At last, determining she could stand it no 
longer, she returned to him a letter which concerned itself 
largely with a game of hide-and-seek by moonlight among 
the bathing-huts. She scored out heavily every reference to 
the game and the ladies who had played it with him. The 
envelope contained no covering word from herself. He un- 
derstood. Henceforth, if any of the ladies from the Piccola 
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Bocca intruded into his correspondence, it was in the most 
perfunctory manner, and in relation to anybody but him- 
self. 

As for Sylvia von Gleichen, not a single syllable breathed 
her existence. Which was strange. For the correspondence 
of James Burton was intended to be, so far as humanly 
possible, a complete record of the preoccupations of that 
gentleman from day to day. It was possible that the very 
fury with which he sat himself down to compose his letters 
to Poplar was an attempt to escape from gold hair, from 
green eyes. Was it not? 

So the nib scratched that day, the ink spurted over the 
rococo secretaire. And the next day, and the next day, and 
for some days after. Till at length, a glaze over his eyes, 
and his head drumming slowly, he reached forth for the 
pen one night; and for half an hour and an hour it hung 
flaccidly suspended from his fingers, then slid between 
them on to the rare inlaid woods, but he did not mark that 
his hand was empty. The virgin sheet of paper under his 
eyes now shone wanly like a skylight in a grey dawn; and 
now it contracted into a grill of fire. He heard a hissing of 
gold hair; he saw a crackling and sparkling of green eyes. 
There was a remote ethereal perfume in his nostrils, such 
as an oblique wind brings over to a forlorn sailor on a raft 
from some island of spices; but he knows the island is un- 
attainable. The wind and the currents carry him ever fur- 
ther away from the proud shore and the palms. Only the 
grey and common waste, which is his element, shall pos- 
sess him, once so contented there. The indifferent waters 
flounder about his body, aching for the privileges of that 
imperious, lovely, forbidding land. There is no footing for 
him there. The place is now a dark line on the slanting 
seas. 
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Jimmy Burton blinked. He shook his head in a series of 
quick jerks. 

“T can’t some’ow write to-night, gal,” he murmured. 
“ Double rations to-morrer. Wiv knobs on. And jam.” 

He staggered over to his bed, as if he had drunk much 
wine that day; but he had not drunk wine. It was a more 
potent liquor that poisoned him. 

Nor did he write again to his little sweetheart in Poplar, 
that Bermondsey boxer sick unto death in the island of 
Fiore del Mare. 

Not though the pathetic letters heaped themselves in 
stacks on his desk and mantelshelf. He did not open them 
even. 

So many fishes as are in the seaso many kisses I send to 
thee. 

But she sent them vainly. 
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O say that Jimmy Burton was infatuated with the 

beautiful creature which Germany had nurtured, 

England had moulded, Paris had clad, that Euro- 
pean lady whose sorcery was at once so pernicious and so 
genial —to say that Jimmy Burton was infatuated with 
Sylvia von Gleichen would be about as just as to say that 
a dog is infatuated by his mistress. Precisely with eyes of 
.such dumb and anguished adoration he followed her move- 
ments; her frailty had his brute strength as inexorably in 
its grip as the mistress’s hand has in its grip the dog’s fierce 
jaws even as they fasten round the porcelain fingers. And 
there are moments when the dog lies at her feet, looking 
steadily upward towards her eyes and lips, which are en- 
gaged on human business, incomprehensible, in which he 
has no more weight than his own shadow. Hour after hour 
he looks up at her, his head between his paws. The mystery 
and the solemnity of her existence become too terrific for 
him to bear. A shudder convulses him. He is aware of the 
coarseness of his whole texture, his abysmal inferiority. 
He is aware of the grossness of his paws and the husky un- 
couthness of his voice. A thin whine of misery quivers in 
the backward caverns of his throat. The mistress absently 
bends towards him and strokes his head. Her lips continue 
still their angelic choiring. The shuddering and the whin- 
ing cease. There is no question of revolt or anger. Such is 
immutable cosmos, earthly dog and heavenly lady. His 
head sinks lower down between his paws, and his eyes 
close. 
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Not otherwise Jimmy Burton at the feet of Sylvia von 
Gleichen on the beach called the Piccola Bocca; or at the 
long tables in Gambrino’s, whether she herself with her 
lily hand signalled to him to station himself near her, or 
from far off he regarded her with grey, miserable eyes. 
And precisely as the dog knows that the twig his mistress 
has thrown into the tide is of no value to her, for he lays it 
at her feet, and she walks on, ignoring it; so did Jimmy 
Burton assail the perilous precipices for the steel-blue tufts 
of lithospermum without deeming she valued them. They 
exhausted their blue fires where he set them down. 

He had never known what it was not to feel a grander 
creature than anybody or anything he encountered. Now 
nothing that belonged to him did not seem gross or mean. 
He succumbed to the bacillus of this appalling malady of 
self-contempt, because no mild attack of it had ever cre- 
ated the toxins which would rise to a more desperate emer- 
gency. He did, indeed, make certain spasmodic efforts to 
throw off the disaffection, even after he had ceased writing 
to Emma. He tried to recreate the image of the dispos- 
sessed darling; but it had no savour for him. The outlines 
of the image were inconstant, for if he beheld her for a 
fleeting moment as she had seemed to him in Poplar, he 
saw the next moment superimposed upon it the image that 
the cool green eyes of Sylvia von Gleichen might have be- 
held on the beach of Fiore del Mare. What delight had he 
not drawn from the upward tilt of her nose, faint but cer- 
tain? But now he did not need a fantasy that monstrously 
exaggerated the feature, to feel that an upward-tilted nose 
was of all noses the most vulgar. The nose of Sylvia von 
Gleichen was straight as an arrow’s flight. Her nostrils 
were waxen, like magnolia buds, excepting that, in certain 
gusts from the sea or gardens, they were alert, tremulously, 
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keenly. Surely the nostrils of the little girl from the jam 
factory threw themselves upward towards the tip of the 
nose. They were evident. They were indecent. 

Alas for the pale hair that stuck tuftily from her scalp. 
He had thought it golden once; he had pulled his fingers 
through it till they met behind her head. Then he pulled 
her mouth towards his own and pressed them together till 
she struggled for breath. What poor stuff her hair seemed 
now! How should it not be extinguished by that heavy 
splendour as the sun extinguishes a feeble fire of sticks and 
coke in a slum grate! Each separate hair on Sylvia von 
Gleichen’s head had its own validity, was in itself a thin 
tongue of flame; and yet, all coiled and plaited together, 
they seemed to be made, not of separable stuff, but of a 
pliable, shining metal. 

He sought to remember the sensation of Emma’s mouth, 
for he knew there was nothing more variable and eloquent 
than a girl’s mouth when she speaks, not with speech, but 
kisses. Poor wraith of a mouth it was, he knew not if her 
lips were soft or hard, slow or sudden; his mouth was 
numb with the infinite audacity of its speculation how the 
lips of Sylvia von Gleichen might comport themselves, 
when they found lips worthy of themselves. And Emma’s 
voice? He heard the twang of her vowels ping upon his 
ear-drums like a mosquito, as if it was with the ears of that 
flute-voiced lady he heard her, not with his own. Flute- 
voiced. Once on a day, as a schoolboy, he had gone with a 
hundred squalling schoolboys into the glades of Epping. 
There was a sound like silver babbling. “A thrush!” the 
teacher said, with the pince-nez and the large ears. 

Her ears were like the little shells thrown up by the clear 
water among the rocks of the Piccola Bocca. 

It was not for long that these comparisons endured. Not 
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for long does the fire of sticks and coke oppose its meagre 
flame to the cloud-shattering sun. It crumbles soon upon 
its own ashes in a last spurt of smoke, in a lingering smell 
of soot. The sun, the sun endures. 

It was upon himself that the odium fell. Hitherto every- 
thing that was not comprehended within himself was either 
ludicrous or contemptible. Comprehended within himself 
was, of course, Emma Creamer, not less than Jimmy Bur- 
ton, as Mrs. Horsham had always perceived with such 
absolute justice. But he was a centripetal force, attracting 
to himself his kindred associates whenever he encountered 
them, from Bermondsey to Alexandria. He became, as of 
natural right, the leader in all enterprises, either as a small 
child among the gutters, or a young man among despera- 
does. Now, suddenly, the direction in which he had rotated 
upon his axis was reversed. All things flew from him, leav- 
ing him naked and shivering. He became more lamentably 
self-conscious than a small girl who has wandered by mis- 
take into a boys’ school. 

So it was that the ladies of Fiore del Mare beheld him 
perform progressively certain desperate manceuvres. Many 
laughed; one gazed curiously, as the scientist upon the 
animalcule in his microscope; and the heart of one ached 
bitterly. 

The first manifestation occurred at dinner one night at 
the Villa Pompeiana. Mrs. Horsham had abandoned many 
weeks ago the lonely farce of dinner in solitary state. She 
saw so little of Jimmy that, at least during meals, she could 
not forswear the melancholy and furtive pleasure of gazing 
at him. She declared that the Italian servants had found it 
too much for them to serve two separate meals; even 
though, to be sure, they had attempted loyally to rise to 
the occasion by summoning a subsidy of relatives from va- 
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rious parts of the mainland. Indeed, two stalwart uncles, 
mysteriously but providentially, turned up from Brooklyn. 
None the less, some shadow of social distinction was pre- 
served by interposing the length of the table between Mrs. 
Horsham at the head, and Mannie, Jimmy and Valerie at 
the foot. Osbert was “up” for lunch, and sat at his moth- 
er’s hand. 

So it was that Mrs. Horsham gazed stealthily down the 
table towards Jimmy one night, and noted that his jaw 
somehow did not seem of late clamped so firmly on his 
head, and that his eyes lacked freshness, a sort of mist 
was on them. 

“Burton,” she said, “ wouldn’t you like to go to bed 
after dinner with a couple of aspirins? You look as if you’ve 
got a bad headache, have you?” 

She almost heard his jaw snap back. “I ain’t got no 
*eadache!” he said shortly. She felt certain he had not. 
Then, a few seconds later, the whole quality of his tone 
changed. He said: “I haven’t got no headache, thank you. 
Not at all.” It was not as if he spoke with his own voice. 

Conversation was not resumed. As a servant brought 
in the next dish, Valerie caught sight of one of the gentle- 
men from Brooklyn through the open door. She winked 
frantically. Mannie devoted herself grimly to the risotto. 
The more she ate of Italian dishes, the more starved she 
felt. The more she felt starved, the more she was com- 
pelled to eat of them. She carried about with her a look 
of chronic privation. Mrs. Horsham looked stealthily down 
towards Jimmy. Then she perceived that Jimmy was look- 
ing stealthily up towards her. She avoided his gaze skil- 
fully. He then looked round stealthily towards the other 
women. They were engaged in their own affairs. She saw 
him move towards himself the little glass toothpick-holder. 
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These Italian servants were incorrigible. She had repeat- 
edly told them that English people did not pick their teeth 
at table. The Italian servants thought it highly unhygienic 
that they did not; they were determined to study the 
dental hygiene of their employers, despite themselves. But 
it was Osbert Mrs. Horsham feared for mainly. What 
would happen to Osbert at his ultimate prep. school (for 
it could not, could it? be withheld for ever) should he find 
dinner inconceivable without his toothpick? 

Jimmy moved the toothpick-holder to his own side of 
his wine-glass. He made a pretence at his risotto for a 
minute or so, then stealthily again his hand crept forward 
towards the mustard. It was curious, not merely because 
mustard is no suitable condiment for risotto, but because 
Jimmy thought all condiments dago. 

Slowly and fearfully the mystery revealed itself. Mrs. 
Horsham stuck her fork into her cheek at the moment she 
realized precisely what was happening, to prevent herself 
crying out. She saw him plunge a toothpick into the mus- 
tard, on the side of the pot, apparently, where it was 
stickiest. (For whatever might be said against the servants 
of the Villa Pompeiana, their harshest critics could not have 
said they were not economical. When the time came to fill 
the mustard-pots with a new supply of mustard, they would 
not have dreamed of washing them out and thus eliminat- 
ing the valuable foundation that still adhered to the bot- 
tom and the sides.) What happened after the sticking of the 
toothpick into the mustard remained secret for a little 
while, for Jimmy’s hands were busy under the table. But 
it was when he placed them, as it were nonchalantly, on 
top of the table, to put the finishing touches to the process, 
that she perceived what he was doing. He had stuffed his 
finger-nails tight with mustard, as much as they could en- 
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tertain, which was not much, for he had the habit of biting 
them, as Mrs. Horsham knew well. The process on the 
table-top was analogous to the last process of the glazier, 
after he has pressed the putty round the newly-installed 
window with the flat of his mobile and enviable thumb. He 
takes a piece of glass from the fragments of the window 
just discarded, and cuts away the jagged fringes of putty; 
then, with that same piece of glass, he flattens the irregu- 
larities out of his putty, till a bevelling of compact silk re- 
wards his eyes. He picks up the butt-end of a cigar from the 
fireplace, and shoulders his glistening frames with the air 
of a man who has deserved well of his kind. 

It was with the straight end of a second toothpick that 
Jimmy Burton bevelled, in the frames of his finger-nails, 
his putty made of mustard. He was not even aware that a 
dish of small, fried squids had been set before him and had 
been taken away. As for Mannie, she interpreted his non- 
participation as passive resistance. The dish of fried squids 
habitually made its appearance, and habitually was re- 
moved untasted, excepting by Valerie, who devoured it 
with relish; indeed, she counted her affection for this dish 
one of her principal affinities with Giacomo, the cook, who 
was quite equal to any quantity of fried squid that might 
be sent down again into the kitchen. 

But Jimmy Burton showed no averseness from the 
chicken cutlets and green peas that then made their ap- 
pearance. For the rest of the meal he devoted his attention 
steadily to devouring it. 

The mustard may have been suggested by the subcon- 
scious memory of his own weaning in Bermondsey, or ob- 
servation of the weaning of his successors. But Mrs. Hor- 
sham had accurately and promptly divined its intention; 
for, of course, his habit of biting his finger-nails was the key 
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to the affair, a habit which, in Osbert, she deprecated, but 
in him had found curiously picturesque. More than once 
she saw him lift his fingers to his mouth automatically. She 
looked away at once, lest a sad smile should betray her 
knowledge. She heard him spit a moment later. During 
the next meal he punctually repaired the breach. Before 
long he had cured himself of the habit of biting his finger- 
nails. Then he asked her might he borrow her manicure 
set. She bought him one, and spent some calm and not 
unblissful hours teaching him how to use it. During the 
long hours he had devoted once to writing his letters to 
Emma, he practised the lessons Mrs. Horsham had given 
him in the art of manicuring, even at the same rococo 
secretaire. The irony of it did not present itself to him. 
Now, perhaps, his hand would not seem quite so lumpy a 
slab of flesh when he held it towards Sylvia to help her step 
from boulder to boulder. He borrowed Mrs. Horsham’s 
toilet soaps to refine the refractory mass. Hardly any of her 
toilet preparations were safe from him. He “claimed ” 
them. 

He became conscious that his clothes were inelegant, 
he to whom a thin vest and a pair of running-drawers that 
exposed three-quarters of his thighs had seemed no less 
substantial a costume than a crusader’s armour. More 
than once Mrs. Horsham had asked him if he thought he 
would like to have any new clothes, for his life on the island 
had not spared those he had brought with him. The con- 
tempt with which he turned down the idea of being clothed 
by an Italian talior might have given an outsider the im- 
pression that the young man would have blushed to be 
seen entering any sartorial portals that did not open on 
Savile Row. And yet one day he went up awkwardly to 
Mrs. Horsham and inquired if he might not have an ad- 
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vance upon his “ salary,” so that Lembo, the tailor in the 
piazza, might make a suit for him. She learned later that 
it was to Lembo that the local gallants presented them- 
selves to have a suit made that would batter down the last 
defences in the hearts of their lady-loves. It was, indeed, 
a notable phenomenon in the decline of Jimmy Burton that 
he so punctiliously studied the fashions of the Neapolitan 
gallants whom he had so summarily dismissed earlier. The 
most flash tailoring of Bermondsey seemed, by comparison 
with them, a masterpiece of understatement. There was 
something mournful in the spectacle of shoulders and chest 
and legs so bluntly English encased so exotically. Having 
shoulders already like a young bull, he insisted that they 
should be prolonged and padded. The waist of his actual 
body was slim to begin with. The waist of his suit dived in 
sharply from the arm-pits, so that the coat-tails stood out 
like skirts. No ties or socks in Fiore del Mare were more 
brilliant than those he assumed to commend himself to the 
courteous notice of Sylvia von Gleichen. His shoes, like 
wasps, were a pattern of black stripes upon a yellow back- 
ground, Not infrequently he concluded his toilet with a 
gardenia in the buttonhole. 

The decline of Jimmy Burton would have been a less 
heart-rending spectacle (less heart-rending, that is, to Mrs. 
Horsham: to the Central European ladies less amusing) 
if its manifestations had been merely external. But it went 
deeper. He knew he did not speak the language of a gentle- 
man. The type of person which had once seemed to him 
worthy of most disdain seemed now the most enviable. 
Who else but a gentleman, oh, but a very perfect gentle- 
man, was fit to hold converse with Sylvia von Gleichen? 
Yet even though he, Jimmy, were no shadow of a gentle- 
man, she in her graciousness did not hold aloof from him. 
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Indeed, she spent a considerable portion of her time in his 
company; chiefly on the days when, for some reason, she 
avoided Hertha Grossmann. She was pleased to ask him to 
do this and that for her. Once, surely, she had pressed his 
hand. Oh, yes, she had. He could go to the stake for it. 
She had pressed his hand. And yet, only a moment later, 
she had parodied some Cockneyism, but rather coldly, 
rather cruelly, 

So it was that he turned his attention upon the improve- 
ment of his accent and vocabulary. It seemed to him that 
the principal divergence between his own speech and the 
speech of a gentleman was its relation to the letter “h.” 
He studiously sought to insert those “h’s” that he had so 
long omitted; but the effect was, as was described earlier, 
that he introduced a number of “h’s” unknown to the 
speech of the ordinary gentleman. No longer did he bet- 
cherlife. Nor did he impute to his enemies that they were 
at the gee, that all their boasted exploits were pure madam. 
Every tart, every tit, every judy, every jane, became in- 
discriminately a lady. No longer was his speech punctuated 
with blimeys, crikeys and coos. He spoke slowly and la- 
boriously, like a child in a kindergarten in a foreign 
country. 

But it was in the matter of those strange pirouettings 
upon the roof of the Villa Pompeiana that Jimmy Burton, 
that raw and self-contained young man, not without his 
elements of nobility, it was in the matter of the pirouettings 
that he approached his most ignoble. They were not per- 
formed upon any of the terraces of the villa (for these were 
commanded by both the living-rooms and the servants’ 
quarters) but upon the roof, among the water-cisterns. It 
was the jealous field-glasses which Mrs. Horsham had ac- 
quired to bring into vision the Minna Liebigs and the 
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Katie Schulers, and which, in her turn, brought into vision 
the sole Sylvia von Gleichen, it was they which brought the 
struttings of Jimmy to within twenty yards of her eye. For 
it had become Mrs. Horsham’s fashion of a morning to 
climb the hill where the wireless was installed, to see ex- 
actly what was happening in the Piccola Bocca. Not that 
the revelations of her field-glasses made her any happier. 
They merely could not make her any more miserable. And 
one morning, finding that he had not made his appearance 
upon the beach, to the evident delight of young Osbert, 
who was carrying on gaily with his American friend, 
Hiram — an absurdly millionairistic name the child had, 
Hiram Q. Ponderbilt — she swept so much of the island 
as came into her field of vision. Her glasses rested at length 
upon the Villa Pompeiana. It took her many days before 
she at length realized what the meaning was of Jimmy’s 
strange performance among the water-cisterns. 

The whole thing sprang from a few casual words (though 
Mrs. Horsham did not learn them) uttered by Sylvia von 
Gleichen; for, indeed, whatever of most laborious he ex- 
ecuted these days had no other origin. He had approached 
her with some tuft of flowers she had asked him to bring 
her from some ledge inaccessible to most rock climbers, but 
not to the towering folly of Jimmy Burton. He was at a 
distance about twenty yards from her, when she cried sud- 
denly: “ Stop!” He stopped. “ Come on again!” she bade 
him. He came on again. She looked at him dispassionately 
with her head cocked at one side. “ Jimmy!” she said. 

“Yus?” he inquired humbly. 

“ Oh, nothing. I was merely thinking.” 

“Yus?” he inquired, his mouth parched. 

“JT was merely thinking that the trouble with you is not 
that you don’t talk like a gentleman. Not even that you 
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are not a gentleman. It is that you walk common. Do you 
understand? ” 
“Yus!” he muttered wretchedly under his breath. 
That was what was happening upon the roof of the Villa 
Pompeiana. Jimmy Burton was teaching himself not to 
walk common. 


But of Jimmy Burton’s bitterest humiliation there were 
only two spectators — his bitterest, that is to say, until the 
arrival of Karl Schelling. Yet nothing that happened after 
Karl Schelling’s arrival could properly be described as a 
humiliation. For Jimmy then passed into a region where 
no humiliation was possible, he slid into depths than which 
none could be deeper and darker. 

It was no melodramatic humiliation; no other people 
than himself and Sylvia were concerned in it, and, indeed, 
each was as indifferent as the other to all people else on 
the island. There were two spectators, two actors rather; 
and the particular venom of the experience was that he 
could not decide, then or later, whether there had been only 
one. 

And this was the paradox: that the occasion had seemed 
likelier, if it might be expressed architecturally, to erect 
itself into an arch of triumph than a monolith for the fallen. 

For Sylvia von Gleichen had invited Jimmy Burton to 
take dinner with her in Giuseppina’s intimate little restau- 
rant in the Corso, dinner 4 deux, not even Hertha Gross- 
mann to share the ineffable privilege. Tea they had each 
drunk with her severally at Gambrino’s; Hertha had 
lunched with Sylvia at least twice at her pension. But to 
be invited thus, for dinner, in Giuseppina’s cosy ‘little al- 
coves, such bliss had befallen no mortal else in Fiore del 
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Now only the day before, having stooped to pick up 
something she had dropped, he had allowed his lips, as he 
rose, to brush her fingers. No such presumption was in his 
mind as he stooped. As he rose, he envisaged the act de- 
liberately. Deliberately, but oh how swiftly, how delicately, 
he had performed it! She had made no comment upon his 
incredible behaviour. Had she noticed it? His bowels 
melted at the thought that she had perhaps noticed it, and 
did not reprove him withal. Had she noticed it? Had she 
noticed it? 

And yet, this very next day, she had asked him casually, 
as she might have asked him for a match, whether he would 
care to dine with her that evening at Giuseppina’s. What 
hours he devoted to his toilet, to the manicuring of his 
finger-nails, the pomading of his hair! Was there no con- 
nexion, then, between the incident of yesterday and the in- 
vitation of to-day? 

He sat in a sort of stupor throughout the meal. His con- 
versation, generally, was not vivacious. With her it had 
always been almost negligible, not only because the shep- 
herding of the “h’s ” required so much attention, but be- 
cause his voice sounded so rasping in his ears when he used 
it, and the things it uttered so desperately barren of in- 
terest. 

To-night his conversation was quite negligible, his ap- 
petite no less. Sylvia von Gleichen ate heartily. She partic- 
ularly liked Giuseppina’s lobsters, of which she allowed 
herself to order a second. She talked to him frequently, but 
he had no idea at all of what she said to him. He was 
astounded to perceive that the mere operation of eating a 
lobster could be a thing fraught with so much delicate 
tact, such exquisite decorum. 

It was during the meat course that the thing happened, 
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though the meat might equally have been sirloin of ante- 
lope or silverside of jaguar for all he recked of it. 

His lips formed words. They sounded hollow and ora- 
cular, like the words that issue from between the stone lips 
of an effigy. 

“T love you,” he said. 

“T beg your pardon? ” she inquired. She had genuinely 
not heard. 

“T love you,” he said once more. 

And here it was where the agony lay. Had she indeed 
genuinely not heard the first time? And, if she had not, 
had her attention already wandered from him before he 
had time to repeat his ineffable avowal? Was he so com- 
pletely nothing that so very swiftly she had forgotten that 
he had spoken and that she had asked him what he said? 

Or, on the contrary, had she heard? If not the first time, 
then the second time at least? 

“T love you,” said Jimmy Burton. 

“Please pass the salt,” she said. 
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figure which should be, so far as she could conceive it, 

the antitype to that creature that had overwhelmed her 
in the moment when she first beheld its watchful eyes, its 
sledge-hammer fists, in Turps’s boxing-party in Mayfair, 
she would have created precisely the lovelorn lout who 
went forth with yellow shoes and padded shoulders and 
a gardenia in his buttonhole to the conquest of Sylvia von 
Gleichen. And yet the calamitous descent upon Fiore del 
Mare of Sylvia von Gleichen’s lover produced a third 
creature — not in the least ludicrous now, but wholly piti- 
able — so fantastically disrelated from the two others that 
the boxer from Bermondsey and the lout with a gardenia 
seemed almost natural complements to each other. 

It was upon the beach of the Piccola Bocca, where so 
much of Jimmy Burton’s sad little drama had its setting, 
that Karl Schelling descended, as a meteorite might de- 
scend upon a field of grain. There was a languor upon the 
beach these mornings. Nothing much distinguished them 
from each other. Of the Central European ladies, only those 
took the arduous seaward path to whom a bathe were in 
itself sufficient inducement. Jimmy Burton was not. New 
faces emerged from the bathing-huts. The forestiere’s 
bathing-season was in full swing, and not even for Minna 
Liebig would Salvatore reserve a cabin these mornings. The 
stout gentlemen from Stuttgart could be relied on to pay 
three or four times as much as the derelict grass widow 
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from Vienna; and then they did no more than paddle. They 
were a notable economy in towels. 

As for Osbert Horsham, he had become almost as con- 
stant a unit in the furniture of the beach as the huts and 
the boulders, but he was more mobile. He had put off 
owlishness and put on muscle. He did not speak in little 
swirls and flurries, with sharp intakes of the breath; he 
could maintain an argument continuously, and, if need 
was, with eloquence. He was developing into a very average 
little American citizen. He said “ Shucks!” and saw the 
battle of Trafalgar melt into the effulgence of Independence 
Day. He and his friend Hiram chewed chewing-gum, and 
had a habit of sticking the sapless débris upon precisely 
those curves of the rocks where a bather would fit his 
back upon emerging from the sea. More than one bather, 
wringing out his costume, wondered what tenacious weed 
it was, and a scholar of marine botany from the North Sea 
bore a fragment over triumphantly to a Neapolitan col- 
league. 

The Biblical fervour which Jimmy Burton had devoted 
to the tuition of his charge had not survived for many 
mornings the appearance of Sylvia von Gleichen. But it 
had long outlasted the fervour he had brought to any other 
duty he had ever been commissioned with, and there was 
no doubt whatever of the excellence of the results. It did 
not occur to Mrs. Horsham to point out to Jimmy that the 
physical tuition of her son was the official raison d’étre of 
his existence in her household, and of the household’s pres- 
ence in Fiore del Mare. There would still be spasmodic 
moods in which he compelled Osbert and his friend Hiram, 
who were inseparable, to skip three hundred times on the 
terrace. Or he would force Osbert’s reserve pair of gloves 
upon Hiram and set America and England pommelling 
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each other. If England brought blood to America’s nose, or 
a weal to America’s eye, it went hard with the referee, de- 
spite his official position, to suppress a cheer; for, although 
Jimmy Burton did not consider America a dago country, 
it produced in him a fiercer rancour than the thought of 
France, or Spain, or Italy. Those other countries could be 
treated with contempt; America cornered him and ex- 
tracted from him a certain grudging deference. Each 
further triumph in finance or sport of that powerful state 
added fresh fuel to his resentment. Those were the moods 
in which he gloried in Kings and Lord Mayors. He be- 
came a Royalist mystic, a believer in divine unction. 

So that when Hiram Q. Ponderbilt, an emissary from the 
President of the United States of America, got a black eye, 
James Burton chuckled with delight at the discomfiture of 
a continent from Florida to California. 


But when Karl Schelling, dark and tall and tormented 
as Lucifer, seized his own again, there was no delight for 
Jimmy Burton in anything at all; not though the frail 
Jimmy Wilde of Wales miraculously had hurled Jack 
Dempsey through the ropes, or the American Navy, at 
length realizing how “scruffy ” it was, how undiluted a 
collection of “ hearth-rugs,” trooped all its flotillas into the 
Thames and implored that a British A.B. might take charge 
of each of its units. It was upon the beach of the Piccola 
Bocca that Karl Schelling came down, among the prostrate 
burghers from Stuttgart that he strode, and the nostrils 
smarted with the scent of sulphur and brimstone as he 
flared by. Sylvia von Gleichen reclined against a rock, a 
bath-gown round her, and her heavy hair scooped into a 
bathing-cap. Jimmy Burton lay a few feet away, looking 
into her green eyes. For the incident in the alcove at 
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Giuseppina’s had in no way affected their relations. Had 
the incident happened? Was it all hallucination? Had he 
himself said nothing, had she replied nothing, was there no 
salt to pass, no meat for the salt to give taste to? Had there 
been no little dinner 4 deux at Giuseppina’s restaurant in 
the Corso? 

Was it all hallucination? 

But what happened when the coal-black eyes of her lover 
fell upon Sylvia von Gleichen’s grass-green eyes, that was 
no hallucination. 

“Karl!” she cried. The whole of her lily skin blazed 
into poppies. 

For one moment Karl Schelling looked down at her al- 
most malevolently, with his arms folded about his chest. 
His eyebrows thrust away from his eyes in a great, un- 
equal arch. The next moment she had sprung towards him, 
and his long arms were about her like steel ropes. The 
bathing-cap fell from her head, and her tremendous hair 
leapt down towards her knees. Their lips met in a kiss so 
fiery and naked that the sea seemed merely the carpet 
of their own nuptial chamber and the great precipices its 
walls. 

As for the burghers from Stuttgart, and what other bath- 
ers the day’s hot sun had tempted to the beach, as for those 
few Central European ladies that still repaired to the Pic- 
cola Bocca, no more than Sylvia von Gleichen and Karl 
Schelling were aware of the pebbles that their feet had 
spurned as they sprang towards each other, no more were 
they aware of these. As for Jimmy Burton, no more than 
they regarded the scorched chip of wood which some gal- 
ley-boy at sea had thrown overboard, and which the salt 
had peeled upon long, uneasy journeys, and now for many 
days upon the beach of Fiore del Mare the sun had parched 
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it—no more than they regarded that scorched chip of 
wood did they regard the boxer from Bermondsey. 

A darkness came into his eyes which long persisted there. 
For hours that day he mooned and shambled in the un- 
frequented parts of the island, that day and for many days 
after. Now, indeed, had Sylvia von Gleichen achieved that 
process which certain of the Central European ladies as- 
serted that she put her hand to deliberately — that hand, 
those fingers, whose tips seemed to have an independent 
existence, so mobile and serpentine they were, those green 
eyes, that gold hair — now was arctic integrity reduced to 
tropic disintegration. But if what those ladies said was true, 
Sylvia von Gleichen took no pleasure in the completion of 
the gay task she had set herself to lighten the tedium of 
her self-imposed exile. If she passed Hertha Grossmann 
or Jimmy Burton, neither made any image upon her eyes. 
They might have been shadows or transparencies. Whether 
she was with him or for a moment they were not together, 
her eyes beheld only the lover whom she had won again. 
She was a girl home from school. The blushes succeeded 
each other upon the cheeks which had had the gravity of 
waxen tapers, and had yet been suffused with the tints of 
fresh flowers. She prattled. She thrust her fingers through 
her lover’s and carried him with her to the cavern of the 
ferns or the alley of cypresses. 

Jimmy Burton prattled also; he mumbled, rather. He 
wandered off in a spineless garrulity when he lay beside 
Mrs. Horsham. For he once more sought to be with her at 
nights, not because she desired it for her own sake, but 
because he wanted it. He was lonely. He held her hand 
like a child. 

And precisely as if he were a child she fondled him and 
tried to soothe him, trying to tell him as delicately as she 
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might that the woman who had ravaged him was a thing 
of no worth. He might have been Osbert’s brother, though 
never had such a blight lain upon her own child and never 
had he been so pitiable. 

For Jimmy Burton had long ceased to be the boxer Don 
Juan, the Casanova from Bermondsey. Not long after 
Sylvia von Gleichen appeared, all his appetite for these 
clandestine affairs with the ladies of the Piccola Bocca 
had departed from him. And when they saw him so disin- 
tegrated, when they saw him subdue his fierce and brutal 
simplicity to the dapper fashions of the Neapolitan gallants, 
when he ceased so lamentably to be himself, bringing out 
nail-files and orange-sticks from his pockets and decorat- 
ing his buttonholes with gardenias — then the appetite of 
the ladies of the Piccola Bocca departed from them too. 
They took once more to their bosoms the men that had 
earlier inhabited them. Katie Schuler (thankful that her 
Hans Fleischer had not too soon done away with himself) 
resumed him; this lady resumed her Neapolitan and that 
lady her Slovene. Only Hertha Grossmann did not resume 
her duellist, for she had had the same preoccupation as 
Jimmy Burton. She had found in Sylvia von Gleichen the 
incarnation of all her theories, Sylvia von Gleichen herself 
having listened with deep attention to her enunciation of 
them. Minna Liebig persisted longest in the cult of the echt 
young man, as she had been its first priestess. But she, 
too, went the way of the rest, for Jimmy in no degree‘at- 
tempted to divert her from it. And when Karl Schelling 
appeared, when all that had been Jimmy Burton disap- 
peared, leaving only such a feckless and slovenly Cockney 
from the Surrey slums as lounges against the doorposts of 
public-houses until opening-time, and, however much he 
drinks, is too befuddled for violence, so that he remains 
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there till closing-time, and then drags away, who knows 
where, his sliding feet — after this metamorphosis, once 
more there was a sniffing among the ladies of Fiore del 
Mare; but it was the Central European ladies who sniffed 
now, Minna Liebig and Katie Schuler louder than them all. 

Only less concerned than Mrs. Horsham herself was 
Mannie, and she it was who alone managed to make him 
forget his misery for a few odd moments. Valerie was so 
frankly and odiously exultant that, in a sudden fit of vio- 
lent distaste for her, Mrs. Horsham packed her off to Beau- 
champ Square. Her absence did not perceptibly ease mat- 
ters, though Mannie now felt no difficulty in giving him 
a good shaking from time to time. Once she slapped his 
face for coming in to lunch unwashed, and minus collar 
and tie. 

But the malady was not such that Mannie could cure 
it, or any plea with regard to Osbert. It was not the con- 
dition of Osbert now that caused anxiety, whom Hiram Q. 
Ponderbilt so consistently occupied with the chasing of In- 
dians in Arizona and the sinking of oil-wells in Texas that 
the pupil had no time to perceive into how sorry a plight 
the master was fallen. Mrs. Horsham knew that she her- 
self was just as impotent. She could do no more than com- 
fort him sometimes and tuck him into his bed. 

And she knew that his malady was graver than that he 
forgot his collar and tie. She saw a glaze come upon his 
eyes and the colour go from his cheeks. She knew that there 
was a secret devil at the core of his sickness, whose name 
was jealousy. She knew. He had, poor boy, himself taught 
her the name and full operation of that hideous faculty. 
She was with him once when Karl Schelling and Sylvia von 
Gleichen passed near them. She felt him quiver through- 
out the intricacy of his demoralized nerves. Even under 
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the glaze which lay upon his eyes she saw a tiny flame _ 


spurt, like a match in a vault. 

A great fear descended upon her. She knew that the 
world from which she had uprooted him, and so viciously, 
was a world of no laws, or a world of laws ruthless and in- 


comprehensible to ordinary men and women. She remem- 


bered the tales he told her. Stranger they had seemed than 
Atlantis. It was not that he babbled of suicide, even, that 
she was so dismayed — though her eyes were scalded with 
tears to think of that superb, self-contained, limitlessly 
arrogant young man descending to such meanness. 

One night she came upon him in his room making passes 
with a razor. All the stories he had told her of the “ gangs ” 
he had had commerce with, of the “boys,” flooded her 
mind. She remembered the tales of roughs concealed in en- 
tries, of sudden forays, of the razors slashing criss-cross 
in the fetid air. 

She saw him making passes before a mirror with his 
razor, as once she had seen him sparring with his shadow 
in her house in Beauchamp Square. A more malignant 
shadow was his adversary now. It was the shadow of the 
tall foreigner, of the falcon, the dove-snatcher — of him 
who had taken the supreme liberty. 

It might be true that the foreigner, transported into his 
world of dark ecstasy, was no more aware than a shadow 
might be of Jimmy Burton’s woeful substance. But 
what might ensue should these two meet at night, on 
the edge of the precipices, above the terrific, invisible 
rocks? 

She crept soundlessly out of his room, her heart cold 
with fear. But even before she had crossed his threshold, 
she perceived clearly and urgently what course she must 
pursue. This very night? No boat left the island at night. 
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To-morrow then, to-morrow. In the darkness of the pas- 
sage she had once more a moment of clairvoyance. Even 
as she had once seen Jimmy poised upon his rock above 
burning blue water, she saw Jimmy’s sweetheart now, em- 
bowered in the pale pink and the sky-blue. 

What then of Emma Creamer, of Poplar? Wholly for- 
gotten? Next morning, as upon every other morning, a 
letter came to the Villa Pompeiana, addressed in her pa- 
thetic childish handwriting. But that morning it was ad- 
dressed, not to Jimmy Burton, but to his employer, Mrs. 
Horsham. 


No, Emma Creamer had not been wholly forgotten, ex- 
cepting by her bewitched lover. Mrs. Horsham had her 
acutely in mind. The dreadful Jesuitry of her attitude to- 
wards the girl she had robbed had become more and more 
starkly apparent to her, quite independently of her emanci- 
pation from the shackles by which Jimmy Burton had 
bound her, or rather, by which she had bound herself to 
Jimmy Burton. She remembered the miserable bribes by 
which she had degraded herself and the girl. She blushed 
with shame. She remembered that final night in the London 
fog, and how she had tried to exorcize her demon of con- 
science, never quite inactive, by a shower of more expen- 
sive baubles — silk frocks, Chinese coats, she bit her lip 
till the blood came. 

And what right had she so to deracinate the blunt boxer 
out of the slums? Was not all his anguish her own creation? 
Had it not been a thousand times better he had starved in 
the alleys of Covent Garden, or trafficked in his own brutal 
and genial and cynical ways among the stable-boys of 
Newmarket? What right had she? Above all what right to 
set a gulf not only of mountains and seas, but of luxury 
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and dissoluteness, between boxer lover and factory-girl 
sweetheart? 

With what poignancy, with what intolerable heartache, 
the letter from Emma Creamer repeated that question, 
under all the ill-spelt turgidity if its abuse! She did not 
know how so slender a creature, worn by the long days 
and years of her servitude in factories, could harbour such 
monstrous indignation, or where she could have learned, 
being only a girl, such hideous invective. But it was not the 
abuse that made Mrs. Horsham crumple and subside into 
tears. It was the brief question: she had her own child, 
had she not? 

This much, at least could be said for her: she had not 
had her own child, until Emma Creamer’s lover had put 
him into her hands. . . 

She picked up the letter once more, for she had not yet 
read it to the end. She cowered from the thought of what 
it might yet contain, as a child cowers under a school- 
master’s lash. But there was no more abuse. It was as if 
the girl knew she had launched her most fearful shaft. Mrs. 
Horsham could not refrain from smiling through her tears 
as her eyes fell on the concluding words: 

“ Hoping it finds you,” she read, “as it leaves me at 
present, — Yours Truly, Miss Emma CREAMER.” 

Two or three hours before the arrival of Miss Creamer’s 
letter Mrs. Horsham informed her household that she was 
leaving that very day for Germany, and would be absent 
about six or seven days. Miss Creamer’s letter did nothing 
to weaken her resolve to leave by the same boat as had 
brought it. It is probable that she said something earlier 
to Mannie in private regarding the subject, for Mannie 
expressed no astonishment at the news that Mrs. Horsham 
found it necessary to go and consult a specialist in Berlin 
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about Osbert’s health at a time when that young man was 

hardly to be distinguished from any little peasant or fisher- 

boy in the island. Nor did Jimmy Burton, either, find it 

apa He found nothing strange, nothing interested 
im. 

“ And I’m going to ask you,” said Mrs. Horsham, “ not 
to move out of this house excepting with both Osbert and 
Mannie until I come back? Do you understand, Jimmy?” 
(It was “ Jimmy ” now. There was no James Burton.) 

He made no comment on her request. He merely nodded 
his head. It made no difference to him whether he roamed 
the whole island or stalked between the four corners of his 
room. Here or there, he found no ease for heartache. 

He did not know how long she was away; two days or 
two weeks were all the same to him. He did not go out 
unless both Osbert and Mannie were with him. He had 
given his word, and no impulse stirred him to break it, 
though he would not have yielded to it. Only when he 
breathed, it seemed he breathed upon a small knife-edge 
deep in his heart somewhere. The days passed. 

And then one afternoon Mannie, opening a letter that 
had just arrived, informed him that Mrs. Horsham would 
arrive by the evening boat. Mannie declared herself un- 
well. She thought it would be best if she went to bed at 
once. Dinner would be taken by himself and Mrs. Hor- 
sham only. 

All day electricians were moving about in the house. 
There had been a storm, apparently, though he did not 
seem to remember it. What natural convulsion, eruption 
or earthquake, would he have been sensitive to? Despite 
their efforts, the electricians did not seem to have adjusted 
the lighting, for when Mrs. Horsham, quite soon after her 
arrival came to his room and requested him to come down 
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to dinner, the dining-room was in semi-darkness. She came 
in to him as if she had not been away at all. 

“Are you coming, Jimmy?” she said gently. “ You 
know how they carry on when we’re late!” 

Once she had not been able to be absent from him for 
five minutes without throwing herself round him on his re- 
appearance as if he were just returned from long and 
dangerous wars. Now, having been absent for a week, or a 
day less, or a day more, she stood at the door, waiting, 
calling to him softly. Her face was a pale smudge, a 
kindly blur, on the darkness. He remembered. She had 
been away. He went up to her and kissed her as a dutiful 
child might kiss his mother. 

“Come!” she whispered. A tear started in her eyes, but 
he could not see it in the twilight. He might not have 
noticed it in the full blaze of day. “A nuisance about 
these lights!” she said. 

He could not eat, he had not eaten for days, despite all 
Mannie’s sharp remonstrances. He nibbled at the stuff in 
the segment of the plate nearest to him, then dispiritedly 
moved the plate away. Before long it was impossible to 
see what the plates contained. A maid appeared and dis- 
appeared silently. His head sank upon his chest. 

Mrs. Horsham addressed no word to him. She thought 
it wiser that she should not. 

“Glad yer back!” he mumbled, in a sudden spurt of 
conversational energy. 

“T’m so glad you are!” she replied. Her voice was far 
and curiously sweet. It came from the further limits of the 
darkness. 

He said nothing for five or ten more minutes. His jaw 
relaxed. He made no pretence at all of attacking the dish 
lately set down before him. He awoke again with a start. 
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“’Ow abaht a blinkin’ candle?” he said. He did not 
shepherd his “ h’s ” now, nor trim his vocabulary. 

“A candle?” she cried. “ A candle? To-day is a festa! 
It is a festival day!” Her voice rang out louder and louder 
in the dark room. It spiralled upward rapturously to- 
wards the invisible ceiling. “The shops are shut! There 
are no candles! A candle? Look!” she cried exultantly. 
“Look, Jimmy!” 

She pressed a switch which the electricians, doubtless, 
had that very day affixed to the edge of the table, where 
she sat. 

“ Look, Jimmy! ” 

He blinked his eyes towards the sudden blaze of the light 
she had switched on. Upon that platform at the head of 
the dining-room, where more festive tenants of the Villa 
Pompeiana had established fiddles and guitars for the 
dances they had organized, upon that platform where usu- 
ally were assembled a forest of plants in pots and bushes 
in tubs — upon that platform sat none other maid in the 
world than that frail maiden whose hair was a halo, whose 
nose was tip-tilted like a sprite of laughter, whose eyes were 
wet like a child of tears. Emma Creamer, none other; 
Emma Creamer of Poplar! 

Wildly well have your wits worked, gentle Mrs. Hor- 
sham! A blessing on your head, O spectacled specialist from 
Berlin! 

The girl had been coached for her part well, on the long 
journey by Calais and Modane and Rome; and well was 
she clad for it. She wore a frock of pale blue chiffon and 
a large pink silk sash was about her waist. The sash flow- 
ered under her arm into an enormous bow. Direct upon the 
filmy mass of her hair the sole light streamed. Her hands 
were clasped upon her lap. Her large eyes gazed upon the 
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spellbound boy; large with pity they were, for himself and 
her. Between the platform she sat on and the spectators of 
that astounding tableau, a gauze curtain descended from 
the curtain-rod near the ceiling. 

Slowly she unfolded her arms, she extended them to- 
wards him. 

Wisdom of the serpent, gentle Mrs. Horsham! What 
more sophisticated machinery shall the boxer from Ber- 
mondsey need to cozen him back into a sane mind and a 
sweet love? Pale blue frock, pale pink sash, gauze curtain! 

Boxers’ darling, apotheosis of chocolate-box, flower of 
Poplar! 

There at length was coin for his own heart’s and his 
own mind’s currency. In a puff of smoke the painted walls 
of the Villa Pompeiana were fallen about him, and the 
limestone hulk of the island riven to its foundations. There 
was precisely such a spectacle fabricated for him as her 
eyes and his own had so often gazed upon, marvelling, in 
the enchanted arenas of Bermondsey and Poplar, their 
own land. And her hand was in his, and his hand tightened 
upon hers, as the incredibly lovely lady in blue tights fell 
into the arms of her plumed and cockaded lover. The music 
ceased like a frozen waterfall. Mastications of nuts, pota- 
tion of Guinness, were suspended for a moment supreme, 
serene, immortal. Ah, now! the barren, separating seas an- 
nulled, the false mists dispersed. .. . 

“Emma! ” cried Jimmy Burton, a short, sharp noise as 
if a cord in his throat snapped. 

There was a heavy thud as the chair he sprang from fell 
behind him upon the floor. He stood and gazed as holy 
youths have gazed upon the Vision manifest. His body was 
arched rigidly towards her, as if he were carved stone. 
Then he became flesh again. There was a noise in his ears, 
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a drumming and pounding. He shook himself as a dog does 
emerging from water. He blinked. He threw off terror and 
sorcery. He leapt towards her. There was a smart tinkle 
of curtain-rings, as he dragged the gauze curtains down. 

“ Jimmy! ”? 

In the sound of her voice, so strange, so familiar, so 
broken, so exultant, all other sounds were silenced, of voices 
that fluted like thrushes, of mockeries that whined like 
swords. In the savour of her hair, all other savours were 
bitter. In the fire of her lips, there were no other lips that 
were not consumed. 

He hid his face upon her breast and sobbed, he whose 
mother could not say when he had wept last, or if he had 
ever wept at all. 

“?*Ush!” whispered Emma Creamer. “’Ush, Jimmy 
boy! Don’t cry!” 

“ Cryin’? ” said Jimmy Burton. “ Me? Cryin’? Don’t be 


12 


silly, gal! Don’t be silly! 


Mrs. Horsham crept from the room silently and made 
her way towards Osbert’s bedroom. She approached his 
door very softly, so as not to awaken him if he slept. But 
it was as if he were expecting her, as if, for a long time, he 
had been expecting her, for years even. Mysteriously she 
was aware, as she opened the door, that he lay in bed with 
his eyes open, waiting. 

“Hello, mum!” she heard him say. “That you? Do 
come in!” 

She came to his bedside and hovered over him for some 
moments, then stooped and kissed him. She felt his small 
hands close round her neck, and this time the boy’s lips 
found hers. 

“T say, mum! Do sit down!” 
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Obediently she sat down on the edge of his bed, but 
she still said not a word. 

“So glad you’re back!” he said. 

She took his fingers and passed them several times across 
her cheek and mouth. Then she spoke at last. 

“ Osbert,” she whispered. “ I think you and I are going 
to be good pals. Don’t you think we might?” 

“TLet’s!” he said enthusiastically. “ Jolly good idea!” 

“ Let’s start now! You tell me a story.” 

That appealed to him. The average mother usually had 
it the other way. 

“ Shucks! ” he exclaimed. “ What about? ” 

“Ranches and Red Indians, perhaps. Are you good on 
Red Indians? ” 

“Not bad! ” he admitted modestly. 

“ And we won’t worry about Mannie, either. A nice long 
story.” 

“Tl tell you the one about Daredevil Dave, shall I? 
He’s an awful sport.” 

But he was asleep in her arms long before the lurid tale 
was finished, while the coyotes were still yelping about 
Daredevil Dave’s shack and the moon rose icily over 
Arizona. 


Tunis, 


Spring, 1926. 
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